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FOREWORD 

The  origin  and  nature  of  this  little  book  will  be 
best  explained  by  quoting  a  couple  of  extracts  from 
"  Forewords  "  to  the  original  letters. 

One  prefixed  to  the  first  Budget  : — 

"  I  have  while  in  camp  written  some  '  Circular  '  letters 
which  have  reached  a  limited  number  of  friends.  Now  as 
I  launch  out  into  a  new  sphere  the  request  has  come  from 
others  that  the  Budgets  may  be  sent  to  them  also. 

"  I  hope  all  readers  will  understand  that  these  letters 
are  merely  a  record  of  doings  and  impressions,  jotted  down 
at  odd  times  as  the  opportunity  occurs.  Life  in  the  Army, 
ashore  or  on  board,  is  not  conducive  to  ordinary  corre- 
spondence, much  less  to  literary  effort. 

"  I  am  a  novice  at  travelling  on  the  sea  and  in  the  East, 
hence  there  will  be  many  things  mentioned  which  will 
doubtless  be  stale  to  the  more  experienced  globe-trotters." 

One  written  later  : — 

"  From  letters  received  I  fear  some  of  my  readers  gain 
a  wrong  impression — '  What  an  encouraging  time  a  chaplain 
has  and  now  nice  it  is  to  see  so  much.'  Well,  it  is  true  that 
a  chaplain  is  granted  much  encouragement  from  time  to 
time — but  not  always.  Then  also,  though  he  sees  much 
that  is  new  and  interesting — both  people  and  scenery — 
there  are  many  things  which  he  is  unwillingly  obliged  to 
see  and  which  he  would  rather  be  without. 

"  My  Budgets  do  not  relate  all  the  incidents  of  my 
journeyings.  Some  things  I  may  not  tell  on  account  of 
censorship  ;  others  I  cannot — they  are  either  too  sad  or 
too  horrible.     Of  necessity  I  can  often  only  deal  with  the 
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lighter  side  of  life,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  the  shadow — 
and  sometimes  a  very  black  one — is  not  there," 

There  is  an  appalling  amount  of  the  "  I  "  in  these 
letters.  Please  forgive.  The  intrusion  is  due  to  my 
mother  mistakenly  thinking  that  her  son's  doings  are 
of  greater  interest  than  anyone  else's  in  the  world. 
To  eliminate  the  personal  pronoun  would  have  meant 
that  the  letters  must  be  entirely  recast,  and  I  have 
decided  it  is  best  to  leave  them  much  as  they  were 
originally  written.  Beyond  excising  a  few  passages 
and  assigning  to  some  of  the  characters  their  nick- 
names (by  which  it  is  needless  to  say  all  of  them  were 
not  called  to  their  face),  no  great  alterations  have  been 
made. 

Of  course,  some  incidents  could  not  have  been 
mentioned  were  it  not  that  the  chief  actors  had  passed 
beyond  the  veil. 

For  the  illustrations  I  gratefully  acknowledge 
my  indebtedness  to  some  of  my  fellow-voyagers — 
"  Socrates,"  "  The  Matron,"  "  Jonathan,"  and  Quarter- 
master Fielding. 

The  Padre. 
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FIFTY  THOUSAND   MILES   ON 
A  HOSPITAL  SHIP 

BUDGET   ONE 

SHAKING   DOWN 

Selected  for  Duty — We  put  out  to  Sea— Good-byes— Precautions — 
The  Five  Padres — A  Day's  Programme  —  Commemorating 
August  4th — At  Gibraltar — Sunday  at  Sea — A  Heart  to  Heart 
Talk — Valetta — Three  Padres  go  on  Shore — Coaling — Officers  in 
a  Serious  Mood — Cheeriness  of  the  Men — A  Religious  Instinct 
and  a  Puzzle. 

August,  1915. 

One  day  in  July  I  received  a  telegram  from  the 
War  Office,  "  Selected  for  duty  Dardanelles.  Sail 
Friday."  That  gave  me  only  thirty-six  hours'  notice, 
and  consequently  it  meant  a  hurried  packing  up  in 
camp,  hasty  shopping  in  town,  and  speedy  "  Good- 
byes "—the  latter  a  blessing  under  the  circumstances. 
There  were  some  delays,  but  ultimately  I  sailed  from 
on  one  of  His  Majesty's  transports. 

There  was  great  secrecy  observed  over  our  sailing. 
I  did  not  know  even  the  boat  I  should  be  on  until  I 
was  right  in  the  docks.  It  proved  to  be  a  first-class 
Atlantic  liner  transformed  for  war  time  into  a  trans- 
port.*  Alongside  lay  the  battered  Carmania,  renowned 

*  Sunk  by  the  enemy,  191 6. 
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for  her  fight  with  the  Cap  Trafalgar  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  War. 

We  were  all  on  board  some  eighteen  hours  before 
sailing — a  great  crowd  of  men  and  one  horse.  The 
latter  was  soon  overwhelmed  with  attention — I  think 
the  fellows  were  glad  to  have  something  to  pet — but 
it  accepted  our  caresses  quite  readily.  It  was  the 
General's  favourite  steed  and  very  docile,  and,  as 
later  events  proved,  bore  all  the  trials  of  the  voyage 
in  a  philosophic  spirit. 

At  last  we  put  out  to  sea.  This  was  the  real  farewell 
to  the  Old  Country.  We  were  leaving  a  port  of  historic 
fame,  where  England's  sons  in  the  centuries  gone 
before  had  set  sail  in  her  defence,  and  where  people 
were  well  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  transports. 

What  a  send-off  we  had  1  Everywhere  all  down  the 
harbour  were  crowds  to  cheer  and  wave  "  Good-byes." 
At  every  house  and  hotel  window  there  seemed  to  be 
people  with  something  to  wave — tablecloths  and  sheets 
and  towels, — in  fact,  a  rag  of  any  kind  proved  handy. 
Among  them  all  one  good  lady  was  most  conspicuous 
by  the  vigorous  way  in  which  she  manipulated  a  large 
Belgian  flag.  Further  down,  where  the  naval  and 
miUtary  guards  were  stationed,  there  were  salutes 
and  cheers.  Our  boat  kept  formally  acknowledging 
the  courtesies  by  dipping  her  flag,  and  to  all  the  ovation 
the  men  responded  by  singing  and  cheering  heartily. 

It  was  done,  as  I  have  found  out  since  when  censoring 
letters,  with  a  lump  in  many  a  throat.  The  majority 
of  the  fellows  had  embarked  hastily,  without  any 
previous  leave  to  go  to  their  homes,  and  they  were 
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leaving  behind  wives  and  children,  parents  and  sweet- 
hearts. Some  of  the  officers  have  told  me  that  they 
had  only  a  few  hours'  notice.  I  must  be  thankful  for 
my  day  at  home.  The  question  uppermost  in  our 
minds  was,  I  am  sure,  "  When  should  we  see  Old 
England  again  and  how  many  of  us  would  come 
back  ?  " 

We  were  escorted  by  destroyers,  for  the  menace  of 
German  submarines  was  a  real  one,  and  we  should 
have  been  a  great  haul  had  we  been  caught.  There 
were  on  board  many  drafts  of  sailors  and  soldiers, 
totalling  some  thousands,  and  we  also  carried  a  large 
number  of  officers — some  of  them  of  very  high  rank. 

The  sea  was  a  bit  choppy,  and  it  took  the  majority 
of  the  fellows  a  couple  of  days  to  find  their  sea  legs. 
By  the  evening  time  of  the  first  day  we  were  a  long 
way  from  land,  and  our  escort,  after  signalling  "  Good- 
bye and  good  luck,"  turned  and  left  us.  Every  pre- 
caution was  taken  against  danger.  Almost  immediately 
after  embarking  we  had  been  drawn  up  and  shown  our 
stations  for  Ufeboats  and  rafts  in  case  of  attack,  and 
we  all  wore  our  hfebelts  throughout  the  first  twenty-four 
hours.  (Every  day  the  "  Alarm  "  is  sounded  and  we 
must  rush,  no  matter  whether  we  are  in  bed  or  at  the 
table,  to  our  appointed  places  with  our  belts  on.  I 
always  sleep  with  mine  under  my  pillow,  all  in  readi- 
ness.) Each  hfeboat  is  guarded  by  a  soldier  with  a 
loaded  rifle,  and  he  has  orders  to  shoot  down  anyone 
who  attempts  a  rush  in  a  panic.  Then  there  are  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men  altogether  on  guard  day 
and  night,  always  watching  for  submarines. 
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I  settled  down  in  my  cabin  all  right,  and  found  that 
after  all  man  did  not  of  necessity  need  great  space  to 
be  comfortable.  I  could  store  all  my  goods — the  cabin 
was  a  single  one  and  had  a  port-hole — what  more  did 
I  want  ?  I  have  been  very  thankful  to  sleep  well, 
"  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep,"  and  only  hope 
that  my  next  quarters  may  be  equally  satisfying. 

Through  this  boat  having  being  originally  a  first-class 
liner  we  travel  in  great  comfort — there  is  such  ample 
accommodation.  There  are  five  decks  altogether,  and 
the  whole  thing  seems  Uke  a  town  in  miniature.  We 
boast  of  a  Ubrary,  a  lounge  (with  a  grand  piano),  a 
gymnasium,  smoking  room  and  cafe  on  the  top  deck  '• 
on  the  second  one  there  are  cabins,  purser's  office, 
hairdresser's  shop,  etc.  ;  while  on  the  third  there  are 
more  cabins,  dining  saloon  and  kitchens.  Each  deck 
has  an  ample  supply  of  bathrooms. 

There  are  four  other  padres  on  board  :  No.  i,  a 
chaplain  to  one  of  the  Bishops  in  the  Midlands  ;  No.  2, 
a  young  Oxford  man  bound  for  the  Suez  Canal ;  No.  3, 
a  son  of  one  of  our  Diocesan  Bishops,  also  bound 
for  Suez  ;  and  No.  4,  a  Scotsman  and  Presbyterian, 
proceeding  first  to  Egypt  and  then  probably  to  the 
Peninsula.  It  is  very  interesting  to  meet  these  men, 
for  we  look  at  things  from  a  different  point  of  view 
and  have  had  very  different  experiences  of  life.  I  sit 
at  table  with  Nos.  2  and  4  and  three  Scotch  officers. 
One  of  the  latter  is  a  particularly  entertaining  fellow  : 
he  knows  Italy  well,  as  does  Padre  No,  2,  who  has 
Hved  in  Florence  for  some  years ;  so  we  are  never  at 
a  loss  for  a  subject  of  conversation. 
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The  world  is  quite  a  small  place  after  all  I  I  have 
met  an  old  schoolfellow  whom  I  have  not  seen  for 
thirty  years  :  he  is  now  a  Major  in  the  R.A.M.C. 
Then  a  young  naval  officer  came  up  to  me  and  said, 
"  Somehow  I  know  your  face.  Have  I  ever  seen  you 
with  my  uncle  ?  "  Of  course  he  had,  for  his  uncle 
was  one  time  a  curate  in  the  parish  of  St.  James-the- 
Less,  Bethnal  Green,  and  I  had  worked  with  him  in 
several  ways  when  I  was  in  London. 

Let  me  describe  briefly  a  day's  programme.  You 
are  free  to  get  up  at  whatever  time  you  like — I  turn 
out  about  6  a.m.  ;  at  7.45  we  have  Morning  Prayer 
in  the  library,  each  chaplain  taking  the  service  in  turn. 
Breakfast  comes  at  8.15,  and  is  usually  followed  by 
a  stroll  on  deck  for  a  "  breather  "  in  view  of  the 
morning's  work  ;  at  9.30  we  begin  to  censor  letters 
(apparently  the  padres  are  viewed  as  confessional 
boxes  or  post-boxes,  whichever  you  like — they  receive 
much  but  give  nothing  awa}^  !),  and  this  goes  on  all 
the  morning,  for  letters  are  posted  on  board  by  the 
thousand  daily.  One  cannot  in  charity  limit  the  men, 
for,  alas !  so  soon  many  of  them  will  never  write  any 
more.  Lunch  is  at  one  ;  boat  drill  comes  generally 
at  two.  Then  we  get  among  the  men  between  2.30 
and  4.30.  A  cup  of  tea  is  followed  at  5  o'clock  by  a 
lecture  from  one  of  the  Generals  or  Staff  Officers  ;  then 
down  amongst  the  men  again  at  5.45,  and  lead  a 
concert  for  them  at  6.30.  Dinner  is  at  7.30,  and  after 
that  we  turn  to  censoring  letters  again — a  final  stroll 
on  the  upper  deck,  and  we  retire  to  our  bunks  fairly 
tired  about  11.30.     (Now  we  are  in  the  hot  regions  I 
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sleep  on  deck  on  a  reed  mat — I  do  not  require  many 
bed-clothes  either  !) 

Of  course  from  time  to  time  the  daily  routine  is 
broken.  One  day  we  had  sports  for  the  men  and  were 
amongst  them  the  whole  time.  The  programme  was 
very  varied,  wrestling,  boxing,  "  shnging  the  monkey," 
a  pillow  fight,  tug-of-war,  obstacle  race,  cock-fighting, 
rope-cHmbing,  sack  and  wheelbarrow  races — the  last 
two  rather  difficult  on  board. 

Now  back  again  to  the  voyage.  The  second  and 
third  days  out  we  saw  nothing  but  sea — miles  and 
miles  of  water.  We  had  no  idea  of  our  whereabouts, 
for  we  were  off  the  usual  route  lines.  It  was  a  mono- 
tonous outlook,  relieved  only  by  the  spectacle  of  some 
whales  blowing  and  a  school  of  porpoises. 

On  August  4th  we  commemorated  the  Anniversary 
of  the  War  by  holding  a  mass  gathering  on  the  aft 
well-deck.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sight — all  the 
Naval  Reserve  men  were  on  the  poop,  up  the  rigging, 
or  in  the  lifeboats  by  the  side ;  the  soldiers  were 
massed  on  the  deck  itself,  and  the  officers  stood  in  a 
group  at  the  end  of  the  lower  promenade  deck. 

The  commanding  General  gave  an  address — the 
cause  of  the  War,  the  principles  that  are  at  stake,  the 
reasons  why  we  must  carry  it  right  through,  and  an 
appeal  to  us  all  to  remember  that  the  honour  of  the 
Empire  is  in  our  hands,  to  be  true  to  the  call  of  duty, 
and  face  all  dangers  as  men  whose  hands  are  clean 
and  aims  pure.  He  spoke  strongly  as  a  Christian  and 
frankly  showed  his  colours — it  was  splendid.  Then 
we  had  a  short  service  ;   a  couple  of  hymns,  "  O  God, 
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our   help    in    ages    past "    and    "  Onward,    Christian 
soldiers,"  some  prayers,  and  the  national  anthem. 

That  same  night  there  was  a  most  magnificent  sight 
of  the  heavens,  a  regular  panorama  of  jewels.  Every- 
thing else  was  black  (the  ship  is  in  complete  darkness 
at  night,  no  light  whatever  being  shown),  and  there 
was  just  the  track  of  our  course,  like  a  streak  of  silver 
with  phosphorescent  flecks  on  the  water. 

We  sighted  only  one  vessel,  a  French  cruiser,  before 
we  reached  the  Straits,  and  then  both  Spain  and 
Africa  loomed  into  view,  their  coasts  looking  most 
barren,  very  rugged  and  quite  brown,  with  no  vegeta- 
tion whatever.  About  midday,  the  great  Rock,  crouch- 
ing like  a  lion  in  the  water,  burst  into  sight.  The  boat 
drew  in  and  in  and  anchored  some  Uttle  way  from  the 
shore.  Nobody  was  allowed  to  land,  but  we  waited 
there  some  considerable  time  for  orders.  There  was 
a  report  that  German  submarines  were  looking  for 

us  and  that  they  had  attacked  the  saihng  just 

ahead  of  us.      Whether  true  or  not  I  cannot  say — life 
in  camp  has  taught  one  not  to  trust  in  rumours  ! 

I  was  up  on  deck  amongst  the  men,  investigating 
everything  through  my  glasses.  The  Rock  is  magnifi- 
cent, a  real  stronghold  in  a  key  position.  There  are 
great  docks  on  one  side  ;  on  the  other  it  is  precipitous 
to  the  degree  of  being  impregnable.  All  the  houses 
shone  out  white  and  clear  in  the  strong  sunHght.  My 
word  !  it  was  hot,  although  by  this  time  we  were  all 
in  our  drill  clothes  and  sun  helmets. 

Two  incidents — nay  three,  as  Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh 
would  say — were  of  interest  during  our  brief  stay. 
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First,  a  large  vessel  began  to  make  its  way  into  port, 
and  when  the  picket  boat  went  out  and  signalled  to 
it  to  stop,  it  took  no  notice  ;  the  picket  fired  a  rocket, 
still  it  came  on,  and  then  suddenly  from  somewhere — 
it  was  so  quick  one  could  not  locate  it — a  big  gun  on 
shore  fired  and  a  shot  whizzed  by  just  in  front  of  the 
bow.  The  boat  stopped  then  quickly  enough.  Gib- 
raltar was  not  napping  !  The  whole  episode  showed 
how  every  boat  is  covered  by  a  gun  on  approaching 
the  port. 

Secondly,  while  we  were  waiting  a  very  large  Italian 
vessel  came  out  of  the  harbour  quite  close  to  us.  She 
was  carrying  about  two  thousand  reservists  and  their 
families  from  America  back  to  Italy,  and  she  came 
purposely  alongside  us  to  let  her  passengers  see  some 
of  Great  Britain's  troops.  The  men  lined  the  decks 
and  cheered  and  sang  Italian  songs,  while  our  sailors 
manned  the  rigging  and  the  soldiers  massed  on  the 
decks  and  cheered  in  turn  and  sang  "  Tipperary." 
Then  the  two  ships  saluted,  dipping  their  flags,  and 
so  one  passed  and  the  other  stayed. 

After  that  there  was  a  state  visit  from  some  high 
Admiralty  official  who  came  in  a  pinnace  to  pay  a 
courtesy  call  upon  our  Generals — it  was  most  inte- 
resting to  see  the  state  and  ceremonial. 

We  set  sail  again  suddenly,  and  for  the  next  day 
or  two  ran  along  parallel  to  the  coast  of  North  Africa. 
At  first  it  was  shadowy  and  vague,  but  later  quite 
clear.  Everywhere  there  are  hills  in  the  background, 
with  rocks  coming  down  to  the  sea :  much  of  this 
coast  is  most  desolate  and  uninhabited  looking,  but 
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for  an  odd  stone  fort  or  a  lighthouse.  Later  we  passed 
several  small  islands,  among  them  Pantellaria,  an 
old  Italian  convict  settlement, — all  God-forsaken 
looking  spots  on  which  the  sun  beat  down  pitilessly. 

Our  Sunday  at  sea  was  quite  memorable.  We  had 
advertised  the  services  well,  as  we  had  gone  about 
amongst  the  men  during  the  week,  and  there  were 
large  attendances.  The  Church  of  England  padres 
held  Holy  Communion  services  at  7  and  9  a.m.  in  the 
hbrary.  All  four  of  us  helped,  and  crowds  of  men  and 
officers  came  together,  the  General  commanding  and 
the  naval  commander  alongside  the  Tommies.  It 
was  good  to  see  them.  At  ten  o'clock  there  was  church 
parade  on  the  fore  well-deck,  when  everyone  was 
present  except  the  Scotties,  who  had  their  own  Presby- 
terian service  on  the  fo'c'sle,  and  the  Munsters,  who 
had  no  service  at  all,  because  our  ship  did  not  carry 
a  Roman  CathoHc  padre.  The  commander  read  the 
lesson,  I  recited  the  prayers,  and  B.  preached  on 
"  Prayer,"  basing  his  teaching  on  the  incident  of  Moses 
on  the  hill-top  with  arms  outspread,  "  When  he  let 
down  his  hand,  Amalek  prevailed." 

During  the  afternoon  all  the  chaplains  were  busy 
among  the  men,  holding  small  bible-classes  or  having 
individual  talks.  At  6.30  there  was  a  voluntary  evening 
service  on  deck — quite  informal,  plenty  of  hymns  and 
extempore  prayer.  The  General  read  the  lesson.  (It 
does  make  a  lot  of  difference  having  a  Christian  man 
in  command.  His  example  and  influence  have  such 
weight — they  seem  to  create  the  "  atmosphere  "  of 
the  whole  vessel.) 
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It  fell  to  my  lot  to  give  the  address.  My  subject 
was  "  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and 
for  ever."  I  tried  to  help  the  fellows  to  see  that  in  the 
vortex  of  affairs  to-day,  political,  social,  and  personal. 
He  is  the  one  certainty,  abiding  ever  the  same  in  His 
work.  His  purpose  for  and  His  protection  of  us.  I 
spoke  to  them  quite  frankly  of  the  danger  of  death 
in  front  of  us — I  know  some  realise  it,  but  not  all — 
and  I  urged  the  importance  of  claiming  Christ  as  the 
"  Rock  of  our  Salvation." 

"  I  am  glad  you  said  what  you  did  to-night,"  said 
my  Scottish  colleague  at  the  dinner  table ;  "  I  know 
you  wanted  to  get  it  off  your  chest.  I  was  down 
amongst  the  crowd,  and  the  fellows  listened  very 
carefully.    I  hope  they  will  remember  and  act  on  it." 

"  Yes,  I  hope  so  too.  Poor  chaps,  some  of  them 
may  be  the  other  side  by  next  Sunday.  The  thought 
of  it  nearly  choked  me." 

Afterwards  I  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  boat 
deck  before  turning  in,  and  suddenly  a  voice  spoke 
out  of  the  darkness  behind  me. 

"  Well,  Padre,  can  I  break  in  on  your  thoughts  ? 
I  have  been  looking  all  over  the  ship  for  you.  Do  you 
really  believe  what  you  told  us  to-night  ?  I  would  to 
God  I  could  feel  sure  it  was  true." 

I  stood  amazed,  and  was  silent  for  a  moment  or 

two  :    the  speaker  was  Lieut.  M ,  "  Mac,"  as  we 

called  him — a  Scotch  laddie,  public  schoolboy,  strong 
in  limb  and  gay  in  disposition,  one  of  the  centres  of 
life  of  the  party,  and  yet  one  who,  when  judged  by 
his  conversation  at  times  (we  were  near  neighbours 
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in  the  cabins  and  I  could  not  help  overhearing  much), 
could  not  be  viewed  as  a  controlled  Christian  man. 

"  Do  you  think  I  should  be  such  a  cad  as  to  buoy 
you  up  with  a  falsehood  at  such  a  time  as  this — when 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  dangers  you  and  I  have 
to  face  ?  " 

"Well,  no,  I  don't  suppose  you  would;  but  oh  !  if 
I  could  only  know  it  was  true.  I've  been  a  bit  of  a 
rotter  in  my  time,  and  I  know  I  haven't  done  the  best 
with  my  life  ;  now  I  have  a  feeling  it's  going  to  end — 
old  Johnny  Turk  will  settle  my  little  lot — but  I  do 
want  to  go  down  with  a  clean  sheet.  You  said  Jesus 
Christ  never  changed  in  His  work — it  stood  for  all 
men  always  :  will  it  stand  for  me  now  when  I've  never 
cared  all  these  years  ?  It  seems  such  a  rotten  trick 
for  me  to  turn  round  when  I  may  soon  have  to  peg 
out." 

"  I  can  only  tell  you,  old  boy,  what  Christ  Himself 
said,  '  Him  that  cometh  unto  Me,  I  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out ' — for  no  reason  whatever — and  that  covers 
your  rotting  and  your  delay,  doesn't  it  ?  I  don't  know 
what  you  have  done,  but  I  do  know  Christ  wants  you 
for  His  man,  and  He  is  wilhng  to  take  all  the  risks  if 
you  will  put  yourself  into  His  hands.  Won't  you  take 
Him  at  His  word  ?  He  loved  you  and  gave  Himself 
for  you,  and  He  can  clear  you  to-night  if  you  will." 

"  But  I  shall  have  to  stop  a  lot  of  things.  Oh !  I 
know  you've  heard  me  swear  pretty  hard,  and  I  shall 
forget ;  I've  done  it  so  often,  it  comes  out  without 
my  thinking  about  it.    And  there  are  other  things." 

"  Yes  !  probably  there  are.    I  have  heard  you  swear 
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a  good  deal,  but  I  said  Christ  wants  to  be  the  Master 
of  Hfe  as  well  as  the  Saviour  of  it.  I  know  it  will  mean 
a  fight,  but  He  will  help  you  and  you  can  conquer 
through  Him.    Laddie,  shall  we  ask  Him  to  help  us  ?  " 

And  so  we  prayed  as  we  stood  in  the  darkness  with 
our  faces  towards  the  East  that  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness would  shine  into  this  man's  heart  and  would  open 
to  him  the  Way  of  Life.  "  Take  him.  Lord,  and  be 
his  Master.  Help  him  to  fight  a  good  fight  and  to  be 
a  faithful  servant  of  Thine.  Lord,  grant  him  a  know- 
ledge of  sin  forgiven,  and  of  peace  with  the  Great 
Father  through  Thee.  Teach  him  to  realise  that 
Thou  dost  love  him  and  strengthen  him  when  he  is 
tempted  to  sin.  In  life,  in  death,  O  Lord,  keep  him 
pure  and  clean  in  Thy  sight  and  be  his  stay.    Amen." 

"  Amen." 

We  walked  up  and  down — not  a  word  was  spoken ; 
but  oh  !  how  his  arm  trembled — then  at  last : 

"  Padre,  thanks  awfully  ;  you  will  talk  to  me  to- 
morrow, won't  you  ?     Good-night." 

"  Good-night,  old  boy  !  Pull  me  out  whenever  you're 
off  duty  "  ;  and  we  parted — I  at  least  to  ponder  over 
the  marvellous  truth,  "  the  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth  .  .  .  thou  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  and 
whither  it  goeth  :  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the 
Spirit." 

The  next  morning  I  awoke  to  find  myself  looking 
upon  Valetta,  as  we  had  reached  Malta  in  the  early 
hours.  It  was  a  fascinating  sight  to  anyone  interested 
in  the  quaint  and  mediaeval — the  great  battlements 
and    square-topped    houses    were    all    shining   in    the 
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bright  sunlight.  It  took  us  a  long  time  to  get  into 
the  harbour,  but  once  in  we  were  surrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  Uttle  boats  filled  with  men  selling  all 
kinds  of  goods,  small,  naked,  bronzed  boys  anxious 
to  dive  for  money  ;  the  whole  party  yelling  at  the  top 
of  their  voices  and  josthng  each  other  in  their  struggles 
to  gain  a  point  of  vantage. 

We  disembarked  a  large  number  of  officers,  doctors, 
workers  for  the  naval  dockyards,  and  all  the  R.A.M.C. 
orderhes.  At  eleven  o'clock  some  of  us  obtained  leave 
to  go  on  shore,  so  three  padres  made  up  a  Httle  party 
and  set  out  to  explore.  Despising  the  funicular  and 
at  last  freeing  ourselves  from  many  insistent  would-be 
guides,  we  chmbed  up  into  the  town  by  the  narrow 
path  which  runs  between  the  walls.  On  either  side 
were  oleander  trees,  beautiful  with  their  camellia-like 
blooms.  In  the  Strata  Reale  we  accomphshed  some 
necessary  shopping,  spare  drill  suits,  mosquito  net, 
and  blue  spectacles.  Then  we  signed  our  names  at 
the  Union  Club  and  lunched  there. 

After  that,  as  it  was  frightfully  hot  and  the  streets 
were  glaring  in  their  whiteness,  we  decided  to  explore 
buildings  during  the  afternoon.  We  first  went  to 
the  Governor's  Palace,  where  we  saw  the  State  rooms — 
the  Council  room  has  most  curious  tapestry — and  the 
Armoury,  with  its  numerous  reminiscences  of  Turkish 
domination.  Malta  has  had  many  masters — Phoeni- 
cians, Romans,  Hannibal,  Normans,  Saracens,  Knights 
of  St.  John,  Turks,  French,  and  now  the  British — and 
it  shows  traces  of  most  of  them.  We  then  passed  on 
to  St.  John's  Cathedral,  a  moderate-sized  building  of 
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Romanesque  style,  and  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
silver  gates  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Sacrament  and  some 
decorations  by  M,  Angelo.  Many  of  the  Knights 
Templars  are  buried  here. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Bones,  in  a  grotto  beneath  a 
monastery,  is  a  gruesome  sight.  In  it  are  the  bones 
of  about  two  thousand  Maltese  who  were  killed  by 
the  Turks  during  the  great  siege  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  gives  one  a  queer  turn  to  see  skulls  arranged 
in  patterns  on  the  wall,  row  after  row,  with  a  fringe  of 
knuckle  bones. 

Then  came  tea  at  a  Uttle  hotel,  English  in  name,  but 
certainly  un-EngHsh  in  the  bad  tea  provided.  After- 
wards we  took  a  tram  to  Halsaflieni  to  see  the  excava- 
tions, Hypogeum  C.  Paula.  There  is  a  most  wonderful 
series  of  rooms  in  the  rock,  said  by  archaeologists  to 
date  back  to  3,000  B.C.  It  is  thought  it  was  a  temple 
where  some  rites  similar  to  those  of  the  Druids  were 
performed.  We  then  walked  back  to  the  town  and 
made  our  way  down  to  the  quay,  obtained  a  police 
permit  to  embark  in  a  dgheisa,  a  Httle  gondola-like  boat 
with  lights  in  its  prow,  and  were  rowed  back  to  the  ship. 

The  heat  was  stifling  and  we  all  had  a  bad  night, 
for  we  were  obUged  to  keep  all  port-holes  closed  as 
coaling  was  in  progress.  The  men  chattered  and 
yelled  and  swore  continuously,  and  when  they  had 
departed  the  sailors  were  busy  washing  down  the 
decks.  There  was  no  peace,  and  we  were  not  sorry 
when  we  moved  out  of  the  harbour  the  following 
morning.  It  is  much  pleasanter  to  be  steaming  along 
than  lying  still  in  dock. 
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The  officers  have  been  in  a  very  serious  mood  since 
leaving  Malta,  for  we  had  news  there  of  the  recent 
heavy  losses  on  the  Peninsula.  Some  of  the  battalions 
to  which  these  men  are  going  as  reinforcements  have 
suffered  severely,  and  it  has  caused  each  one  to  wonder 
when  his  own  turn  is  coming.  I  have  had  some  heart- 
to-heart  talks.  We  have  discussed  problems  of  life, 
past  and  future.  What  a  complex  thing  it  all  is  !  It 
has  given  me  a  splendid  opportunity  to  speak  of  Him 
Who  is  the  Life.  I  have  seen  the  young  lieutenant 
each  day  and  have  read  some  of  St.  John  with  him. 
He  seems  to  have  only  the  knowledge  of  a  child  of  the 
Bible,  and  prayer  is  a  new  thing  on  his  lips.  How  is 
it  these  boys  have  never  been  gathered  in  ?  I  am 
afraid  much  can  be  put  down  to  the  complete  dearth 
of  Christian  training  in  the  home. 

We  are  surrounded  by  the  real  Mediterranean  blue 
nowadays,  a  colour  quite  unlike  anything  else.  The 
heat  is  excessive,  especially  when  one  is  packing  and 
wrestling  with  the  straps  of  a  valise  which  will  not  roll ! 

We  hope  (submarines  permitting)  to  land  at  Alex- 
andria in  a  few  hours'  time.  I  am  due  to  report  there 
and  join  my  proper  boat,  if  she  is  to  be  found,  or  I  may 
go  on  to  Mudros.  I  am  destined  ultimately  for  a 
hospital  ship,  so  I  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  much  suffer- 
ing. Will  you  pray  for  me  that  I  may  be  a  "  Son  of 
Consolation  "  to  these  sons  of  the  Empire  who  have 
made  such  sacrifices  for  your  sake  ?  I  need  strength 
of  nerve  and  body  and  infinite  tact  and  patience.  I 
know  my  own  faith  will  be  tested  by  the  many  problems 
which  will  confront  me. 
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I  am  afraid  this  "  Budget  "  will  read  much  as  the 
account  of  a  pleasure  trip.  Well,  there  have  been 
many  novel  sights  and  much  new  experience,  and  in 
that  way  the  voyage  has  been  a  relief  after  the  daily 
routine  of  camp  life,  but — a  shadow  lies  in  front.  I 
expect  my  next  letter  will  tell  a  different  tale.  There 
are  some  things  that  even  now  I  cannot  tell  you — 
some  forbidden  by  the  censor,  and  others  too  intimate 
to  put  down  on  paper.  After  all,  a  budget  of  this  kind 
can  deal  only  with  the  surface  in  the  main. 

It  is  difficult  to  sum  up  impressions.  I  will  say 
but  one  thing  here — how  wonderful  is  the  cheeriness 
of  the  men.  In  spite  of  all  they  have  given  up,  in  spite 
of  their  longings  to  be  back  with  their  loved  ones,  in 
spite  of  the  dangers  ahead  and  the  practical  certainty 
that  some  are  going  to  their  death,  they  look  upon 
this  test  as  a  matter  of  duty  and  would  not  be  happy 
if  they  could  not  "  do  their  bit." 

"I  couldn't  stop  at  home,  sir;  I  must  be  in  it.  If 
men  don't  go,  what  is  going  to  happen  ?  "  is  what 
one  continually  hears.  You  have  cause  to  be  proud 
of  the  grit  of  the  Britisher.  In  many  cases  there  is  a 
religious  instinct  behind  it  :  the  men  have  a  dim 
understanding  that  they  are  out  to  fight  for  principles 
and  ideals. 

I  have  learned  something  else — a  man  may  swear 
and  yet  at  the  bottom  he  is  not  without  religious 
perception.    Can  you  reconcile  the  two  things  ? 

Good-bye. 


BUDGET  TWO 
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At  Alexandria — We  Report — Parting  Messages  and  Talks — An 
Unexpected  Meeting — Sightseeing  and  Temporary  Lodgings — 
I  Join  my  Ship — We  sail  North — Bringing  off  the  Wounded — 
Up  the  Gangway— Our  Work  begins — "  Padre,  come  along,  will 
you?" — Two  more  Burials — On  the  Way  to  Malta — Officer 
Patients  —  In  the  Wards  —  Busy  Scenes  and  some  Typical 
Cases  —  Comfort  and  Religion  —  A  Nerve  Case  —  The  Big 
Australian. 

After  finishing  my  first  budget  we  had  one  more 
night's   saiHng   before   we   sighted   land.      Early   on 

August I  saw  from  the  top  deck  the  land  of  the 

Pharaohs,  still  some  miles  away  and  wrapped  in  haze 
and  mystery.  By  degrees  one  could  trace  the  outlines 
of  Alexandria. 

We  slowly  drew  near  to  the  harbour  mouth  and 
awaited  a  pilot.  Once  inside  the  harbour,  which  is 
tremendous  and  looks  as  though  it  could  shelter  a 
navy,  there  were  lots  of  things  to  interest  us.  Native 
feluccas,  with  their  many-hued  sails  and  boatmen 
ranging  from  light  brown  to  jet  black,  came  sailing 
by.  There  were  ships  of  all  types — war  vessels, 
transports,  merchantmen,  hospital  boats  and  Turkish 
coasting  boats — the  last  all  interned.  On  one  side 
lay  the  Sultan's  palace  and  the  great  lighthouse  of 
Ras-el-tin,   while   on   the   other   there   was   the   city 
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proper,  with  minarets  and  white  houses,  and  Pompey's 
Pillar  in  the  background. 

At  last  after  nearly  three  hours'  waiting  we  were 
by  the  quayside,  but  could  not  disembark  before 
orders  had  come  on  board.  So  it  was  not  until 
late  afternoon  that  I  actually  set  foot  on  Egyptian 
soil. 

"  You  padres  are  all  to  report  in  person  at  the  "  Hotel 
Metropole"  (the  temporary  "  War  Office  ")  as  soon  as 
you  can,"  yelled  out  the  Adjutant,  so  away  we  hurried. 
It  was  a  business  to  find  our  way  through  the  Arab 
quarter — luckily  our  noses  led  us  in  the  right  direction 
until  we  were  able  to  gain  help  from  a  khaki-clad 
Australian  Tommy.  Eventually  we  reported  and 
were  sent  back  to  the  ship  for  the  night. 

After  dinner  was  a  regular  "  Farewell  "  time.  Most 
of  the  men  on  board  were  to  sail  in  the  morning  for 
Lemnos,  and  then  be  drafted  to  their  units.  It  was 
most  improbable  many  of  us  would  ever  meet  again. 

"  Well,  Padre,  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  for 
us.  It  has  been  great  to  have  the  time  together.  1 
may  not  see  you  again,  but  if  ever  we  are  back  in 
England  I  hope  you  will  look  me  up." 

"  Yes,  rather,  and  you  too  must  do  the  same  by 
me.  The  best  of  luck,  old  man.  You  know  what  I 
mean.  I  hope  you  will  come  safely  through  without 
a  scratch  this  time." 

Captain  M had  been  out  before  and  had  been 

wounded  and  now  was  rejoining  his  regiment.  He 
was  an  earnest  Christian  and  had  helped  the  padres 
a  good  deal  during  the  voyage.     He  declared  himself 
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that  his  help  had  been  in  more  ways  than  we  realised. 
"  I  have  had  to  share  a  cabin  with  two  of  you  beggars, 
and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  me  there  would  have  been 
a  free  fight  each  night.  H.  will  always  start  some 
awful  theological  discussion  when  he  is  safe  in  his 
bunk,  and  B.  soon  wants  to  murder  him,  so  I  must 
keep  the  peace  " — which  he  did  by  dosing  one  com- 
batant with  a  wet  sponge  and  giving  the  other  a  gentle 
reminder  with  his  pillow  ! 

"  Now,  old  boy,  you  won't  forget,  will  you  ?  Read 
a  bit  every  day  if  you  can,  and  say  a  prayer.  You 
can  always  do  that  wherever  you  are.  Remember  God 
is  always  with  you  and  ready  to  hear  and  help.  Keep 
a  sharp  watch  on  yourself.  Christ  told  His  disciples 
to  do  two  things,  "  Watch  and  Pray,"  and  both  are 
needed.  You  mustn't  forget  you  have  pledged  yourself 
to  be  His  disciple.  As  a  Scotch  gentleman  you  will 
keep  your  word.  God  bless  you  every  day.  I  may 
see  you  sometime,  for  I  may  land  at  the  same  place 
as  you.    I  will  certainly  write  whenever  it  is  possible." 

"  Oh,  Padre,  I  wish  you  were  coming  with  us,  for 
you  know  what  a  careless  beggar  I  am.  I  will  try  my 
best.  Whatever  happens  I  want  to  be  straight.  You 
won't  forget  me,  will  you,  what  you  promised — that 
you  would  pray  for  me  every  day  ?  You've  been  a 
real  friend." 

It  was  "  Mac  "  this  time. 

"  No,  of  course  I  won't  forget.  It's  the  only  thing 
I  shall  be  able  to  do  to  help  you." 

"  You've  got  those  addresses  safe  ?  If  anything 
happens  I'd  hke  you  to  write  to  the  Mater  and  tell 
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her  how  things  are.  I  shall  write  myself,  but  we  are 
going  on  to-morrow  morning  and  mine  may  not  reach 
her." 

"  Yes  !  I'll  do  that  as  soon  as  ever  I  can.  It  will 
be  great  news  for  her.  You'll  rejoice  her  heart,  sonny. 
I  am  awfully  glad  you  have  done  it.  It's  worth 
everything.     Good-bye. ' ' 

"Good-bye." 

Next  morning  we  all  scattered.  Two  padres  en- 
trained for  Cairo  en  route  for  the  Suez  Canal ;  another 
remained  on  board,  while  H.  (the  Scottie)  and  I  dumped 
our  baggage  on  the  quay,  put  it  under  the  care  of  a 
sentry,  and  then  drove  in  a  gharry  to  the  "  War  Office  " 
to  interview  the  principal  chaplain  again. 

"  You  will  have  to  wait.  Your  boats  are  not  in. 
I  should  advise  you  to  secure  rooms  at  one  of  the 
hotels.  The  place  is  very  full,  but  you  might  try  the 
'  Windsor '  or  the  '  Regina  Palace.'  Then  come 
back  and  leave  your  address,  and  in  any  case  come 
again  to-morrow  morning." 

Out  we  marched,  somewhat  damped  by  the  prospect. 
However,  relief  was  at  hand. 

"  Well !  whoever  thought  of  meeting  you  here  ! 
My  word,  it  is  a  surprise,"  and  there  stood  an  old 
pupil  and  friend,  also  in  the  regulation  uniform  of  a 
chaplain.  "  You  must  come  and  have  lunch  with  me 
and  tell  me  all  about  it.      Wherever  are  you  off  ?  " 

"  To  look  for  a  resting  place  for  the  night.  Can  you 
help  us  ?  We  have  not  the  faintest  idea  where  the 
hotels  are." 

We  went  along  under  guidance  and  ultimately,  with 
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difficulty,  secured  a  feeding  place  at  the  "  Regina 
Palace,"  but  had  to  sleep  at  a  little  Egyptian  hotel 
apart.  We  lunched  at  the  Union  Club  and  then  went 
out  by  train  to  Mustapha  Camp.  All  the  way  along 
there  were  camps  by  the  sea  with  thousands  of  men, 
thousands  of  horses  and  mules,  and  Tommies  every- 
where driving  motor  transport  waggons — in  fact  the 
whole  thing  took  one's  breath  away — the  preparations 
were  on  such  an  immense  scale. 

On  our  return  to  the  city  my  friend  had  to  leave  us, 
so  H.  and  I  made  the  plunge  and  did  a  little  sight-seeing 
on  our  own.  First  of  all  we  tried  a  Greek  tea  shop  ; 
then  came  the  Mehemet  Ali  Square.  But  the  modern 
quarter  did  not  interest  us,  so  we  wandered  down  some 
of  the  side  streets.  What  a  kaleidoscopic  scene  it  was  ! 
So  many  colours  and  so  many  types  of  people,  Italians, 
French,  Arabs,  Egyptians,  Soudanese,  with  British 
and  Indian  soldiers  at  intervals.  The  scene  was  very 
Eastern  :  little  shops  with  dimly-lighted  interiors, 
men  sitting  in  the  street  sipping  coffee,  a  waterseller 
with  his  skin,  women  veiled  with  the  curious  nose 
badge,  people  trying  to  barter  melons  and  green  figs, 
jostling  one  another  and  yelling  in  Arabic  at  the  top 
of  their  voices. 

Dinner  followed  at  the  "  Regina  Palace  " — a  Frenchi- 
fied menu  and  not  particularly  satisfying.  The  main 
interest  lay  in  the  visitors — many  military  and  many 
French  ;  some  of  them  evidently  experienced  globe- 
trotters, securing  the  best  of  everything.  One  sees 
strange  people  at  home,  but  surely  the  strangest 
specimens  of  humanity  are  those  whom  one  encounters 
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when  travelling  about  the  world.  The  apparitions  of 
travel ! 

We  went  to  our  sleeping  place  with  some  trepidation, 
but  beyond  it  being  in  a  noisy  quarter  we  had  nothing 
to  complain  about.     It  was  clean  and  comfortable. 

"  What  a  mercy  you  are  with  me  to  deal  with  these 
black  chaps.  When  they  begin  to  chatter  I  feel  as 
though  I  want  to  bolt.  I'm  jolly  glad  they've  put 
us  both  into  one  room."  (My  Scotch  colleague  is  no 
French  scholar.) 

"  Oh,  you're  all  right.  Grin  back  again  and  shout 
long  enough  and  you'll  get  what  you  want." 

We  did,  but  then  our  demands  were  satisfied  by 

"  De  I'eati  chaude  !  " 

Next  morning  we  had  to  hang  about  the  hotel, 
waiting  for  orders,  which  arrived  mid-morning.  We 
were  to  embark  on  different  boats  before  three.  H.  was 
to  go  to  hospital  work  on  Lemnos,  and  I  was  to  do 
temporary  duty  on  board  a  ship.  Once  again  we 
wrestled  with  the  wiles  of  an  Egyptian  "  cab  "  driver 
and  set  off  for  the  docks,  interviewed  the  Embarkation 
Officer  and  found  our  boats — at  least  I  did  mine. 
H.  had  to  go  a  mile  further  along  the  quay.  I  heard 
afterwards  his  boat  did  not  sail  as  expected,  owing 
to  some  accident. 

Later 

So  much  has  happened  since  I  penned  the  above 
that  it  will  require  some  concentration  on  my  part  to 
carry  on  the  story  in  a  connected  fashion. 

I  reported  to  the  Commandant  on  board  and  settled 
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down  in  my  quarters.  The  ship  weighed  anchor  about 
four  o'clock  and  sailed  northwards.  Even  in  this 
letter  it  is  safer  for  me  to  mention  no  names 
and  to  be  vague  about  times.  You  will  understand 
fairly  well  if  you  look  at  your  map  and  read  your 
newspapers. 

We  went  more  or  less  north  for  two  days  and  a  half. 
It  was  very  hot  in  the  day — so  hot  that  we  tried  to 
avoid  putting  our  hands  into  our  pockets,  for  they 
always  stuck,  and  the  whole  lining  turned  inside  out 
when  we  withdrew  them  ! 

I  tried  to  spend  the  time  in  familiarising  myself 
with  the  run  of  the  boat.  There  was  interesting 
scenery  on  the  way — several  famous  islands — but  one 
could  give  very  little  attention  to  it ;  other  things 
were  filling  heart  and  mind. 

At  last  we  anchored  a  little  way  from  the  shore,  but 
quite  near  enough  to  see  shells  flying  over  the  land 
and  to  have  some  of  them  splashing  into  the  water 
just  beyond  the  boat.  There  were  several  men-of-war 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  they  were  firing  at  intervals. 
Of  course  you  know  by  this  time  that  the  British  had 
made  a  fresh  landing  and  a  great  assault.  Do  you 
also  know  that  practically  whole  battalions  were  wiped 
out,  that  the  dead  in  places  lay  thick  enough  and  high 
enough  to  make  parapets  of  them,  and  that  the  casual- 
ties have  been  roughly  estimated  to  be  anything 
between  twenty  and  twenty-five  thousand  ? 

We  waited  until  dusk  and  then  our  work  began. 
The  wounded  and  dying  lay  thick  on  the  beach,  still 
under  fire.    They  were  brought  off  in  lighters.    What 
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a  night  it  was  !  I  shall  never  forget  it.  Some  of  the 
men  were  wounded  a  second  time  while  being  brought 
from  the  land  ;    others  died  in  transit. 

I  wonder  if  I  can  in  any  way  describe  what  I  saw. 

Here  is  a  boatload  being  brought  up  the  gangway. 
Those  who  can  walk  are  struggling  up  with  heads 
bandaged — it  may  be  armless,  or  shot  through  the 
shoulder,  covered  with  blood  and  dust,  clothes  torn 
or  cut  off,  with  first  dressings  hastily  applied.  Here 
are  the  stretchers,  lifted  by  a  derrick,  with  men  just 
gasping  their  life  out  of  them  ;  some  with  legs  gone, 
one  man  with  leg  crushed  and  mauled — his  right  arm 
gone  and  part  of  the  left  hand,  all  shattered  by  shrapnel. 

Now  look  at  the  gangway  again.  What  is  this  ? 
A  guard,  then  two  fellows  walking,  and  another  guard 
behind.  They  are  two  who  have  lost  their  reason 
through  the  horror  of  the  scene.  And  there  is  no 
wonder.  The  tension  has  been  too  great,  but  now 
relief  is  at  hand.  A  change  of  surroundings  and  quiet 
will  probably  in  time  effect  a  cure. 

Once  more  fix  your  eyes  on  the  gangway.  Two 
more  men  are  being  guided  by  tender  hands  up  and 
up  ;  they  are  blind,  the  optic  nerve  destroyed  by  a 
bullet.  So  the  procession  goes  on — weary  men,  blood- 
stained men,  broken  men  ever3rwhere.  The  Com 
mandant  stands  on  deck,  hastily  diagnosing  each  case 
as  it  comes  on  board  and  giving  directions  as  to  ward, 
etc.,  and  the  man  is  taken  along — there  to  pass  in  to 
the  care  of  the  doctor  and  sister  in  charge. 

At  last  we  are  full,  and  we  slowly  steam  away  to 
carry  our  woebegone,  suffering  burden  to  more  peaceful 
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scenes  and  to  see  what  healing  hands  can  do  to  alleviate 
pain. 

Our  work  began  :  it  is  not  finished  yet.  The  most 
serious  cases  are  attended  to  first ;  men  undressed 
and  washed  and  wounds  dressed,  operations  performed 
where  necessary,  and  then  at  last,  after  hours  of 
strenuous  labour  on  the  part  of  the  staff,  all  are  in 
clean  pyjamas  and  laid  in  comfortable  white  cots. 

My  own  special  share  was  first  of  all  to  help  to  hold 
and  undress  some  of  the  cases,  then  to  dab  iodine  on 
to  wounds,  and  later  to  rush  round  supplying  various 
needs — a  drink  for  a  thirsty  soul,  a  fan  to  another  to 
keep  off  the  flies,  a  cigarette  to  be  lighted  here  for  a 
man  who  cannot  use  his  hands,  and  a  cheery  word 
given  there  (the  last  not  quite  an  easy  thing  under 
the  circumstances).  Soon  I  am  wanted  in  another 
capacity. 

"  Padre,  come  along,  will  you  ?  There's  a  poor 
fellow  near  his  end." 

And  I  pass  to  a  bedside  where  the  struggle  is  nearly 
over.  The  sister  is  holding  the  man's  hand  ;  there 
is  only  time  for  a  brief  prayer  and  the  slow,  distinct 
repetition  of  some  Scripture  verses — "  God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whoso- 
ever helieveth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life — whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  have 
everlasting  life  :  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled :  In 
My  Father's  house  are  many  mansions  :  I  go  to  prepare 
a  place  for  you" — and  the  weary  soul  has  passed.  An 
hour  or  two  later  I  stand  on  deck  in  surplice  and 
cassock,  with  a  stretcher  laid  in  front  of  me  covered 
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with  the  Union  Jack,  and  I  read  the  familiar  words, 
"  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death."  The  body  is 
committed  to  God's  keeping  ;  there  is  the  reverent 
salute  of  the  officers,  and  there  is  a  record  to  be  taken 
which  will  bring  sorrow  to  some  in  the  homeland. 

So  the  day  went  on.  I  had  two  more  funerals  in  the 
evening,  but  I  cannot  detail  any  more,  for  the  scene 
still  haunts  me  and  the  story  will  harrow  you.  I  will 
tell  you  later  more  of  the  ordinary  day's  doings. 

Do  you  realise  what  the  Empire's  sons  are  doing  for 
your  sake — to  preserve  your  rights  and  liberties,  your 
honour  and  life  ?  Do  you  realise  their  sufferings,  not 
merely  the  physical  ones  of  thirst  and  hunger,  cold 
and  heat,  but  sheer  weariness  of  body  and  mind, 
complete  exhaustion,  pain  and  suffering  and  sacrifice 
to  the  utmost  extent  ?  Do  you  realise  the  loss  of 
home  and  kindred  and  life  itself  ?  Shall  you  ever 
either  now  or  in  the  years  to  come  forget  it  and  be 
negligent  of  the  needs  of  these  broken  wrecks  of 
humanity?  Shall  you  ever  be  willing  to  indulge  in 
your  luxuries  again — your  dinner  parties  and  outings, 
your  "  purple  and  fine  linen  "  ?  If  you  do,  I  for  one 
shall  cry  "  Shame,  shame  "  upon  you.  I  know  the 
cost  of  your  freedom  and  the  preciousness  of  the  price 
that  has  been  paid — the  price  of  blood. 

Later 

The  acuteness  of  the  strain  is  passing  :  it  is  a  merciful 

provision  of  nature  that  the  sense  of  agony  caused  by 

one's  setting  is  dulled  or  numbed  by  continuance,    I 

had  to  tell  you  what  I  felt  earlier.    I  could  not  sleep. 
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the  reek  of  blood  seemed  to  be  with  me,  and  it  was 
a  reUef  to  write  to  you  during  the  night. 

We  are  now  speeding  on  our  way  to  Malta,  where 
we  hope  to  arrive  to-morrow.  The  sea  seems  desolate 
in  its  loneliness.  We  have  not  seen  a  single  boat  since 
we  started  southward.  To-day  we  have  had  fire  and 
boat  drills.  For  the  latter  every  patient,  except  the 
stretcher  cases,  had  to  be  got  on  deck — rather  a  difficult 
business.  However,  it  is  quite  right  to  be  ready  and 
to  know  what  to  do  in  an  emergency. 

We  have  a  good  many  cases  of  dysentery  on  board, 
men  who  are  worn  to  a  shadow  and  are  frightfully 
weak.  All  their  cots  are  on  the  deck  to  see  if  a  cool 
breeze  will  help  them.  One  of  them  died  yesterday 
and  I  buried  him  in  the  evening.  To-day  there  has 
been  a  terrible  case  of  tetanus  ;  the  man  died  in  agony 
at  midday,  so  there  is  another  funeral  at  sundown. 

By  now  I  am  able  to  sort  out  a  few  of  the  cases.  The 
majority  of  those  wounded  in  the  arm  are  able  to  be 
on  deck.  God  has  been  very  good  in  giving  us  a 
splendidly  calm  passage,  with  a  breeze  to  temper  the 
heat.  The  men  all  lie  about  in  deck  chairs,  sleeping 
most  of  the  time — trying  to  make  up  for  past  shortage 
of  rest.  Of  course  many  cases,  fractured  shoulders, 
legs,  etc.,  must  remain  in  the  wards  all  the  time.  I 
have  spent  most  of  my  days  down  among  them, 
visiting  all  the  beds,  chatting  first  with  one  man  and 
then  another.  If  I  could  pass  on  all  the  tales  of  horror 
I  hear,  your  hair  would  stand  on  end.  Be  thankful 
I  cannot.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  endured,  there 
is  a  spirit  of  quiet  determination  abroad.     "  It  had 
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to  be  done.    We  must  win  through."    Such  determina- 
tion is  a  splendid  thing. 

There  are  only  four  officer  patients  on  board — I  fear 
it  is  the  fate  of  most  officers  to  die  on  land  in  this 
Eastern  campaign  !  One  of  those  with  us  is  a  naval 
man  who  has  had  an  abscess  in  the  head  and  is  quite 
shattered  in  nerve  through  the  firing  of  big  guns  ;  a 
second,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers,  has 
part  of  his  left  hand  gone  ;  the  third,  a  young  Oxonian, 
is  shot  through  the  chest  ;  and  the  fourth,  a  second 
lieutenant  from  North  Staffs.,  has  his  right  arm  off. 
He  is  quite  a  boy.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  him  being 
crippled  all  his  life.  But  he  is  remarkably  cheery, 
and  took  my  breath  away  by  calmly  telling  me  he 
should  learn  to  drive  a  motor  with  his  left  hand  ! 
The  worst  cases  this  time  are  in  the  men's  wards. 

Shall  I  tell  you  something  of  a  morning's  work 
among  them  ?  First  of  all  I  cram  my  pockets  with 
some  little  Testaments,  boxes  of  matches,  a  few  briar 
pipes,  cigarettes,  and  some  sweets.  Then  I  sally  forth 
and  go  down  two  staircases,  feeling  it  become  hotter 
and  hotter  as  I  descend,  and  wondering  how  I  shall 
hold  out  for  three  hours  in  such  an  atmosphere.  Here 
I  am  at  the  door  of  the  ward.  It  is  a  busy  scene  ;  the 
doctor  has  begun  his  rounds  and  the  sister  is  with 
him  ;  the  dressers  are  already  at  work  with  some  of 
the  men,  so  I  start  at  the  other  end  of  the  lines  of 
cots.  There  are  many  men  wanting  a  word,  so  I  must 
not  dawdle. 

I  can  mention  only  a  few  typical  cases.  Here  is  a 
man  lying  writhing  with  pain,  half  the  left  arm  shot 
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away,  and  the  rest  is  a  mass  of  lacerated  and  tingling 
nerve.  He  is  a  Scotchman  and  I  have  found  out  that 
he  is  an  earnest  Christian,  so  I  can  readily  remind 
him  of  the  promise  "  As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength 
be,"  as  I  lay  my  hand  on  his  forehead  and  try  to  calm 
him  and  give  him  courage  and  hope. 

The  man  in  the  next  cot — broken  shoulder  and 
threatened  appendicitis — hears  us  talking  and  says, 
"  Is  Jesus  Christ  God  ?  I  don't  understand,"  and 
so  I  have  an  opening  for  a  few  words,  the  gift  of  a 
little  "  St.  John,"  and  the  promise  to  come  back 
again  later  in  the  day  and  talk  more  fully. 

"  Read  a  few  verses  at  the  beginning  of  the  book 
and  then  read  chapter  xiv.  and  we  will  talk  about  it. 
I  will  come  this  afternoon  and  will  see  if  I  can  make 
it  plain  to  you." 

Ah  now  !  I  must  be  prepared  to  stop  some  time,  for 
near  by  lie  two  boys,  both  paralysed  by  shock,  no 
wounds,  but  unable  to  move  and  hardly  able  to  speak. 
They  were  buried  when  a  trench  was  blown  in.  They 
want  to  talk,  so  I  must  bend  very  low  and  listen  very 
patiently  as  they  struggle  to  form  their  words.  I 
must  pretend  I  understand  quite  well,  though  often 
I  don't.  They  want  to  tell  me  of  trenches  and  charges, 
of  dead  and  mangled  comrades,  of  flies  and  thirst. 
They  are  living  still  in  the  horrible  scenes  they  have 
witnessed  such  a  little  time  before. 

"  Now,  laddies,  lie  still  and  listen.  We  are  sailing 
along  on  the  beautiful  bright  blue  sea  and  there  is 
no  noise.  All  is  calm  and  quiet  and  to-morrow  we 
shall  be  where  we  can  see  some  green  trees.    You  will 
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be  in  hospital  to-morrow — part  of  the  way  home.  I 
shall  be  able  to  write  and  tell  mother  that  her  boy 
is  safe  on  land  and  will  be  going  to  England  by  and  by. 
Think  of  it :  you're  going  home  " — I  try  to  conjure 
up  thoughts  which  will  divert  attention  from  that 
awful  inferno  on  the  Peninsula.  "  And  there's  another 
Home  ahead  of  us  all — made  ready  for  us  by  the  One 
Who  loves  us  more  than  anybody  else  in  the  world 
does — the  home  in  heaven  where  Jesus  Christ  is  and 
where  there  will  be  no  more  pain  and  suffering.  Try 
to  think  of  that." 

I  am  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  "  nerve  "  cases. 

"  I  can't  keep  still.  Look  at  my  hand,  sir,  I  can't 
hold  it  up.  It  was  a  bomb,  sir,  and  it  killed  three  of 
my  chums  " — and  there  is  a  poor  laddie  quivering 
all  over — a  sort  of  St.  Vitus'  dance.  He  is  completely 
wrecked,  such  a  fine  big  laddie,  only  eighteen,  a  Scotch 
boy. 

"  Well,  I  believe  you  hold  it  a  little  better  than 
you  did  yesterday.  Why,  the  doctor  tells  me  that  in 
time  you  may  be  quite  strong  again.  Let  me  hold  it 
a  bit  for  you  and  we'll  see  if  we  can't  keep  it  quiet 
between  us." 

And  I  take  the  poor  quivering  hand  between  both 
of  mine  and  try  to  encourage  and  strengthen  hope. 
But  it  is  no  use  :  the  struggle  to  keep  still  seems  to 
create  an  unnatural  tension,  so  I  make  some  excuse 
to  take  my  hands  away  : 

"  Should  you  like  some  sweets  ?  I  have  some  in 
my  pocket,  if  you  would.  Here  they  are.  Where  is 
your  home  ?  " 
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"  Near  Glasgow,  sir." 

"  Got  a  father  and  mother  living,  sonny  ?  " 

"  Only  a  mother,  sir  ;  my  father  died  when  I  was 
twelve.  I'm  her  only  boy,  sir.  She  didn't  want  me 
to  come,  but  I  couldn't  bear  not  to  do  my  bit." 

"  No,  laddie,  of  course  you  couldn't,  and  you've 
done  it  right  well.  Why  !  they'll  have  the  band  out 
to  meet  you  when  you  go  back  to  Glasgow.  Won't 
mother  be  proud  of  her  boy  1  I  know  she's  been 
thinking  about  you  every  day  since  you've  been  away, 
and  she's  been  praying  that  you  might  go  back  to 
her  safely." 

"  Aye,  sir,  and  it's  her  prayers  has  kept  me." 

"  Well,  laddie,  thank  God  He  is  letting  you  go  back 
to  her.  He  has  kept  you  through  a  great  deal  of 
danger  and  your  life  has  been  spared.  Don't  forget 
to  thank  Him.  You  know  you  can  manage  to  do  that 
even  though  you  are  fast  in  bed.  You  can  thank 
Him  best  not  with  your  lips  but  with  your  life — doing 
what  He  wants  you  to  do — being  one  of  His  sons." 

And  so  the  round  goes  on.  Suffering  is  on  all  sides  ; 
cases  of  legs  missing,  thighs  fractured,  stomach  wounds, 
head  wounds,  all  calling  for  individual  treatment  with 
a  special  word  to  meet  each  one's  needs.  From  this 
ward  I  pass  to  another,  where  the  scene  repeats  itself. 
"  Been  able  to  sleep  ?  You  look  more  cheery  this 
morning." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  and  a  big  Australian  from  New  South 
Wales  looks  up  and  smiles  in  spite  of  his  broken  thigh. 
We  have  quite  a  good  talk,  for  we  had  discovered  a 
link  yesterday — his   chaplain,   the   Dean  of  Sydney, 
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had  been  a  tutor  at  the  Church  Missionary  College  in 
Islington  while  I  was  at  Highbury,  and  we  were  friends. 

"  Do  you  think  there's  any  chance  of  getting  to 
England  ?  I  don't  want  to  be  kept  in  Malta  and  then 
sent  back  to  Egypt." 

"  I  should  say  there  is  every  possibility.  Have  you 
ever  been,  or  are  you  an  Australian  born  ?  " 

"No,  I  have  never  been,  and  I  want  to  see  the  old 
place  where  my  Dad  used  to  live.  I  have  some  relatives 
there  now.  Have  you  got  a  book,  sir,  for  me  ?  I 
don't  want  any  war  stories." 

"  Well,  no.  I've  run  out  of  magazines.  How  will 
a  Punch  suit  you  ?  It's  an  old  copy,  but  perhaps 
you  haven't  seen  it — the  one  with  the  cartoon  of  the 
Kaiser  and  the  King  of  Belgium.  I  think  it's  one  of 
the  best  we've  ever  had — a  picture  that  will  live 
because  it  portrays  a  real  truth.  It's  a  fine  thing 
when  a  man  can  say  at  the  end  he  has  fought  and 
has  not  lost  his  soul.  There's  a  fight  we  all  have  to 
face — the  material  against  the  spiritual.  It  comes 
in  different  ways  to  us — selfish  ambition  against 
consideration  of  others,  indulgence  against  self-control, 
lust  against  purity.  It's  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the 
devil  hunting  down  the  soul.  You  must  know 
something  about  it  from  the  very  fact  that  you  are 
a  man." 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  do.  You  know  in  Australia  things  are 
a  bit  rough  up  in  the  back  blocks  and  the  boys  don't 
take  much  to  religion — at  least  they  don't  show  it 
much — but  still  we  know  right's  right  and  wrong's 
wrong." 
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"  Well,  you  must  fight  against  the  evil.  It  may  be 
drink,  it  may  be  swearing,  it  may  be  impurity  of  life, 
I  don't  know,  but  you  must  fight  and  not  give  in. 
Christ  gave  Himself  for  all  you  fellows— redeemed 
you  from  the  enemy,  and  you  are  making  His  work 
of  no  avail  if  you  let  that  enemy  win.  Put  on  the 
armour  of  God  and  stand.  Paul  knew  we  had  to 
fight  when  he  said  '  Quit  you  like  men,  be  strong.' 
Ah  !  there's  the  bugle  blowing — a  sign  it's  my  lunch 
time.    I  shall  see  you  again.    I  must  be  off  now." 

It  is  a  relief  to  climb  on  to  deck  again  into  the  fresh 
air.  Sick  visiting  under  present-day  circumstances  is 
strenuous  work  and  it  exhausts  one  a  good  deal. 

To-morrow  we  hope  to  be  in  port,  and  I  shall  try 
to  post  to  you  from  there. 


BUDGET  THREE 
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Two  Quiet  Days — More  taking  Wounded  on  Board — Some  Terrible 
Scenes — Attending  the  "  Cases  " — A  Bomb  on  Hospital  Tents — 
A  Round  of  the  Wards — A  3  a.m.  Talk  with  a  Dying  Lad — 
Other  Deaths — Nothing  but  Bags  of  Bones — Writing  Letters  for 
Wounded — Disembarking  Suvla  Bay  Wounded — More  Changes 
— On  an  Indian  Hospital  Ship — The  Staffs  on  Board — Six 
"Angels  " — Cockroaches  and  Snores — An  Encounter — Getting 
Wounded  on  Board  once  More — Survivors  of  the  ' '  Royal 
Edward  " — Some  Bad  Cases  on  our  Ship — My  Daily  Round- 
Fifty  more  Stretcher  Patients — Tea-time  Funerals — Off  the 
Algerian  Coast— "  Kilburn  "—The  Actor's  Son— A  Difficult 
Question — Sunday  at  Sea — Communion  Services — No  Kikuyu 
Questions — We  turn  Homeward — Nearing  England — Writing 
Postcards — A  Real  Need. 

The  patients  were  all  unloaded  yesterday.  There 
was  very  little  waiting  once  we  were  in  harbour,  and 
the  work  was  finished  rapidly.  Since  then  it  has  been 
a  case  of  "  all  hands  to  the  pump  "  to  prepare  the 
boat  for  the  next  batch  of  wounded — ^\\'ards  are  being 
scrubbed  down,  bedding  changed,  some  of  it  disinfected, 
and  there  is  a  general  squaring  up. 

We  are  heading  back  to  the  north  to  pick  up  another 
load  of  men  and  then,  all  being  well,  to  make  our  way 
to  Alexandria. 

I  must  confess  to  feeling  tired,  and  I  have  seized  the 
opportunity  to  have  a  quiet  hour  on  deck,  lolling  in 
a  deck  chair  and  basking  in  the  sunshine.     There  is 
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a  most  glorious  scene  all  around — blue  sky,  blue  sea, 
and  on  the  left  a  great  jagged  promontory — with  no 
sign  of  life  to  disturb  the  peace.  Is  there  a  war  going 
on  ?  Well,  to  be  in  this  part  of  the  world  just  now 
leads  one  to  think  there  is  not.  Yet  how  soon  shall 
we  be  in  the  midst  of  horrors  again  ! 

I  am  using  these  two  quiet  days  to  accustom  myself 
thoroughly  to  my  surroundings  and  to  study  my 
fellow-travellers  a  little. 

Sunday  Night 

At  last  there  is  a  bit  of  quiet  and  I  must  write  a 
little  before  turning  in.  Last  night  none  of  us  went 
to  bed  :  we  had  only  about  a  couple  of  hours'  rest. 
It  was  nearly  nine  when  we  reached  what  we  supposed 
was  our  appointed  destination.  We  ought  to  have 
been  earlier,  but  a  rough  sea  and  strong  head-wind 
had  delayed  us  somewhat.  Through  some  misunder- 
standing we  anchored  in  the  wrong  place  for  nearly 
a  couple  of  hours,  and  so  had  the  excitement  of  occa- 
sional shells  dropping  near.  There  was  plenty  of 
firing  going  on — shell  and  high  explosive ;  but  luckily 
no  damage  was  done  to  the  ship,  although  we  were  in 
the  danger  zone. 

Soon  after  midnight  a  couple  of  lighters  came  off 
to  us  bringing  loads  of  wounded  and  sick.  Loading 
this  time  was  a  much  more  difficult  business,  for  the 
sea  was  running  fairly  high.  Many  of  the  men  were 
very  badly  hurt  and  had  to  be  hauled  up  in  the  sling 
by  means  of  a  derrick.  Some  struggled  up  the  gangway 
scarcely  able  to  walk  :    lots  of  them  could  not  stand 
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when  once  they  had  got  on  deck.  Many  of  the  dysen- 
tery cases  looked  like  living  skeletons.  It  was  grievous 
to  see  England's  stock  running  to  waste  in  this  way. 

The  lighters  came  twice  and  brought  us  in  all  about 
five  hundred  and  fifty  men — more  than  we  can  hold 
properly,  so  some  cases  are  sleeping  on  the  deck. 

I  cannot  describe  in  too  detailed  a  fashion  the  state 
of  many  of  the  men — lots  of  them  verminous,  clothes 
blood-stained,  unkempt  with  hair  uncut,  unshaved, 
covered  with  dust  and  mud  and  blood  all  clotted 
together.  Some  of  the  wounded  had  just  first  dressings 
clapped  on,  and  all  were  completely  exhausted,  through 
want  of  some  more  nourishing  food  than  bully  beef 
and  with  the  exertion  of  being  got  to  the  ship. 

The  worst  cases  were  attended  to  first  and  were 
taken  to  the  wards  at  once  ;  the  others  lay  for  a  time 
on  the  decks.  To  these  I  played  "  milkman,"  carrying 
round  a  bucket  of  hot  milk  and  giving  each  one  a 
mugful.  It  took  quite  a  long  time,  for  to  many  I  had 
to  give  it  as  to  a  little  child,  holding  the  mug  to  their 
lips.  (Think  how  much  milk  we  consume  on  board 
when  we  have,  as  now,  some  hundreds  of  men  on  a 
strictly  milk  diet.  I  should  not  like  to  say  how 
many  hundreds  of  bottles  of  sterilised  milk  we  carry 
with  us.) 

In  time  the  men  were  all  stripped  ;  clothes  were 
tied  in  bundles  to  be  sterilised  or  destroyed  ;  the 
medical  cases  were  washed  as  much  as  possible  under 
the  circumstances,  put  into  clean  pyjamas,  and  tucked 
into  bed  by  some  of  the  orderlies,  while  the  surgical 
cases  were  attended  to  by  the  doctors  and  dressers. 
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Round  and  everywhere  were  the  sisters,  superintending 
in  one  place,  helping  in  another. 

There  were  men  shot  in  the  chest,  others  in  the  arm 
or  leg  or  both,  several  with  limbs  missing  altogether — 
one  man  has  both  legs  off.  All  these  had  their  wounds 
dressed  and  a  good  many  were  injected  for  tetanus. 

We  cleared  about  5.30  a.m.  Just  before  we  left 
we  saw  a  Taube  drop  a  bomb  on  the  beach  near  the 
hospital  tents.  I  fear  a  good  many  wounded  men  were 
killed  by  it— two  tents  had  vanished  altogether  when 
the  dust  and  smoke  had  settled. 

When  once  the  fellows  were  in  bed  it  was  best  to 
leave  them  alone — to  sleep  if  possible.  Many  of  them 
had  not  had  a  decent  rest  for  goodness  knows  how 
long.  Can  you  imagine  what  it  must  feel  like  to  lie 
on  a  comfortable  bed  under  shelter  in  peace  and 
safety  after  being  months  on  the  Peninsula  in  the 
open  under  shell  fire  day  and  night  ?  I  don't  believe 
people  in  England  realise  that  our  men — their  men — 
cannot  get  away  from  shell  fire  for  a  moment,  much 
as  they  may  try. 

I  snatched  a  couple  of  hours'  rest  lying  on  my  bunk, 
but  I  did  not  undress  in  case  there  were  any  emergency 
calls.  Luckily  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  in  extremis, 
though  some  of  the  fellows  are  very  ill  indeed.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  hold  my  regular  services  to-day. 
Early  everyone  had  to  be  ministering  to  the  bodily 
needs  of  the  patients.  After  breakfast  I  went  round 
the  wards  and  had  a  few  words  with  those  men  who 
were  awake — just  to  reassure  and  steady  them — and 
to  give  out  a  little  reading  to  any  who  wanted  it.    Most 
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of  the  fellows,  however,  seemed  too  weak  to  do  any- 
thing but  lie  still. 

Later  in  the  day  I  administered  the  Holy  Communion 
privately  to  three  men.  There  is  one  boy  with  enteric, 
worn  to  a  shadow  and  suffering  much  pain.  I  doubt 
whether  he  will  live  the  night  through.  He  belongs 
to  the  Sherwood  Foresters  and  is  a  communicant,  and 
when  I  talked  to  him  he  expressed  the  desire  to  receive, 
so  I  held  the  service  quietly  by  his  bedside.  It  was 
terribly  pathetic.  I  wish  I  did  not  have  such  a  choke 
in  the  throat  at  these  times. 

To-night  I  have  had  ten  minutes'  talk  in  one  of 
the  wards,  dealing  with  St.  John  and  his  sufferings 
on  Patmos,  and  how  in  spite  of  all  he  could  still  declare 
"  God  is  love."  We  have  been  passing  the  island 
to-night,  and  the  suggestion  aroused  by  the  sight 
was  too  strong  to  be  avoided. 

I  can't  write  any  more  now.  I  must  turn  in,  for 
there  will  be  a  full  day  before  me  to-morrow. 

Monday 

I  was  called  up  before  three  this  morning  by  the 
sister  on  night  duty  to  go  to  a  patient  who  just 
seemed  to  give  up  hope.  He  died  about  four  o'clock — 
said  he  could  not  hold  out  any  longer — "  I'm  so 
tired  " — and  faded  away  like  a  shadow.  He  was 
conscious  almost  to  the  last  minute,  but  prostrate 
with  exhaustion.  I  read  a  little  to  him — a  few  verses 
out  of  St.  John — and  then  tried  to  lead  his  thoughts 
to  Christ. 

"I'm  very  ill,"  he  said. 
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"  Yes  I  more  ill  than  perhaps  you  know.  And, 
laddie,  I  want  you  to  trust  Jesus  Christ  to  take  care 
of  you.  He  loves  you.  He  gave  Himself  for  you,  and 
if  you  trust  Him  all  will  be  well.  You  needn't  be 
afraid  of  the  journey.  He  will  be  near.  Do  you 
remember  these  words  ?  "  and  I  began  : — 

"  The   Lord  is  my  Shepherd,   I   shall  not  want." 

He  tried  to  join  in  :  he  was  a  Scotch  boy  from 
Edinburgh,  and  I  expect  he  had  learned  the  Psalm 
in  earlier  days.  Then  with  a  faint  muttering  "  Ma 
mither,"  and  the  flicker  of  a  smile  about  his  mouth, 
he  passed  out  on  his  way. 

I  buried  him  at  eight  o'clock— whilst  the  men  were 
at  breakfast. 

During  the  day  two  more  men  have  died  ;  one  the 
boy  that  I  told  you  about  yesterday,  and  the  other 
a  sergeant  who  had  had  his  left  leg  blown  off — terribly 
mangled  and  a  horrible  sight  to  see.  I  was  near  when 
they  dressed  the  leg  yesterday — at  least,  what  was  left 
of  it,  and  it  too  vividly  reminded  one  of  a  shambles ! 
This  man  was  conscious  till  almost  the  last  minute ; 
the  lad  was  not.  I  was  with  them  both  when  they 
died.  War  has  its  stem  realities  and  I  am  amongst 
them  now.  I  have  taken  the  funerals  to-night  at 
six  o'clock. 

Whatever  time  I  had  to  spare  away  from  these  two 
cases  I  have  spent  in  the  wards.  It  is  most  pathetic 
to  see  how  thankful  the  men  are  to  be  where  they 
are.  The  Peninsula  spells  "  nightmare  "  to  them  and 
the  Hospital  Ship  is  "  Paradise  " — it  spells  clean 
clothes  and  rest  and  good  food  and  care  and  peace. 
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Some  of  these  lads  are  nothing  but  bags  of  bones 
with  skin  stretched  over  them  ;  others  are  so  crippled 
with  rheumatism  that  they  cannot  find  one  comfortable 
position  to  lie  in. 

I  am  unable  to  get  to  know  these  cases  much  in 
detail,  for  there  are  nearly  six  hundred  on  board,  and 
we  hope  to  make  Alexandria  to-morrow  night,  when 
we  are  to  unload.  Many  of  the  fellows  are  too  ill  to 
travel  farther  yet  awhile.  They  must  go  into  hospital 
for  a  time. 

I  wonder  what  you  are  doing  at  this  time,  and 
whether  the  war  is  coming  any  nearer  to  you  in 
England?  We  are  cut  off  from  news  here,  but  we 
may  learn  something  when  we  reach  Egypt. 

Good-night. 

Wednesday 

Yesterday  I  was  letter-writer  in  general  to  the  ship. 
I  am  sure,  without  exaggeration,  that  I  scribbled  a 
couple  of  hundred  notes  and  postcards — ready  for  the 
mail  in  Alexandria.    This  is  a  type  of  what  goes  on  : — 

"  Well,  sonny,  shall  I  write  anything  for  you,  or  can 
you  manage  by  yourself  ?  " 

"  Please,  sir,  if  you  will.  My  shoulder  hurts  me  if 
I  sit  up,  and  I  can't  use  my  hand  very  well  as  I  lie  in 
bed." 

"  All  right,  old  chap,  I'll  do  it  for  you,  and  you  must 
tell  me  what  to  say.  Let  me  put  your  name  and 
number  down  first. 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Private  J.  Winter,  39375." 
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Then  the  address  follows  : — 

"  Hospital  Ship , 


"Near  Alexandria, 

"  August  — ,  1915." 
"  Well,  now,  who  is  it  to  ?  Father  or  mother  ?  " 
"  Mother,  sir."     And  so  the  letter  proceeds. 

"  My  dear  Mother, 

"  Just  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  I  have  been 
wounded.  I  am  now  on  a  hospital  ship  going  to  Egypt, 
and  I  will  send  you  the  address  of  the  hospital  where  I  am 
as  soon  as  I  know. 

"  I  have  been  hit  in  the  left  shoulder  and  there  is  a  piece 
of  shrapnel  in  my  leg.  I  expect  the  doctor  will  take  it  out 
for  me.  I  am  going  on  well.  I  expect  I  shall  be  coming 
home  soon.  Don't  worry.  I  shall  be  all  right.  Everybody 
looks  after  me." 

Then  I  read  it  over  to  hear  how  it  sounds,  but  we 
cannot  be  too  particular  about  awkward  phrases. 
There  is  a  long  pause.  Dictating  a  letter  is  a  new 
experience  for  "  sonny  "  and  he  does  not  find  it  easy 
work,  so  I  throw  out  a  few  suggestions  to  help  him. 

"  Have  you  heard  from  home  at  all  or  have  you 
had  a  parcel  ?  Is  there  a  message  you  want  to  send 
to  anyone  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I've  had  a  parcel.  You  might  say  I  got 
it  safe  and  the  fags  were  fine." 

So  down  that  item  goes. 

"  Give  my  love  to  Nellie  and  tell  her  to  write  quickly. 
I've  never  had  a  letter  from  her  since  I've  been  out." 

("  Oh  !  sonny,  is  there  a  Nellie  in  the  case  already  ? — 
and  you  not  twenty  yet  !  ") 
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"  Well  now,  I've  got  it  down.  Let  me  read  the 
last  bit  to  you  so  you  will  see  how  it  goes  : — 

"  Thank  you  for  your  parcel.  It  reached  me  quite  safely 
and  the  cigarettes  were  fine.  I  was  just  out  of  mine  and 
so  was  very  glad  to  have  some  fresh  ones. 

"  Give  my  love  to  Nellie.    I  hope  she  has  not  forgotten 
me.     Tell  her  to  write  soon.     I  haven't  heard  from  her 
yet. 
"  My  love  to  Dad  and  you. 

"  Your  affectionate  son, 

"  Jim." 

Then  across  the  corner  is  scribbled  the  inscription 
"  Written  by  the  chaplain,"  and  the  precious  missive 
is  sealed  up. 

There  are  variations  of  course — letters  to  wives  and 
sweethearts,  inquiries  about  children  and  other  things. 
Some  boys  cannot  get  away  from  the  stereotyped 
phrase  "  Hoping  this  finds  you  well,  as  it  leaves  me  !  " 
I  like  the  man  who  can  say  he  is  well  in  spite  of  a 
fractured  leg  I  I  sometimes  expostulate  when  the 
message  is  too  flagrantly  false,  but  I  generally  receive 
some  such  reply  as  this  : — 

"  Oh,  well,  I  must  make  the  best  of  it.  I  don't 
want  to  frighten  the  missus  and  if  she  knows  she'll 
worry  herself  to  death."  So  dowTi  it  goes.  May  I  be 
forgiven  I 

In  one  form  or  another  there  is  always  the  message 
"  Expect  to  come  home  soon  " — and  in  lots  of  cases 
"  home  "  will  be  beyond  the  veil. 

I  had  a  good  many  individual  talks  with  men.  A 
large  number  belong  to  the  nth  Division  which  made 
the  landing  at  Suvla  Bay  on  August  7th.    Many  of  them 
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have  been  trained  at  the  Belton  Park  Camp,  so  I 
have  been  able  to  chat  about  the  neighbourhood, 
and  Grantham  in  particular.  What  stories  there 
are  of  privations  and  hardships  on  the  Peninsula — 
horrors  seen  and  endured.  It  makes  one  feel  sick  at 
times. 

We  reached  our  port  last  night  just  before  the 
harbour  was  closed,  so  we  anchored  inside.  This 
morning  we  have  been  to  the  quayside  and  dis- 
embarked the  men,  and  now  we  are  lying  at  the  buoys, 
a  little  way  from  the  shore. 

Everyone  is  feeling  very  tired.  These  crowded 
journeys  mean  a  great  strain  on  everybody  all  round, 
for  work  is  the  order  of  all  the  day  and  sometimes 
night  too.  Think  of  what  those  responsible  for  the 
commissariat  department  have  to  face — four  meals 
a  day  for  about  six  hundred  extra  people.  Soup  is 
made  by  the  bucketful,  potatoes  are  cooked  by  the 
sack,  and  "  chicken  diets "  are  arranged  for  large 
numbers  of  men,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  diets. 
The  baker  bakes  all  day,  and  an  understudy  keeps 
his  work  going  all  through  the  night.  The  washerman 
washes  all  day  long,  and  the  same  energy  is  shown 
in  every  department.  When  I  think  of  some  of  those 
lazy  "  Gyps  "  who  were  the  bane  of  my  life  in  college, 
I  wish  they  were  aboard  for  a  week  during  a  strenuous 
time.    They  would  be  cured  I 

To-morrow  there  will  be  a  thorough  cleaning  down 
of  the  vessel ;  fresh  stores  will  be  brought  on  board  ; 
water  and  coal  taken  on,  etc. 
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Several  Days  Later 

More  changes  !  I  am  hoping  to  see  you  before  long, 
for  there  is  a  cable  from  headquarters  in  England 
ordering  us  to  return  home.  So  we  shall  start  in  a 
couple  of  days'  time  with  a  load  of  wounded. 

I  must  try  to  describe  my  surroundings.  I  know 
you  will  be  interested  and,  as  I  am  now  on  board  my 
"  permanent  home,"  it  will  be  the  natural  course  of 
events  for  me  to  refer  fairly  often  to  the  people  with 
whom  I  live  in  daily  contact. 

Can  you  judge  of  my  surprise  when  I  realised  that 
I  was  to  live  largely  "  in  India  "  ?  This  is  an  Indian 
hospital  ship,  and  carries  a  large  native  staff  in  addition 
to  the  European  one.  There  are  in  all  about  eighty 
Indians  of  varying  castes  and  races — sub-assistant 
surgeons,  dispenser,  cooks,  tailor,  sweepers,  dhobis  or 
washermen,  and  orderlies.  I  had  a  bit  of  a  shock 
when  I  saw  the  boat  for  the  first  time,  for  its  gangway 
was  guarded  by  Indian  sentries  in  full  rig-out  of 
turban,  etc. 

There  are  six  doctors  on  board,  all  belonging  to  the 
Indian  Medical  Service.  The  Commandant  is  a  Colonel, 
who  in  peace  time  acts  as  medical  adviser  at  the  court 
of  the  Begum  of  Bhopal  ;  then  there  are  three  Majors, 
all  in  charge  of  districts  in  India,  a  young  Captain, 
who  is  usually  attached  to  a  Gurkha  regiment,  and  a 
Lieutenant .  These  six ,  with  the  Captain  of  the  ship  and 
the  Padre,  form  the  "  High  table  "  in  the  Dining  Saloon. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  six  dressers — one  an 
Indian,  the  others  English  medical  students  from 
London  hospitals  who  have  come  on  board  for  the 
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sake  of  gaining  practical  experience.  These  dine  at 
the  second  table,  while  the  third  one  is  reserved  for 
the  ship's  officers  and  Marconi  operators. 

Then  we  have  our  "  angels  " — six  of  them — clad 
in  red  and  grey,  and  as  befits  beings  of  such  exalted 
order  they  live  in  the  upper  region  of  the  library. 
The  matron  is  a  Norwegian  by  birth.  Strange  to  say, 
she  was  the  first  of  the  staff  with  whom  I  became 
acquainted.  Before  I  had  reported  on  board  at  all 
I  was  shopping  in  the  town,  and  while  in  a  large  store 
thought  I  would  buy  some  things  for  the  use  of  the 
patients.  Seeing  a  grey  dress  and  red  cuffs  close  by 
me  I  resolved  to  get  a  little  advice  first  hand  : — 

"  Excuse  me,  but  I  am  going  on  to  a  hospital  boat 
and  I  want  to  take  some  things  for  the  men.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  is  most  useful  ?  " 

"  Oh  !   where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"On  to  the  " "  when  she  comes  into  port." 

"  Why,  that  is  the  boat  I  come  from.  We  came  in 
this  morning." 

"  Ah  !  then  I  have  asked  the  right  one.  What  is 
it  to  be — tobacco  ?  " 

"  No,  the  men  have  plenty." 

"  Sweets  ?  " 

"  No,  we  get  all  we  want  through  the  Red  Cross 
store.  The  ship  is  really  quite  well  fitted  out.  We 
have  supplies  of  most  things,  and  plenty  of  little 
luxuries  for  the  men.  I  should  keep  my  money  in 
my  pocket  if  I  were  you." 

"  Well,  thanks  very  much  for  the  advice.  If  that 
is  the  case  I  will.     Maybe  later  on  there  will  be  some- 
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thing  needed  which  I  can  supply.  I  expect  I  shall  be 
coming  on  board  fairly  early.  My  orders  will  soon  be 
reaching  me  now  that  the  boat  is  in  harbour.  In  any 
case  I  shall  be  seeing  you  again.  Good-bye  for  the 
present." 

And  we  departed — the  lady,  as  I  afterwards  dis- 
covered, to  give  the  Commandant  a  private  report 
of  the  padre  who  was  about  to  be  inflicted  upon  them. 
However,  I  must  in  honesty  confess  that  she  does 
not  seem  to  have  prejudiced  my  case  ! 

The  " "  is  not  a  large  boat,  somewhere  near 

seven  thousand  tons,  and  carries  a  total  of  about 
five  hundred  and  fifty  people.  Of  these,  roughly 
speaking,  one  hundred  will  be  crew,  one  hundred  of 
various  staffs,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  patients. 
Of  course  at  a  pinch  more  wounded  can  be  put  on 
board.  The  ship  is  very  complete  in  itself  and  has  five 
wards  for  men,  two  for  officers,  operating  room,  X-ray 
room,  dispensary,  patients'  dining-room,  quarters  for 
the  European  staff,  and  special  places  for  the  Easterns. 
The  latter  have  their  own  cooking  houses,  where  they 
seem  ever  to  be  pounding  meal  and  baking  chupatties. 

1  have  a  comfortable  little  cabin  of  my  own.  I  am 
lucky  in  that ;  it  is  again  an  outside  one  with  a  port- 
hole, and  is  fitted  with  electric  fans.  The  one  thing 
I  do  not  approve  of  is  the  cockroaches.  They  swarm 
ever3rwhere — great  black  things  which  dart  about 
like  lightning.  As  all  the  paint  is  white  they  show 
up  very  plainly.  It  is  not  quite  pleasant  when  you 
pull  your  sheet  down  on  your  bunk  to  find  two  or 
three  disappearing  underneath  the  pillow.    I  suppose 
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they  run  over  us  as  we  sleep — an  incentive  not  to 
snore,  but  to  keep  one's  mouth  shut  1 

Talking  of  snoring  reminds  me  I  have  a  noisy 
companion  in  the  cabin  which  is  next  to  mine.  He 
is  one  of  the  dressers  and  is  known  as  "  James."  He 
really  is  a  source  of  amusement,  for  he  has  a  stately 
manner,  is  most  fastidious  about  his  clothes,  and 
sports  a  monocle.  The  best  of  it  is  he  is  sublimely 
unconscious  when  his  leg  is  being  pulled — which 
occurs  pretty  often  1  He  must  be  well  over  forty, 
so  he  is  old  enough  to  be  awake  to  things.  Anyhow 
he  is  a  champion  snorer,  and  when  he  is  not  lying  on 
his  bunk  smoking  some  strong  weed  which  penetrates 
into  my  quarters  he  gives  me  a  concert — not  a  solo, 
but  a  full  orchestra.    Luckily  I  am  a  good  sleeper. 

Sunday  Morning 
We  are  to  load  up  with  wounded  to-day  and  sail 
this  evening,  so  all  is  bustle  and  confusion.  It  means 
an  unsettled  day  and  no  regular  services.  Early  this 
morning  I  took  a  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion. 
Only  three  of  the  sisters  turned  up.  I  find  that  a 
very  small  percentage  indeed  of  the  staff  are  members 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  colonel  and  all  the 
majors  are  Presbyterians,  the  matron  is  a  Lutheran, 
one  sister  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  another  a  Presbyterian. 
Then  of  the  dressers  only  two  are  at  all  likely  to  come  ; 
the  rest  seem  to  be  indifferent. 

Later  on  in  the  Day 
I  found  the  dressers  were  not  wanted  this  morning 
after  breakfast,  so  I  persuaded  two  of  them  to  go  on 
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shore  with  me  to  service  at  St.  Mark's  in  Mehemet 
Ali  Square.  It  was  a  long  way  to  walk,  but  we  did  it 
leisurely,  arrived  early  and  found  we  had  half  an  hour 
to  spare.  Near  the  church  we  met  one  of  the  officers 
with  whom  I  had  travelled  on  first  coming  out,  and 
he  carried  us  off  to  drink  lemon  squash. 

"  You've  plenty  of  time.  I'm  going  to  service  too, 
so  I'll  see  you're  not  late." 

Oh  !  that  lemon  squash.  How  I  rued  drinking  it 
later  !  When  we  got  into  church,  which  was  pleasantly 
cool,  I  began  to  drip,  and  I  dripped  and  dripped.  I 
felt  positively  ashamed  of  myself  as  I  mopped  con- 
tinuously. No  more  iced  drinks  for  me  after  a  hot 
walk.  My  companions  were  in  a  like  plight,  and  I 
think  the  whole  trio  of  us  must  have  been  conspicuous. 

The  service  was  very  nice — a  crowded  congregation, 
largely  military,  a  good  sermon,  and  hearty  singing. 
I  was  very  taken  with  the  building  itself — plain  and 
simple,  but  solid  and  Eastern  in  style. 

On  leaving  I  ran  across  a  couple  of  the  doctors  who 
had  been  with  me  in  camp  in  England. 

"  Well,  whoever  thought  of  seeing  you  here !  Where 
have  you  sprung  from  ?  " 

"  Just  off  a  boat  from  the  Peninsula.  Have  been 
working  on  a  lighter  carrying  wounded  from  Cape 
Helles  to  Mudros.  We've  had  a  pretty  tough  time 
and  are  down  here  to  see  after  some  stores  and  also, 
if  we  can,  to  get  a  bit  of  a  rest.    Where  are  you  ?  " 

"  On  the  ' ,'  just  sailing  to-day  for  home." 

"  Lucky  beggar  !  I  wish  we  were  coming  too.  I 
suppose  we  shall  get  there  some  time.     Good  luck  !  " 
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The  world  is  a  small  place  after  all — but  then  so 
many  people  are  concentrated  here  just  now. 

This  afternoon  the  wounded  have  been  put  on 
board,  some  from  hospitals  in  the  city  and  a  good 
number  from  Cairo.  The  loading  has  been  done  by 
Australians — fine,  well-built  fellows,  who  know  their 
work  and  do  it  expeditiously  and  skilfully.  The 
patients  are  now  settling  down  in  the  wards.  I  am 
going  round  presently. 

Shortly  before  we  sailed  the  "  Soudan  "  came  in 
alongside,  carrying  the  four  hundred  survivors  of  a 
terrible  calamity.  One  of  our  transports,  the  "  Royal 
Edward,"  had  been  torpedoed  and  about  one  thousand 
men  had  been  drowned.  This  is  the  first  transport 
we  have  lost,  but  it  is  none  the  less  dreadful.  It  is 
War — spelt  with  a  capital  "  W."  It  seems  such  a 
wastage  of  life — worse  than  when  men  are  killed  on 
the  battlefield,  where  they  have  had  a  chance  of 
doing  something.  In  a  case  such  as  this  they  are 
more  like  rats  caught  in  a  trap.  I  watched  some  of 
the  men  being  carried  off  on  stretchers,  evidently 
suffering  from  accidents  and  exhaustion. 

What  a  change  has  come  into  my  life  in  the  short 
space  of  a  few  weeks  !  Not  only  are  there  new  scenes 
and  a  new  setting,  but  the  very  "  atmosphere  "  is 
different.  The  life  that  I  lived  before  leaving  England 
seems  to  be  cut  off  by  a  great  gulf  from  the  present. 
Will  it  ever  be  possible  to  pick  up  the  threads  at  the 
point  where  they  were  laid  down  ?  The  people  who 
see  this  War  in  reality  cannot  be  the  same  as  before. 
Both  men  and  women  will  be  changed— made  to  see 
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things  from  a  fresh  standpoint  and  to  adopt  new  ideals 
and  new  values. 

Mid-week 

We  have  many  dysentery  cases  on  board.  Some  of 
the  worst  are  in  cots  on  the  fore  well-deck  in  order 
that  they  may  catch  whatever  breeze  is  going.  It 
is  dreadfully  hot  in  the  wards  below.  Some  of  the 
fellows  are  shocking  to  see — so  shrivelled  and  so 
yellow — many  of  them  have  jaundice  in  addition  to 
the  other  trouble.  One  patient  in  this  lot  looks  quite 
old.  He  seemed  to  be  at  the  last  gasp  when  he  was 
brought  on  to  the  ship,  but  he  is  still  holding  on — 
thanks  largely  to  the  indefatigable  attention  of  the 
matron  and  sister-in-charge.  The  doctors  say  they 
themselves  can  do  but  little  :  it  is  a  case  of  nursing. 
Somehow  or  other  the  old  boy  has  won  the  nickname 
of  "  Sir  Walter  Scott  " — I  cannot  tell  how.  His 
surname  is  Scott,  and  the  title  was  soon  tacked  on 
as  a  matter  of  course.  At  present  he  is  too  weak  to 
talk  ;  he  can  only  look  at  you  with  eyes  that  seem 
as  though  they  would  drop  from  his  head.  Still  he 
has  many  sympathisers,  who  lean  over  the  rail  from 
the  promenade  deck  and  give  him  a  friendly  nod  of 
recognition. 

We  have  many  wounded  and  also  some  mental 
cases — the  latter  distressing  to  deal  with. 

By  now  I  have  gained  a  general  knowledge  of 
"  my  parish,"  and  each  day  will  give  me  more  detail. 
The  work  in  the  wards  is  tiring,  but  it  is  the  part  I 
like  best.  I  start  about  half -past  nine  and  am  busy 
until  twelve  o'clock,  when  the  men's  dinner  begins 
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to  demand  all  attention.  I  then  usually  come  up  on 
deck  and  go  round  to  the  men  who  are  quartered  there. 
A  good  many  of  the  cot  cases,  after  they  have  been 
seen  by  the  doctor  and  had  their  wounds  dressed,  are 
hauled  up  to  spend  the  middle  part  of  the  day  on  deck. 
There  is  a  lift,  worked  by  hand,  which  does  the  trick. 
Dinner  is  brought  round  to  these  men  in  the  open 
air,  and  sometimes  the  chaplain  finds  that  he  is  wanted 
to  cut  food  up  into  bits  or  to  help  an  invalid  to  wrestle 
with  a  chicken  bone,  or  even  to  feed  a  patient — nurse- 
wise.  But  that  is  only  when  the  sister  is  not  about — 
for  a  mere  mortal  clad  in  khaki  cannot  compete  with 
an  "  angel."  She  holds  undisputedly  the  first  place 
in  the  men's  affections. 

We  have  called  in  at  Malta  and  have  taken  fifty 
more  patients  on  board — all  stretcher  cases.  We  put 
into  the  quarantine  harbour  and  the  men  and  officers 
were  brought  off  from  the  shore  in  large  barges,  and 
then  they,  stretchers  and  all,  were  swung  on  to  the 
deck  by  means  of  a  derrick.  No  one  was  allowed  to 
land  ;  our  only  communication  with  the  shore  was 
by  means  of  a  telephone  which  the  naval  engineers 
brought  on  board  directly  we  reached  the  port.  We 
weighed  anchor  in  about  six  hours'  time  and  stood 
off  the  island  for  the  night,  in  order  to  catch  the  breeze. 

We  are  now  more  than  full  and  we  are  feeling  the 
heat  oppressive — it  is  so  close  and  clammy.  The 
sirocco  is  blowing  and  it  tries  the  fellows  very  much. 
It  is  affecting  the  mental  cases  especially — one  man 
tried  to  jump  overboard  when  he  was  being  exercised 
on  deck  this  morning. 
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To-day  there  has  been  another  death — a  man  in 
the  Hertfordshire  Yeomanry.  He  was  in  a  dangerous 
condition  when  he  came  on  board  and  has  been  going 
steadily  downhill  each  day  since.  I  have  done  what 
I  could  for  him,  but  it  has  not  been  much  ;  he  has 
been  in  a  comatose  state  most  of  the  time. 

I  shall  take  the  funeral  at  five  o'clock  this  evening 
whilst  the  patients  are  having  tea.  We  try  to  avoid 
letting  them  see  the  sight,  for  it  is  our  aim  to  draw 
their  thought  away  from  death  as  much  as  possible. 
These  funerals  at  sea  have  an  element  of  pathos  which 
is  lacking  to  those  on  land  :  there  is  the  heart  which 
has  thrilled  at  the  thought  of  home  still  for  ever  ; 
there  is  the  disappointed  hope  and  in  its  place  the 
"  long  journey  west  "  ;  there  is  the  absence  of  relatives 
and  comrades  as  mourners  ;  there  is  the  unmarked 
grave  with  the  surging  sea  beating  above  and  around. 

I  am  learning  to  map  out  my  days  in  a  fairly  regular 
way.  Public  life  begins  with  breakfast  at  8.30.  Then 
from  nine  o'clock  to  half-past  there  is  a  sharp  walk 
up  and  down  the  promenade  deck — to  take  in  a  good 
supply  of  oxygen  in  view  of  the  morning's  work. 
Visiting  in  the  wards  fills  up  the  next  three  hours  or 
so  ;  lunch  comes  at  one,  and  is  followed  by  a  lull. 
Most  people  have  a  siesta — I  usually  write  during 
this  time.  I  find  I  cannot  do  much  with  the  men 
during  the  afternoon,  for  they  all  take  their  forty 
winks.  Tea  is  at  four,  and  soon  afterwards  work  in 
the  wards  begins  again.  This  goes  on  until  seven, 
when  there  is  dinner.  At  eight  we  often  have  a  concert 
or  magic-lantern  show  for  the  men  either  on  deck  or 
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in  their  dining-room,  and  if  there  is  no  entertainment 
there  officers  and  sisters  usually  demand  some  music 
in  the  Lounge.  Of  course,  one  is  liable  to  be  called 
off  at  any  time  to  a  special  case. 

Saturday 

We  are  off  the  Algerian  coast — have  passed  Pantel- 
laria  and  Cape  Bon  some  time  ago,  and  are  hoping  to 
make  for  Gibraltar  to-morrow.  The  sea  continues 
to  be  marvellously  smooth  :  I  trust  it  will  be  equally 
kind  when  we  are  in  the  Bay,  for  this  boat  has  the 
reputation  of  rolling  badly. 

Several  boats  have  passed  us  to-day  ;  one  a  large 
battleship  steaming  East  and  taking  a  funny  zig-zag 
course,  evidently  to  avoid  submarines  ;  another  much 
smaller  one  towing  what  we  judged  to  be  a  monitor, 
but  it  was  so  largely  disguised  by  canvas  awnings 
that  it  was  difficult  to  identify. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  two  or  three  men  that  I  had 
talks  with  this  morning.  They  were  all  in  what  we 
call  C  ward. 

"  Hullo,  Kiiburn  !     All  right  this  morning  ?  " 

"  Fine,  sir,"  is  the  cheery  reply  from  a  man  who 
is  completely  blind — optic  nerve  destroyed  by  a  bullet. 
He  is  nicknamed  after  the  district  in  which  his  home 
is.  I  believe  the  matron  is  primarily  responsible  for 
these  names,  for  they  seem  to  spring  into  being  directly 
she  has  been  her  round  of  the  wards. 

"  Well,  are  you  learning  to  find  your  way  about 
the  ward  and  up  the  stairs  on  to  the  deck  ? 

"  Yes,   sir,   I   can  get  about  down  here  all  right. 
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Somebody  generally  leads  me  to  the  stairs  and  then 
I  can  get  up  easily." 

"  Oh  I  I  expect  you'll  soon  be  quite  clever.  What 
were  you  doing  before  you  joined  up  ?  " 

"  Carter,  sir,  for  '  Robinsons  '  in  Edgware  Road, 
but  I  can't  do  that  now." 

"  No,  of  course  you  can't.  You  will  be  sent  to  that 
training  place  in  Regent's  Park  to  be  taught  to  do 
something  with  your  hands.  They  must  find  another 
trade  for  you.  If  you  have  a  pension,  it  will  still  be 
better  for  you  to  have  something  to  do.  Life  will  be 
much  happier  and  time  won't  hang  so  on  your  hands. 
Be  sure  and  keep  your  spirits  up.  Got  any  relations 
living  in  Kilburn  ?  " 

"  My  mother,  sir." 

"  You  give  me  her  address  and  I'll  go  and  see  her. 
I  always  stay  in  Brondesbury  when  I'm  in  London, 
and  you  will  go  to  hospital  first,  so  I  shall  see  her 
before  you  will,"  interposes  a  new  voice. 

"  Hullo,  Matron  I  That's  right.  Kilburn,  you'll 
have  to  mind  how  you  behave.  Shall  I  come  and 
read  to  you  a  bit  this  afternoon  ?  " 

"  Please,  sir." 

And  I  did — first  a  story  and  then  the  story  of  Jesus 
and  a  blind  man. 

"  You  know  even  if  Jesus  doesn't  come  to-day  and 
open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  men.  He  will  open  the  eyes 
of  your  mind  if  you  will  let  Him  and  He  will  teach 
you  many  things — how  He  loves  you  and  wants  you 
to  be  His  follower,  and  He  promises  that  if  we  follow 
Him  we  shall  not  walk  in  darkness." 
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The  man  is  groping  after  the  truth,  but  he  is  still 
as  ignorant  as  a  child  concerning  religious  matters. 

The  next  bed  had  a  big  gaunt-looking  man  in  it. 

"  Come  and  have  a  talk,  sir.  You  don't  know  how 
I  enjoyed  our  yarn  yesterday." 

"  That's  right.    So  did  I." 

We  had  found  the  world  was  a  very  small  place, 
for  this  fellow  had  a  very  great  esteem  for  the  Vicar 
of  St.  James-the-Less,  Bethnal  Green.  He  had  been 
in  earlier  days  in  an  engineer's  office  with  him  and 
then  their  ways  had  parted,  but  he  had  still  kept  in 
touch  with  the  vicar's  doings.  You  can  imagine  his 
delight  when  I  told  him  his  mate  had  been  one  of 
my  dearest  college  friends  and  that  my  admiration 
for  him  was  unbounded.  We  chanted  a  regular 
"  Te  Deum  "  of  praise.  I  hope  someone's  ears  burned 
well  !  Then  our  talk  passed  over  many  subjects — 
English  literature.  Punch's  cartoons,  wife,  home 
prospects,  churchmanship,  and  so  on  to  deeper  things 
of  the  personal  life. 

This  man  has  been  in  the  Royal  Naval  Division, 
and  is  going  home  through  complications  arising  after 
an  acute  attack  of  appendicitis.  Through  some  cause 
or  other  he  has  been  alienated  from  church  member- 
ship and  seems  to  have  drifted.  He  is  quiet  and 
reserved  and  does  not  unburden  himself  easily. 

In  a  bed  near  by  there  lies  a  boy,  only  just  eighteen, 
wounded  with  two  bullet  wounds  and  also  crippled 
with  rheumatism.  He  belongs  to  a  family  of  actors 
and  has  been  on  the  stage  himself. 

"  Will   you  wire   for   me,   sir,   directly  we   get   to 
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Southampton  ?  Why,  my  Dad  will  want  to  come 
rushing  off  in  his  car  to  me  anywhere  as  soon  as  he 
knows  I  am  back." 

"  Yes,  sonny,  I'll  see  the  message  goes  all  right. 
Now,  you  must  make  haste  and  get  better.  I've 
brought  you  something  else  to  read  and  I'm  coming 
to  play  patience  with  you  to-night.  Want  to  smoke, 
eh  ?  Well,  if  you  smoke  so  much  you'll  have  to  try 
a  pipe  by  and  by.  So  many  cigarettes  are  not  good 
for  you.  You've  got  a  wonderful  machine  and  you're 
the  man  in  charge,  so  you  mustn't  put  it  out  of  order." 

And  the  conversation  passes  to  the  care  of  the  body 
and  the  preciousness  of  the  gift  entrusted  to  us.  I 
have  to  try  to  bring  in  a  message  of  worth,  and  the 
way  to  the  mind  and  heart  is  sometimes  circuitous  ! 
Talk  of  the  guile  of  the  serpent.  I  am  learning  all 
about  it.  I  thought  I  had  practised  it  in  college  days, 
but  no  !   I  have  not  been  an  adept  until  now. 

"  Sir,  do  you  think  there  is  a  good  God  in  the  world  ?  " 
The  questioner  this  time  is  a  man  lying  in  a  cot  with 
both  his  ankles  crushed. 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  have  been  doing  veterinary  work  and,  sir, 
the  suffering  among  the  horses  and  mules  is  awful. 
I  can't  think  a  good  God  would  let  it  go  on." 

And  there  follows  the  tale  of  the  wastage  of  life 
among  the  mules  and  camels  and  horses,  and  the 
agony  of  brute  creation  through  war.  The  man  cried 
as  he  told  me  it  all.  He  had  been  groom  to  a  colonel 
in  Hampshire,  and  when  his  master  was  summoned 
to  service  he  enlisted  and  went  with  him  and  was 
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allotted  the  care  of  his  horse — one  he  was  specially 
fond  of — and  he  described  its  sufferings  on  the  voyage, 
finally  how  a  shell  mauled  it  and  how  he  put  it  out 
of  its  misery  himself. 

"  I  don't  think  the  goodness  of  God  is  called  into 
question  in  this  case.  It  is  not  in  His  plan  that  animals 
should  suffer,  but  when  sin  entered  into  the  world 
they  were  affected  like  everything  else.  You  might 
say  equally  well  that  God  isn't  good  because  He 
allows  the  War  to  go  on  and  many  innocent  people 
die  agonising  deaths,  but  all  the  suffering  springs 
really  from  man's  wickedness.  God  gave  us  the  power 
of  choice,  the  power  of  controlling  our  actions  or 
loosing  our  passions.  If  we  misuse  our  freedom  we 
are  all  the  more  responsible  and  blameworthy  for 
what  follows.  The  sin  is  ours,  not  God's.  The  whole 
of  the  animal  world  is  bound  together,  and  you  know 
man  is  part  of  it — the  head  of  it — so  the  rest  is  affected 
by  his  actions." 

I  am  afraid  I  did  not  clear  the  difficulty.  It  is  not 
easy  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  answer  various 
problems  that  keep  coming  up,  and  this  one  is  hard — 
to  show  that  God  is  not  responsible  for  all  the  sufferings 
of  animals,  and  that  it  is  the  direct  consequence  of 
man's  wickedness.  "  The  whole  creation  groaneih  and 
travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now.  And  not  only 
they."  I  do  like  that  "  they  "—it  is  good  to  think 
that  there  is  redemption  for  them  in  the  golden  age  : 
no  more  broken  horses  being  worked  when  they  ought 
to  be  at  rest,  no  more  knackers'  processions,  no  more 
wounded  birds  and  animals  crawling  under  cover  to 
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die  a  lingering  death,  no  more  ill-treatment.  They 
are  to  be  redeemed  as  well  as  we — in  whatever  way 
their  redemption  shall  come  about. 

Sunday  at  Sea 

There  was  a  curious  morning  haze  in  the  distance 
and  the  sea  looked  like  oil.  There  was  not  a  breath 
of  wind  and  everything  was  suggestive  of  heat.  We 
were  fairly  close  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  once  when 
the  mist  cleared  we  caught  sight  of  some  of  the  snow- 
tipped  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  We  longed  for 
the  coldness  which  must  have  been  there,  but  was 
not  with  us. 

I  had  a  Communion  Service  in  the  library  at  7  a.m. 
Two  or  three  of  the  sisters  and  a  few  wounded  officers 
and  men  came.  After  breakfast  I  spent  the  whole 
morning  in  wards  A  and  C  among  the  cot  cases — real 
parochial  visiting  and  hard  work. 

During  the  afternoon  we  drew  near  to  Gibraltar. 
From  the  Mediterranean  side  the  Rock  looks  like  the 
top  part  of  an  elephant's  trunk,  head  and  back  standing 
sheer  out  of  the  sea.  We  went  in  quite  close  to  the 
harbour  in  answer  to  a  summons.  On  our  way  in  we 
passed  a  large  transport  (the  sister  ship  to  the  one  I 
came  out  on) — went  close  by  as  she  lay  anchored. 
Her  decks  were  crowded  with  Scottish  troops.  We 
had  all  our  wounded  who  could  possibly  be  moved 
up  on  deck,  and  when  the  Jocks  saw  all  our  grey- 
flannelled  people,  didn't  they  cheer  !  Time  after  time 
the  "  hurrahs  "  rang  out.  As  we  waited  some  time 
near  by  they  produced  bagpipes  and  gave  us  a  real 
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Highland  welcome.  Our  men  were  tremendously 
pleased  and  kept  shouting  out,  "  Are  we  downhearted  ? 
No  !  " 

There  was  a  pathetic  side  to  the  scene.  There  was 
that  great  boat  with  its  cargo  of  several  thousand 
men  due  to  sail  East — to  make  its  way  to  the  scene 
of  struggle  and  suffering.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid 
wondering  how  many  of  that  high-spirited  party  would 
come  back  in  a  like  condition  to  our  poor  broken 
fellows. 

At  5.30  I  conducted  a  Communion  Service  in  ward  A 
— ^under  difficulties.  My  communicants  were  lying  in 
bed  in  all  parts  of  the  ward,  so  I  had  to  take  my  stand 
near  the  "  well,"  which  goes  right  down  through  the 
centre  to  the  Indians'  quarters  on  the  deck  below.  It 
is  extremely  difficult  to  secure  quiet  on  board  ship  ; 
there  is  always  something  swaying  and  creaking,  even 
when  the  engines  are  not  working.  I  had  hoped  that 
as  we  were  anchored  everything  would  be  perfectly 
still,  but  it  was  not.  I  posted  Indian  sentries  at  the 
doors  and  took  all  precautions  that  I  could  to  ensure 
our  being  undisturbed.  The  "  table  "  was  the  top 
of  a  medicine  trolley — there  was  no  room  for  any 
extra  furniture. 

I  began  by  giving  a  little  address  explaining  three 
things  that  the  Lord's  Supper  means  to  us  : — 

(a)  A  remembrance  of  Christ's  work  for  us. 

(b)  A  means  of  strengthening  as  we  receive  in  faith, 
and  a  renewal  of  our  oath  of  allegiance  to  our  General. 

(c)  A  sign  of  our  fellowship  with  one  another  as 
Christian  men. 
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Then  we  tried  to  sing  a  hymn — don't  smile  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  lead  the  "  joyful  noise  " — and  after 
that  we  had  the  service. 

Through  the  open  port-holes  we  could  see  the  Rock 
all  glistening  in  the  sunlight.  That  and  the  unusual 
circumstances  made  it  a  Communion  never  to  be 
forgotten.  The  two  orderlies  were  churchmen  and 
confirmed,  then  there  were  two  other  members  of 
the  Church,  a  Presbyterian  (a  regular  member  of  his 
church),  one  of  the  paralysed  lads — brought  up  a 
Presbyterian,  never  a  member,  but  anxious  to  join 
in  with  us — and  three  others,  all  unconfirmed  members 
of  the  Church  of  England.  I  have  had  to  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  of  ecclesiastical  rule  and  be  my  own 
"  Ordinary."  I  am  not  troubled  with  Kikuyu  ques- 
tions. I  am  quite  clear  about  my  position.  As  the 
only  chaplain  on  board  I  shall  minister  to  any  man 
who  desires  my  ministrations.  The  position  here  is 
absolutely  different  from  that  on  shore  at  home.  There 
a  man  can  attend  his  own  particular  service,  but  here 
he  cannot.  I  had  talked  to  all  these  men  during  the 
morning,  and  when  one  told  me  how  three  times  over 
he  had  asked  the  chaplain  on  the  field  to  allow  him 
to  attend  the  Communion  Service  and  had  been  refused 
because  he  was  not  confirmed  I  felt  most  indignant. 
Therefore  I  bade  him  and  all  others  who  had  sufficient 
faith  to  desire  to  join  us  to  do  so. 

After  the  service  I  went  round  to  all  these  uncon- 
firmed ones  and  bade  them  remember  their  first 
Communion,  and  how  that  I  took  it  as  a  pledge  that 
if  God  spared  them  they  would  become  regular  members 
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when  they  got  home.  You  would  have  rejoiced  to 
hear  one  after  the  other  thank  me  and  readily  give 
the  promise. 

I  found  quite  a  little  crowd  of  Indians  on  the  steps 
leading  to  their  quarters,  standing  quite  silently  and 
watching  with  very  great  interest.  They  had  eluded 
the  sentries  and  had  entered  by  another  way.  I  wonder 
what  they  thought  of  it  all. 

At  eight  o'clock  to-night  I  have  had  service  on  deck. 
All  the  wounded  who  were  up — about  one  hundred  and 
ninety  of  them  l5ang  in  deck  chairs,  the  medical  staff 
(doctors,  sisters,  and  dressers),  some  of  the  ship's  staff, 
and  a  few  Indians  made  up  the  congregation.  We  had 
a  lot  of  hymns,  the  form  of  prayer  for  parade  services, 
and  a  short  address  on  the  "  rich  fool — the  man  not 
rich  toward  God."  The  whole  lasted  about  forty 
minutes. 

We  left  Gibraltar  about  6.30,  so  by  service  time  we 
felt  we  really  had  our  faces  turned  to  the  Homeland. 
There  was  a  pleasantly  cool  breeze  blowing,  and  there 
had  been  quite  a  lengthened  twilight  instead  of  the 
sudden  transition  from  light  to  darkness  which  we 
had  experienced  in  the  East. 

Later 

It  is  still  fairly  calm,  although  there  is  a  strong  wind 
blowing  and  the  boat  rolls  somewhat.  We  shall  soon 
be  entering  the  Bay,  and  I  expect  writing  operations 
will  cease  there.  There  are  more  tokens  of  life  about 
us  ;  several  ships  have  been  within  sight,  one  convoy 
with  its  escorts  going  south.    Just  after  lunch  a  whale 
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kindly  came  up  quite  close  to  the  boat  and  displayed 
itself  to  full  advantage  :  it  was  a  comparatively  small 
one,  but  still  it  was  most  interesting  to  see.  The 
captain  tells  me  that  at  this  season  of  the  year  the 
old  ones  with  their  calves  are  often  seen  in  this  region, 
hunting  after  the  shoals  ot  fish. 

Nearing  England 

Last  night  I  held  a  service  in  C  ward  after  all  the 
men  were  safely  tucked  up  in  bed  for  the  night.  The 
Indians  possess  a  little  portable  harmonium  which 
I  was  able  to  borrow,  and  the  matron  played  for  me, 
We  had  three  hymns — "  Jesu,  Lover  of  my  soul," 
"  Oh  I  for  a  closer  walk  with  God,"  and  "  For  ever 
with  the  Lord  "  ;  a  few  prayers,  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer  said  altogether,  and  then  a  short  talk  on 
"  Casting  all  your  care  on  Him,  for  He  careth  for  you." 
A  few  men  in  the  ward  were  Roman  Catholics,  but 
they  joined  in  the  singing  quite  heartily  and  listened 
attentively.  One  man  told  me  afterwards  that  he 
wished  I  had  gone  on  talking  for  an  hour  ! — which  is 
more  than  some  of  you  say  when  you  have  to  listen 
to  my  sermons  1 

To-day  is  fairly  rough  and  all  the  port-holes  have 
to  be  closed,  which  makes  the  wards  stuffy.  A  good 
many  of  the  fellows  are  down  with  mat  de  mer,  and 
also  there  is  one  serious  case  of  pneumonia,  due  possibly 
to  the  transition  from  a  hot  to  a  cool  climate. 

This  morning  a  couple  of  postcards  were  doled 
out  to  each  man  for  him  to  write  and  let  his  relatives 
know  that  he  had  safely  landed  at  Southampton.     I 
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have  been  round  to  write  for  those  who  are  too  ill  to 
do  it  for  themselves.  It  is  pathetic  to  see  men  with 
maimed  hands,  or  paralysed,  or  blind,  realising  how 
helpless  they  are.  One  poor  fellow — a  Scotch  sergeant 
who  has  had  a  heat  stroke — dictated  to  me  what  he 
wanted  put  down,  and  when  it  got  to  the  stage  of 
sending  his  love  to  his  four  little  children  he  broke 
down  completely,  cried  like  a  child  himself.  I  couldn't 
comfort  him  at  all. 

We  hope  to  anchor  off  Cowes  to-night  and  then  to 
disembark  the  men  in  the  morning.  The  thought  of 
home  is  acting  like  a  tonic  on  some  of  them.  Truly 
"  there's  no  place  like  home." 

I  expect  we  shall  sail  for  the  East  again  shortly. 
The  ship  will  refit  and  then  we  shall  be  off  once 
more. 

There  has  been  much  I  have  not  been  able  to  tell 
you  through  want  of  time.  There  are  the  entertain- 
ments on  board,  the  dealings  with  the  staff,  and  many 
other  items.  Perhaps  some  of  them  will  be  detailed 
later  on  for  your  edification. 

I  am  in  a  fair  way  to  create  the  family  record  for 
travel.  I  have  been  at  least  ten  thousand  miles  on 
the  sea  since  I  saw  you.  The  voyage  has  meant  a  new 
mode  of  life,  new  conditions  of  work,  new  problems, 
new  sorrows,  and  a  new  vision.  Possibly  a  "  new 
man  "  will  emerge  as  the  result. 

I  feel  that  experience  will  help  me  a  good  deal  in 
my  job.  I  shall  be  better  able  to  grapple  with  some 
of  the  difficulties  and  to  tackle  some  of  the  people 
whom  at  present  I  have  not  touched.     There  are  so 
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many  men  with  whom  I  have  not  been  able  to  come 
into  close  contact  at  all — I  really  feel  very  ashamed. 
I  have  found  one  real  need  on  board — more  literature. 
Will  you  set  to  work  and  collect  a  sackful  for  me — old 
magazines,  sevenpenny  novels,  anything  not  too  heavy 
and  out  of  date  ?  I  have  scribbled  requests  to  a  dozen 
centres  that  my  friends  may  send  me  a  supply  down 
to  the  ship  while  she  is  in  port. 


BUDGET  FOUR 

WITH   INDIAN   WOUNDED 

Return  to  Southampton — Plenty  of  Packages — Waiting  for  Orders — 
Carisbrooke  Castle — Happy  Outings — My  Fellow  Travellers — 
An  Exciting  Night — Tiny  Congregations — In  Boulogne  Harbour 
— Bringing  Wounded  on  Board^ — A  Varied  Crowd— Boulogne 
Cathedral^ — A  Service  without  a  Priest — To  Sea  Again— A 
Round  of  the  Wards— Not  Chaplain  but  "Visitor"  to  Indian 
Soldiers — A  Service  held  by  Sikhs — Their  Spiritual  Side— Fog 
and  a  Midnight  Alarm — Visits  to  Crew — Marseilles — Incurables 
We  Sail  Again — Keeping  Sunday  at  Sea — The  Young  Bengali — 
Smells  and  Indian  Cookery — An  Uncomfortable  Time — Facing 
the  Storm — Alexandria. 

It  was  great  having  the  forty-eight  hours'  leave 
at  home.  On  my  return  to  Southampton  I  found  the 
boat  in  dock  and  went  aboard  at  once.  When  I  cHmbed 
on  to  the  deck  an  Indian  o'  derly,  all  smiles,  met  me 
and  said,  "  Plenty  of  packages,  sir,  in  Orderly  room," 
so  I  went  and  looked  in.  Sure  enough,  there  were 
six  bales — not  packages,  but  bales — from  a  Blackheath 
congregation.  A  Httle  later,  when  I  was  settling 
serenely  in  my  cabin,  my  steward  came  along  and 
told  me  there  were  many  parcels  for  me  in  the  Colonel's 
office.  Investigation  showed  that  one  end  of  it  was 
about  filled  up,  for  there  were  twenty-nine  in  all  in 
the  pile  !  My  "  post  "  has  been  a  source  of  amusement 
to  the  whole  boat.  But  I  don't  mind  :  the  laugh  is 
on  my  side,  for  after  sorting  the  literature  over  and 
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putting  all  duplicates  on  one  side  for  immediate  use, 
I  find  myself  the  happy  guardian  of  about  two  hundred 
bound  volumes  and  five  hundred  magazines  and  papers 
— a  splendid  collection  which  will  give  unbounded 
pleasure  both  to  patients  and  to  the  ship's  staff. 

My  friends  have  been  exceedingly  generous  in  their 
response  to  my  request.  I  wish  I  could  say  personally 
to  each  of  them,  "  Thank  you  very  much." 

We  were  kept  in  dock  for  twelve  hours,  and  after 
that  went  out  into  the  roadstead  to  lie  of!  Cowes — 
"  to  await  orders  from  the  Admiralty." 

We  are  still  waiting,  and  I  fear  that  to  most  the 
time  is  proving  tedious.  For  one  thing  we  all  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  had  the  extra  days  at  home. 
It  is  particularly  tantalising  to  those  who  live  in 
Southampton.  As  one  of  the  officers  said  to  me  this 
morning,  "  It's  a  case  of  '  so  near  and  yet  so  far.'  I 
can  almost  see  my  home,  but  I  can't  get  there.  When 
we  were  in  dock  I  had  to  attend  to  work  on  the  ship, 
and  I've  had  only  one  evening  with  the  wife  and 
kiddie."  Then  again  "  killing  time  "  is  apt  to  lead  to 
mischief — one  sees  a  little  too  much  of  everybody  else, 
and  there  is  no  work  to  keep  the  critical  spirit  in  check. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  regret  the  delay.  If  I  can't  be 
at  home,  well,  I  am  glad  to  be  here.  We  are  allowed 
on  the  Island  most  days  between  eleven  and  five,  and 
I  have  been  exploring  and  renewing  old  memories  in 
company  with  E.,  one  of  the  dressers,  a  nice  lad  who 
is  taking  up  dental  surgery.  We  have  hired  bicycles 
and  have  ridden  to  Ventnor  one  day ;  Osborne, 
Whippingham,    Newport,   and    Carisbrooke    another; 
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and  on  a  third  outing  went  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Yarmouth. 

I  give  the  palm  to  Carisbrooke  Castle.  It  is  the  gem 
of  the  region,  with  its  magnificent  situation  and  natural 
beauty  plus  that  "  beauty  of  association "  which 
Ruskin  makes  so  much  of  in  one  of  his  letters — "  that 
slowly  acquired  thing  which  gradually  draws  into 
itself  all  sorts  of  interests  and  delights."  We  clambered 
round  the  walls  and  conjured  up  past  scenes — Charles  I. 
playing  bowls  on  the  old  "  Place  of  Arms,"  his  vain 
attempts  to  escape  ;  the  coming  of  the  little  Princess 
Elizabeth,  and  her  death  in  the  gloomy  chamber  which 
still  stands  and  looks  dreadfully  comfortless.  Poor 
little  lassie  !  It  was  hard  on  her.  Then  the  oubliette, 
and  the  slits  in  the  keep  walls  for  the  archers,  swept 
us  back  to  the  days  of  the  Normans,  and  Romans  and 
Britons  before  them. 

Several  other  days  four  or  five  of  us  have  had  some 
interesting  trips  up  the  Medina  in  a  motor  launch.  We 
have  had  some  real  good  times  in  it — have  usually 
taken  a  luncheon  basket  with  us  and  had  a  meal  either 
on  shore  or  on  the  boat.  Altogether  there  have  been 
some  happy  little  outings  and  I  have  thoroughly 
enjoyed  them. 

In  the  evenings  I  have  been  busy  with  the  library, 
labelling  and  cataloguing  the  books.  I  have  given 
bundles  of  papers  to  the  R.A.M.C.  orderlies,  to  the 
ship's  stewards,  and  to  trimmers  and  stokers,  while 
a  few  of  the  sailors,  whom  I  am  learning  to  know 
individually,  have  had  a  little  private  selection  of 
their  own. 
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This  quiet  time  has  given  me  a  good  opportunity 
for  studying  my  fellow-travellers  a  little  more  closely. 
Shall  I  describe  them  in  logical  fashion  ?  I  can  take 
for  my  Fundamentum  divisionis — 

(i)  Race  :  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh,  Norwegian, 
or  Indian — the  last-named  of  every  variety  ;  or 

(2)  Size  :   Thin,  plump,  stout ;   or 

(3)  Height  :    Lilliputian,  short,  medium,  tall ;   or 

(4)  Disposition  :  Gay  or  serious,  silent  or  chattering, 

retiring  or  assertive,  stately  or  frivolous  ;    or 

(5)  Religion :     Anglican,    Presbyterian    (both   Irish 

and     Scotch     varieties),     Lutheran,     Roman 
Catholic,  Hindu,   Sikh,   "  Nothingarian." 

They  are  all  here,  but  I  am  afraid  this  will  not 
satisfy  you,  so  I  must  go  more  into  detail.  I  think 
I  can  make  a  fairly  accurate  diagnosis  concerning 
my  European  companions. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  Commandant — "  the  Colonel  " 
— a  very  courteous  Scotch  gentleman  who  is  well  versed 
in  Indian  life  and  politics.  He  has  the  Kaiser-i-Hind 
decoration,  wears  the  colours  for  the  South  African 
and  North-West  Frontier  campaigns,  and  holds  the 
Delhi  Durbar  medal.  As  he  is  a  good  conversationalist 
I  hear  much  that  is  new  to  me  concerning  the  inner 
workings  of  British  rule  in  India,  much  which  is 
decidedly  interesting  and  enlightening. 

The  three  Majors  are  all  Irish  and  each  has  his  own 
characteristics.  The  "  Benign  One,"  experienced  in 
the  Thibet  campaign,  is  the  bucket  of  oil  which  makes 
the  wheels  go  round  easily — his  influence  seems  to 
penetrate  everywhere  and  he  has  the  respect  of  all. 
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"Socrates"  eats  his  breakfast  without  saying  a  word, 
but  when  he  wakes  up  always  tries  to  pull  my  leg  by 
posing  me  with  awkward  questions.  He  has  seen 
something  of  life  in  the  Somali  Campaign  and  has  a 
store  of  knowledge  which  occasionally  he  deigns  to 
reveal.  Then  there  is  the  "  Humorist  " — the  most 
Irish  of  them  all — full  of  blarney  and  fun,  who  faces 
me  at  table  and  declares  that  I  always  scoff  at  his 
efforts  to  be  good.  "  Padre,  why  do  you  laugh  ?  You 
never  give  me  credit  for  anything." 

We  have  only  one  Captain.  I  don't  think  there  are 
two  such  people  in  the  Service.  With  never  a  hair 
awry,  with  slacks  always  immaculately  creased,  he 
is  our  Beau  Brummel.  In  my  own  mind  I  call  him 
the  "  Junior  Sub  " — it  is  quite  illogical  I  know,  for 
he  is  not  a  subaltern  at  all,  but  he  is  very  much  the 
junior  to  the  rest  of  us  at  the  "  High  table." 

Of  the  dressers  there  are  "  James  the  Snorer  "  whom 
I  have  mentioned  before  ;  B.,  a  young  Cambridge 
graduate,  the  "  Imperturbable  Boy,"  a  lively  specimen 
who  will  do  well  in  the  world  because  he  has  all  the 
assurance  of  a  grandfather  ;  L.,  another  "  Cantab," 
clever  and  somewhat  serious-minded,  alarming  one 
often  by  the  amount  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge, 
who  is  destined,  I  believe,  to  become  my  "  Jonathan." 
The  others  are  younger  and  remain  very  much  in  the 
background. 

Of  the  "  angels  "  I  dare  say  hardly  anything.  Who 
would  venture  to  discuss  Les  femmes  inconnues ! 
1  will  only  tell  you  some  of  their  names.  The  Matron 
is  of  course  always  "  the  Matron  "  ;    then  there  is 
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the  "  Duchess,"  rather— well,  what  do  you  say  instead 
of  "  lordly  "  when  you  talk  about  a  woman  ?  You 
can't  say  "  ladily  "  I  "  Mike,"  with  a  brogue  and 
very  smiling  face,  is  a  bonny  Irishwoman,  and  (with 
the  "  Imperturbable  Boy ")  represents  the  Roman 
faith  on  board.  "  Ginger  "  has  the  angel's  halo  of 
fiery  auburn,  whilst  "  Baby  "  (mockingly  pronounced 
"  Bai-by ")  has  won  her  name  on  account  of  her 
height — ^which  is  about  four  feet  nothing  I  But  H., 
who  alone  has  escaped  a  special  designation,  runs  her 
closely.  In  fact,  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between 
three  of  them,  for  when  the  Matron,  H.  and  "  Baby  " 
walk  up  and  down  the  deck  together  they  are  known 
as  "  the  three  little  maids  from  school." 

Anyhow,  jokes  apart,  they  are  all  very  kindly  dis- 
posed, capable  women.  I  watched  them  on  the  home- 
ward journey  giving  themselves  most  wholeheartedly 
to  their  work,  not  minding  in  the  least  what  they  did. 
What  do  you  think  of  a  sister  who  takes  supreme 
charge  of  a  ward  of  fifty  men  and  controls  a  staff  of 
English  and  Indian  orderhes  with  no  other  woman  to 
help  her  ?  What  do  you  think  of  one  sister  being  on 
night  duty  and  perambulating  the  whole  of  the  wards 
from  8  p.m.  to  7  a.m.  and  being  the  only  woman  up. 
It  is  not  an  easy  matter  in  the  dark  to  climb  up  and 
down  gangways,  or  on  a  windy  night  to  cross  the  open 
deck,  perhaps  receiving  an  involuntary  ducking  from 
a  wave  suddenly  washing  right  over.  They  really 
are  plucky,  and  so  cheery  too.  They  all  "  do  their 
bit  "  splendidly. 

Now  I  think  I  have  told  you  enough  to  show  you 
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that  I  have  stepped  into  a  happy  family  party.  Of 
course  there  are  rules  and  regulations,  but  the  O.C.  is 
a  man  of  common  sense  and  believes  in  his  staff  being 
as  happy  as  circumstances  will  permit.  He  knows 
that  in  that  way  he  will  get  the  best  work  out  of  them. 
I  am  very  glad  to  have  my  lot  cast  amongst  a  set  of 
such  nice  people. 

Naturally  there  are  "  wheels  within  wheels  "  in  the 
ship's  life.  Some  are  quite  interesting  to  the  outsider. 
Perhaps  some  day  I  shall  write  a  few  descriptive 
essays  for  your  private  edification — not  "  Through  a 
College  Window,"  but  "  Out  of  a  Cabin  Port-hole." 

This  quiet  time,  besides  giving  me  a  closer  knowledge 
of  my  companions,  has  been  a  preparation  for  the  future 
— good  for  nerves,  which  are  needed  in  the  East. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  is  quite  a  "  war  area."  No  one 
may  possess  a  camera  without  a  licence,  or,  even  having 
the  latter,  use  the  instrument  without  special  permission 
each  time.  When  we  are  in  the  motor  launch,  although 
we  are  all  in  uniform,  we  are  not  allowed  outside  the 
actual  mouth  of  the  river.  We  may  not  investigate 
the  Solent  or  go  near  the  other  boats  which  are  lying 
at  anchor.  Across  both  sides  of  the  roadstead  are 
booms.  A  night  or  two  ago  there  was  much  excite- 
ment. A  great  deal  of  signalling  went  on,  then  two 
destroyers  dashed  up  and  down  and  a  hydroplane  was 
soon  in  action.  We  heard  next  morning  that  a  German 
submarine  had  tried  to  effect  an  entrance.  What  a 
happy  half-hour  it  would  have  had,  had  it  accomplished 
its  design  1 
On  Sunday  we  had  a  quiet  day.    Congregations  were 
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very  tiny  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  patients 
on  board  and  so  many  of  the  staff  being  Indians.  For 
the  first  time  since  I  came  on  board  the  Captain  attended 
service.  Really  the  larger  part  of  my  "  parishioners  " 
are  not  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  Amongst 
the  English  orderlies  I  find  an  Oxford  graduate,  the 
son  of  a  Herefordshire  clergyman.  He  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle,  and  since  his  recovery 
has  been  working  on  this  boat.  He  is  one  of  my  most 
regular  communicants.  He  tells  me  that  he  had 
planned  before  the  War  to  present  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  Holy  Orders,  but  now  since  he  has  knocked  about 
in  the  world  he  is  not  so  sure  of  the  future.  I  hope 
some  day  to  get  at  the  real  reason  of  his  change  of 
attitude. 

Later — near  Cape  Finisterre 

We  were  called  away  quite  suddenly  at  the  last.  The 
anchor  was  weighed  and  we  were  off  within  a  couple 
of  hours  of  orders  being  received.  We  crossed  to 
Boulogne  to  pick  up  a  load  of  wounded  Indians.  The 
Channel  was  fairly  calm  and  the  passage  uneventful. 
We  arrived  during  the  night  but  could  not  enter  the 
harbour  until  morning,  for  nowadays  all  the  large 
harbours  are  closed  by  6  p.m.  A  boom  is  lowered 
across  the  entrance  and  none  may  go  in  or  out — a 
precaution  against  submarines. 

I  was  up  early  on  the  boat  deck  to  watch  proceedings. 
Our  entry  was  a  work  of  skill  and  time,  for  it  is  difficult 
for  a  ship  of  this  tonnage  to  pass  into  the  inner  harbour. 
It  is  a  new  Boulogne  harbour  that  one  sees  to-day  : 
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the  ends  of  the  quay  bristle  with  guns  of  various  kinds, 
while  the  quays  themselves  are  piled  up  with  stores. 
British  sentries  march  to  and  fro  with  fixed  bayonets 
and  "  Tommies  "  are  at  work  every\vhere.  In  the 
outer  harbour  there  was  a  fine  French  destroyer  just 
preparing  to  go  out,  and  we  had  to  make  way  for  her, 
which  considerably  hindered  us  as  it  threw  us  out  of 
the  straight  line  for  the  lock  entry  to  the  inner  part 
of  the  harbour — we  needed  as  much  adjusting  as  an 
airship  going  into  its  shed. 

About  8  a.m.  we  were  moored  to  the  quayside,  and 
a  couple  of  hours  later  the  wounded  were  brought  on 
board.  You  never  saw  such  a  varied  crowd — big  Sikhs 
with  long  beards  and  turbans  ;  little  Japanese-looking 
Gurkhas  with  cowboy  felt  hats — all  smiles  ;  Pathans 
with  Jewish  profiles  and  long  locks  down  to  their 
shoulders  ;  Bengalis  ;  Dogras  ;  men  of  the  hills  and 
men  of  the  plains  ;  many  showing  by  the  very  cast 
of  their  features  that  they  belonged  to  the  aboriginal 
races.  The  majority  of  the  cases  were  able  to  walk — 
in  fact  some  were  semi-convalescent  and  were  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  sea  voyage  to  Marseilles  and  then 
be  put  ashore  again  to  return  to  the  Front. 

We  were  unable  to  sail  until  evening  on  account  of 
the  tide,  so  when  the  patients  were  settled  down  several 
of  us  went  for  a  walk  on  shore.  The  town  itself  seemed 
strangely  empty — all  about  the  quays  were  English 
soldiers  at  work,  and  along  the  Marine  Parade  nurses 
going  to  the  various  English  hospitals,  but  in  the  actual 
streets  only  a  few  women. 

We  climbed  the  hill  to  the  walls  of  the  old  town 
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and  the  cathedral.  The  ramparts  are  really  very 
fine — quite  complete  with  a  walk  all  round  on  the 
top  of  them.  I  thought  about  The  Newcomes,  with 
its  references.  The  cathedral  is  not  interesting,  for 
it  is  so  new.  The  only  ancient  part,  the  crypt,  was 
closed.  The  citadel  as  a  building  is  the  finer  piece  of 
architecture — it  is  Norman  in  date. 

In  the  cathedral  one  thing  particularly  caught  my 
attention — a  painting  portraying  the  legend  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  at  Boulogne :  "  In  636 
a  boat  without  either  sailors  or  pilot  on  board  was 
seen  to  enter  the  port  and  in  it  was  found  an  image  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child.  At  the  same  time  the  Virgin 
herself  appeared  to  the  inhabitants  at  their  prayers 
and  told  them  that  she  had  sent  this  statue  and  would 
show  them  where  they  should  build  a  church  to  receive 
it."  The  present  cathedral  marks  the  supposed  site, 
and  to-day  Boulogne  considers  herself  under  the 
supreme  protection  of  the  Holy  Mother  and  holds 
special  festivals  in  her  honour.  The  picture  shows  a 
primitive  Boulogne  in  the  background,  a  group  of 
rude  fisherfolk  on  the  beach  looking  with  rapt  attention 
on  the  little  bark  which  is  being  steadily  swept  shore- 
wards,  and  all  around  the  boat  itself  a  guard  of  angels. 
There  was  a  service  being  held  in  the  chapel  behind 
the  high  altar.  We  could  not  at  first  make  out  what 
it  was,  for  there  was  no  priest  to  conduct  it.  One 
part  of  the  congregation  sang  and  then  the  other 
answered  in  an  antiphonal  fashion.  It  sounded  very 
plaintive,  and  after  listening  for  some  little  time  I 
made  out  that  it  was  a  litany  for  mercy.     Everyone 
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was  dressed  in  black — mostly  women  with  a  few  old 
men  and  children  scattered  in  between. 

When  we  came  out  we  saw  an  old  lady  in  the  porch 
looking  at  us  very  steadily,  so  we  ventured  to  speak 
to  her  and  ask  about  it.  She  told  us  that  every  day 
the  townspeople  gathered  together  to  pray  for  those 
who  were  either  at  the  War  or  had  fallen.  They  con- 
ducted the  service  themselves  and  had  no  priest. 
(I  could  not  help  wondering  how  long  it  would  be 
before  our  dear  old  Church  of  England  would  allow 
a  woman  to  lead  a  service  of  prayer  in  one  of  her 
buildings.  We  have  not  reached  the  "  flexible  stage  " 
yet  awhile.)  Then  she  cried  and  said,  "  Messieurs, 
mon  fits  et  mon  petit- fils  sont  tuis."  I  tried  to  say  that 
the  dead  are  in  the  care  of  God  and  that  there  is  the 
hope  of  meeting  again  those  we  have  loved.  But  it 
was  difficult,  for  my  French  seemed  to  ooze  away 
just  when  I  wanted  it  most — "  Un  homme  qui  connait 
deux  langues  vaut  deux  ho?nmes."  She  shook  hands 
all  round  and  blessed  us,  "  soldats  anglais,"  and  we 
saluted  her  as  we  parted.  French  hearts  are  being 
broken  as  well  as  English  ones,  and  the  Httle  grey- 
haired  figure  carried  a  tragedy. 

We  were  on  board  again  by  four  o'clock,  and  shortly 
before  six  we  put  out  to  sea.  That  was  on  Thursday — 
and  to-day  is  Monday. 

In  spite  of  seeing  the  coast  of  Spain  I  am  feeling 
that  I  am  surrounded  by  "  India."  On  Friday  and 
Saturday  morning  everyone  was  very  quiet.  Most 
of  the  men  were  in  bed  fully  prepared  to  play  the  role 
of  martyr.    I  went  round  the  wards  with  the  doctors  : 
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it  was  a  curious  experience — there  were  such  funny 
brown  ■  figures  everywhere.  If  you  see  just  the  back 
of  a  Sikh  when  he  is  sitting  up  in  bed  you  may  well 
think  it  to  be  a  woman,  for  with  his  turban  off  he  shows 
his  coils  of  black  hair  and  high  combs.  A  Sikh  never 
cuts  his  hair  or  shaves.  Many  of  these  fellows  have 
their  beards  plaited  and  tied  up  round  their  ears  ! 
Then  perhaps  you  see  another  man  with  a  closely- 
cropped  head,  with  the  exception  of  one  long,  thin 
strand  standing  out  from  the  centre  of  the  crown  : 
that  shows  that  the  owner  of  it  is  a  Hindu.  There 
are  Moslems,  Sun  worshippers,  Hindus  of  varying 
castes,  and  a  few  Buddhists  on  board. 

I  took  with  me  a  lot  of  picture  books,  some  war 
newspapers  specially  printed  in  Hindustani,  and  some 
sweets,  and  to  many  of  the  men  I  proffered  a  gift. 
Most  accepted  books  or  papers,  but  only  a  very  lew 
would  take  the  sweets — I  suppose  for  fear  of  breaking 
caste.  I  am  "  up  against  a  tree  "  with  regard  to  these 
men,  for  the  Government  will  not  allow  me  to  do  any 
religious  Work  among  them  for  fear  of  proselytising, 
and  also  I  am  handicapped  through  not  speaking  any 
of  their  tongues. 

Faced  with  language  difficulties  I  have  to  recall  an 
incident  which  happened  once  when  Chau  and  I  were 
stranded  at  a  small  station  in  Italy.  Chau  wanted  to 
know  when  we  could  get  a  train  and  calmly  tackled  a 
porter  about  it.  I  scoffed,  "  You  can't  speak  a  word 
of  Itahan  and  he  can't  understand  Enghsh — or  French 
or  Latin — or  Greek — or  Hebrew — or  even  Chinese,"  but 
he  just  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said,  "  Oh  well,  we 
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can  always  fall  back  on  signs."  Which  he  did,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  watch  and  an  engine  plus  much  gesticula- 
tion and  the  one  word  "  Chiasso  "  obtained  the  desired 
information.  Instead  of  watch  and  engine  I  have  papers 
and  sweets,  and  I  too  nowadays  practise  "primitive 
signs"  and  play  the  part  of  "  English  visitor"  among 
the  men  and  show  them  any  little  kindnesses  I  can. 

By  Saturday  midday  the  sun  was  shining  brightly, 
the  sea  was  calm,  and  there  was  no  legitimate  excuse 
for  being  below  deck.  One  by  one  various  heads  began 
to  appear  up  the  gangways  from  the  wards  and  the 
fellows  squatted  about  all  over  the  decks. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon  I  spent  some  time 
with  the  "  Junior  Sub  "  in  the  X-ray  room.  A  lot 
of  men  came  to  be  examined,  when  bullets  and  bits  of 
shrapnel  were  traced  in  various  parts  of  their  anatomy. 
Some  of  the  fellows  seemed  much  perturbed  when 
they  were  laid  out  on  the  bench  ready  for  examination. 
I  imagine  they  thought  they  had  escaped  the  Hun  only 
to  fall  into  the  power  of  another  terror — darkness  and 
then  the  strange  crackling  light  when  the  current  was 
turned  on. 

When  I  came  up  on  deck  I  found  a  great  service 
being  held  by  the  Sikhs.  Crowds  of  the  other  Indians 
stood  around,  and  some  of  the  English  officers  also  were 
watching  from  the  boat  deck,  so  I  joined  them  there. 
It  appears  we  have  a  well-known  "  Guru  "  on  board, 
and  he  presided  over  the  ceremony — the  worship  of  the 
Sikh  "  Bible,"  or  Granth  Book.  All  the  Sikhs  who  were 
able  to  hobble  had  come  up  on  deck  and  were  squatting 
on  one  of  the  hatches.     All  had  their  shoes  off. 
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The  holy  book  (provided  by  the  paternal  British 
Government  for  use  on  board)  had  been  brought  out 
of  its  case,  wrapped  in  bright  green  and  red  silk,  and 
placed  upon  a  pile  of  cushions  in  the  centre.  The 
Guru  sat  behind  it,  and  an  awning  of  canvas  had  been 
fixed  to  keep  the  sun  off  it.  Then  everybody  prostrated 
himself  before  the  book,  and  with  many  bits  of  ritual 
it  was  opened  and  the  reading  began.  After  this  had 
gone  on  for  a  good  long  time  the  priest  began  to  sing — 
a  monotonous  kind  of  wail  which  was  taken  up  by 
both  sides  of  the  company  and  continued  for  at  least 
a  couple  of  hours.  (I  went  to  the  Saloon  and  had 
tea  in  the  interval !) 

Ultimately  the  service  ended  with  what  I  suppose 
might  be  called  a  Communion.  A  big  pot  was  brought 
out  filled  with  some  brown  mess — it  looked  as  though 
it  were  made  chiefly  of  fat  and  sugar — ^and  the  priest 
distributed  a  good  large  handful  to  each  of  the  wor- 
shippers. They  ate  v/hat  they  could  and  then  smeared 
the  rest  on  their  faces  and  hands  and  rubbed  it  in  ! 
Nothing  was  to  be  left  over — ^which  makes  me  think 
that  underlying  the  act  there  is  the  same  idea  at  work 
which  causes  us  in  our  Holy  Communion  service  to 
eat  and  drink  all  the  elements  after  their  consecration. 
I  must  ask  our  dispenser,  who  is  a  Sikh,  to  explain 
the  matter  to  me  some  day. 

Just  at  the  time  it  gave  me  a  fellow-feeling  with  the 
"  Lady  of  the  Decoration,"  who  declared  herself  in 
a  momentary  outburst  of  unorthodoxy  and  light- 
hearted  fun — "  If  ever  I  have  to  distribute  tracts  in 
another  world,  I  am  going  to  wrap  a   piece   of   soap 
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in  every  one,  for  I  am  more  and  more  convinced 
that  the  surest  way  to  heaven  for  the  heathen  is  the 
Soapy  Way." 

Perhaps  this  account  will  help  you  to  realise  more 
clearly  the  strangeness  of  my  position.     I  have  had 
lots  of  theories  as  a  would-be  missionary  about  the 
equality  of  races  and  their  knitting  together  into  one 
great  brotherhood,  and  here  am  I  bang  up  against 
them.    The  doctors  all  take  up  the  attitude  that  "  East 
is  East  and  West  is  West  "  and  must  remain  so,  and 
they  resolutely  decline  to  allow  my  argument.    I  know 
that  at  the  bottom  the  ideal  is  the  right  one — that  these 
men  and  those  of  other  races  are  to  be  stones  in  the 
holy  temple,  "  builded  together  for  an  habitation  of  God 
through  the  Spirit,"  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  convince  these 
men  with  a  long  Indian  experience,  and  such  a  scene 
as  that  which  I  have  just  described  does  make  one 
realise  that  "  East  is  still  very  much  East,  and  in 
sentiment  and   expression    is   a   long  way  from   the 
West."     I  prefer  rather  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that 
the  worshippers  were  giving  free  play  to  the  spiritual 
side  of  their  nature — ^seeking  the  Lord,  "  if  haply  they 
might  feel  after  Him  and  find  Him,"  than  to  emphasise 
merely  the  curious  aspect  of  the  rite. 

Yesterday  was  a  lovely  day,  bright  and  warm  and 
sunny,  with  some  movement  on  the  water,  but  not 
enough  to  bother  one.  We  had  an  early  Communion 
Service — some  of  the  sisters,  a  few  dressers,  and  one 
orderly  formed  the  congregation.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a  general  service  on  deck.  I  find  it  more 
convenient  to  all  people  concerned  to  have  "  church  " 
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in  the  evening  rather  than  in  the  morning,  as  so  many 
are  busy  in  the  wards  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
day.  I  spent  most  of  my  own  time  quietly  on  the 
boat  deck,  reading  and  writing  letters  to  some  of 
my  "  boys  "  who  are  either  in  the  trenches  or  are 
missionaries.  I  must  get  my  post  ready  by  degrees. 
I  shall  have  a  small  stack  of  letters  written  by  the 
time  we  reach  Marseilles. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  about  1.30  a.m.,  I  was 
suddenly  awakened  by  the  ship's  siren  shrieking  away 
for  all  it  was  worth.  I  jumped  out  of  my  bunk  in  a 
hurry,  for  I  knew  we  were  in  the  Bay  and  ought 
to  be  miles  away  from  anything.  Looking  out  of  my 
port-hole  I  could  see  nothing,  so  I  thought  I  had  better 
make  tracks  quickly.  I  seized  my  lifebelt  and  rushed 
up  on  deck.  While  groping  about  there  I  came  across 
one  of  the  officers,  who  told  me  we  had  run  into  a 
bank  of  fog  about  an  hour  earlier,  and  then  a  few 
minutes  before,  when  it  lifted  for  a  brief  interval,  a 
ship  was  seen  bearing  straight  down  upon  us.  Our 
engines  slowed  down  and  finally  stopped  altogether — 
curiously  enough  this  awaked  everyone  on  board,  even 
those  who  were  sleeping  in  spite  of  the  siren.  There 
were  some  anxious  moments,  and  the  siren  shrieked 
as  though  it  had  gone  mad — and  then  the  boat  passed 
within  hailing  distance.  It  was  a  French  one,  coming 
from  South  America,  and  it  had  not  been  aware  of 
our  existence  until  it  heard  the  noise.  It  asked  for  the 
last  news  of  the  War  and  then  passed  on. 

It  was  marvellous  how  thick  the  fog  was.    We  take 
a  good  deal  of  blotting  out,  for  we  are  a  blaze  of  light 
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at  night  with  a  huge  red  cross  on  either  side  and  a 
belt  of  green  lights  all  round  in  addition  to  deck  lights 
and  port-holes.  I  turned  in  again  feeling  thankful  for 
the  escape,  and  thinking  of  the  answer  to  the  prayer 
we  had  used  at  the  service  a  few  hours  earlier — "  By 
Thy  great  mercy  defend  us  from  all  perils  and  dangers 
of  this  night." 

We  passed  Cape  Finisterre  early  this  morning,  and 
are  now  making  our  way  down  by  the  coast  of  Portugal. 
It  is  quite  sunshiny  round  us,  but  is  misty  in  the 
distance. 

I  have  had  a  good  piano  practice  and  have  persuaded 
the  Matron  and  "  the  Humorist  "  to  learn  some  duets 
in  readiness  for  our  deck  concerts  on  the  homeward 
journey.  They  are  furbishing  up  an  arrangement  of 
"  Alice,  where  art  thou  ?  "  and  are  taking  on  as  a 
new  one  altogether  Mendelssohn's  "  I  would  that  my 
love." 

I  have  also  been  round  among  the  crew  with  some 
bundles  of  literature,  arranging  for  a  little  singsong 
to-morrow  evening,  and  visiting  one  of  them  who  is 
sick.  There  are  some  good  fellows  in  the  crowd, 
especially  among  the  quartermasters  and  the  stewards. 
With  some  of  the  others,  the  trimmers  for  instance, 
it  is  not  easy  to  get  into  touch.  They  are  either  at 
work  or  asleep.  Life  on  board  ship  is  quite  sui  generis, 
and  has  its  limitations  as  well  as  its  advantages. 

September  20, 

Practically  a  week  has  passed  since  I  last  wrote 
anything  down,  but  there  has  been  nothing  new  to 
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tell  until  last  Saturday,  when  we  touched  at  Marseilles. 
We  had  four  days'  quiet  sailing  along  the  east  of  Spain, 
fairly  near  in  to  the  land,  so  we  could  see  the  coast 
clearly.  What  a  land  of  mountains  it  is,  brown  and 
rugged  !  The  days  have  been  warm — ^just  the  right 
temperature.  It  is  marvellous  what  a  contrast  this 
is  to  the  last  voyage,  when  one  dripped  continuously. 
Although  I  am  in  my  drill  clothes  I  could  wear  my 
serge  ones  without  discomfort. 

We  came  to  Marseilles  early  on  Saturday  morning. 
The  town  is  a  beautiful  sight  from  the  sea.  It  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  nestles  at  the  foot  of  hills 
which  rise  in  the  background.  The  colouring  was  so 
vivid  in  the  sunshine  :  the  town  buildings  stood  out 
sharply  defined,  pink  and  yellow  and  white,  in  the 
blazing  light,  while  the  hills  gave  a  setting  of  green 
to  the  picture. 

After  the  usual  delay  of  signalling  and  waiting  for 
a  pilot  we  entered  the  harbour  and  moored  alongside 
the  quay.  The  docks  are  large,  stretching  along  the 
shore  for  some  miles,  and  the  town  itself  is  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  away  from  them. 

When  breakfast  was  over  we  disembarked  about 
two  hundred  and  seventy  men  to  go  to  the  Rest  Camp 
and  ultimately  to  the  Front  again.  In  their  place  we 
took  on  board  a  like  number  of  incurables — the 
majority  phthisis  cases.  Most  of  these  had  to  be 
carried  on  stretchers  and  were  exceedingly  emaciated 
and  helpless.  This  war  does  not  claim  all  its  toll  of 
men  immediately.  There  will  be  numbers  who  will 
die  each  succeeding  year  from  disease  gained  through 
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exposure  in  the  trenches.  Our  Indian  soldiers  are 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  lung  troubles,  and  a  winter 
in  France  has  not  been  good  for  them. 

We  did  not  sail  immediately,  for  we  had  to  take  in 
a  further  supply  of  water,  so  in  the  meantime  all  who 
were  free  to  do  so  went  ashore  to  exercise  and  explore. 
One  of  the  diihculties  of  life  afloat  is  that  of  securing 
sufficient  active  exercise.  The  possibilities  of  the  deck 
are  so  soon  exhausted,  and  there  comes  over  one  the 
feeling  which  must  possess  the  tiger  in  the  Zoo  as  he 
paces  to  and  fro. 

"  Jonathan  "  and  I  walked  into  the  town  by  the 
Quai  du  Port  and  the  Quai  de  la  Fraternite.  The 
whole  place  had  a  much  more  foreign  air  about  it  than 
Boulogne.  There  were  many  soldiers  everywhere — 
Zouaves,  Senegalese,  Algerians,  and  Indians,  Leaving 
the  streets  we  climbed  the  hill  on  the  left  of  the  town 
to  see  the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde.  Mar- 
seilles, like  Boulogne,  is  also  under  the  protection  of 
the  Virgin,  and  this  chapel  is  specially  dedicated  to 
her.  It  dominates  the  whole  place  and  is  regarded 
by  sailors  as  their  peculiar  property.  The  walls  of 
all  the  side  chapels  are  covered  with  silver  plaques, 
and  in  the  nave  hang  a  large  number  of  models  of 
ships — ^thank-offerings  for  successful  voyages. 

We  sailed  again  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
For  the  first  time  this  voyage  it  was  really  hot.  The 
streets  of  Marseilles  were  something  like  those  of 
Alexandria  for  dust  and  heat. 

Yesterday  we  were  journeying  smoothly  along  off 
the  coast  of  Sardinia.    We  seemed  to  have  the  world 
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to  ourselves — no  other  ship  to  be  seen,  no  birds,  no 
fish.  It  is  marvellous  how  sometimes  we  strike  a 
sphere  of  absolute  loneliness.  I  had  three  services 
on  board  and  also  a  good  talk  with  a  few  of  the  crew 
who  were  off  duty. 

Here  is  a  problem  which  is  facing  me  just  now.  How 
is  Sunday  to  be  kept  at  sea  ?  A  great  deal  of  work 
must  be  done  just  as  usual,  all  connected  with  the 
sailing  of  the  vessel  or  the  welfare  of  the  patients, 
cooking,  "  housework  "  and  such  like,  but  still  some 
arrangements  surely  could  be  made  whereby  the  day 
should  be  marked.  Let  me  explain  what  I  mean.  In 
some  departments  the  day  seems  to  be  chosen  for 
bringing  in  extras. 

"  There's  no  rest  on  this  boat.  Might  be  no  Sunday 
— ^we've  more  to  do  then  than  any  other  day  in  the 
week  "  is  what  I  heard  one  of  the  stewards  saying  ; 
and  in  their  case  it  is  particularly  true.  Why  should 
stewards  have  to  put  out  clean  bed  linen  on  Sunday 
of  all  days  ?  Why  should  the  brass  work  of  my  port- 
hole be  cleaned  on  Sunday  instead  of  Monday  ?  Every 
port-hole  takes  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  work,  and 
when  a  man  has  eight  cabins  to  look  after  you  see 
how  it  mounts  up.  I  have  talked  to  the  first  steward 
about  it,  but  no  !  it  is  the  law  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  and  cannot  be  altered. 

In  other  quarters  the  trouble  takes  a  fresh  form. 
Some  of  the  sisters  would  (on  the  outward  voyage)  do 
their  sewing  or  develop  photographs  ;  some  of  the 
M.O.'s  would  play  cards.  I  know  it  is  dreadfully 
difficult  to  set  the  day  apart  when  one  is  so  largely 
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cut  off  from  everything  which  tends  to  create  a 
"  Sabbath  atmosphere,"  but  it  ought  to  be  possible. 
I  have  the  temptation  myself  to  do  many  things  which 
I  should  not  dream  of  doing  when  at  home,  simply 
because  every  day  seems  so  much  alike.  I  am  watching 
for  the  opportunity  to  speak  quietly  to  individuals 
about  God's  claim  on  the  day.  I  believe  shifting 
evening  service  to  the  after-dinner  hour,  8.15,  will 
be  a  help.  A  quiet  time  then  will  help  to  overcome 
the  temptation  of  doing  anything  else  than  stroll  up 
and  down  the  deck  before  turning  in. 

To-day  is  passing  without  remark.  The  sea  is  like 
oil  and  there  is  a  clammy  dampness  in  the  air  which 
is  unpleasant — the  deck  is  quite  wet  with  it. 

I  have  been  round  the  wards  again  distributing 
papers.  On  the  poop  deck  there  is  a  young  Bengali 
who  understands  English.  He  has  to  be  in  isolation 
because  his  disease  is  so  far  advanced.  He  is  not  a 
soldier,  but  has  been  a  student  in  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity. When  the  War  broke  out  he  volunteered  to  act 
as  an  interpreter  and  he  was  in  France  during  the 
winter.  Now  he  is  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption. 
I  think  it  has  been  very  well  arranged  by  the  India 
Office  that  he  should  be  conveyed  home  on  an  Indian 
hospital  ship.  It  means  much  to  the  lad  to  have  some 
of  his  own  countrymen  about  him  and  to  be  able  to 
hear  his  mother  tongue.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he 
lives  until  we  reach  Alexandria,  for  his  temperature 
varies  so  much  and  a  sudden  collapse  may  come  at 
any  time. 

In  this  case  I  have  felt  free  from  restriction  and 
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have  discussed  Christianity  with  him.  He  knows  a 
little  about  it,  but  has  no  inkling  of  the  real  truth. 
Apparently  whilst  in  Edinburgh  he  did  not  come 
under  direct  Christian  influence  ;  in  fact  from  his 
conversation  I  gather  it  was  rather  the  reverse.  It 
has  been  a  case,  I  suppose,  of  the  difficulty  which  our 
Christian  Union  has  experienced  over  the  Chinese 
students  in  London  and,  notoriously,  Newcastle — 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  rooms  for  these  men  in  a 
definitely  religious  household.  So  many  are  prejudiced 
and  close  their  doors  against  them  that  they  are  obliged 
to  lodge  where  they  can,  not  where  they  would  choose 
to  be.  There  is  a  piece  of  missionary  work  of  the 
highest  value  lying  at  the  very  door  of  Christian 
householders — the  receiving  into  the  home  of  these 
lads  and  so  giving  them  a  chance  to  see  what  decent 
English  home  life  is  like.  It  would  save  them  from 
much  evil  and  would  exercise  a  far-reaching  influence. 
Instead  of  that,  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  people  who 
care  only  for  the  money  of  their  boarders,  and  not  one 
jot  for  their  moral  well-being. 

Someone  once  said  "  Smell  is  the  most  reminiscent 
of  the  senses,"  and  to-day  the  truth  of  the  statement 
is  being  very  strongly  impressed  upon  me.  The  whole 
ship  reeks  of  the  ghee  and  garlic  which  the  Indians 
use  so  much  in  their  cooking.  Wherever  you  are  the 
odour  is  with  you.  It  follows  you  ;  it  goes  before. 
If  you  climb  up  on  to  the  deck  in  the  hope  of  gaining 
a  lungful  of  the  pure  and  unadulterated,  you  find  one 
of  the  ventilators  near  you  emitting  this  sickly  rancid- 
fat-laden  air ;  if  you  plunge  into  your  cabin  below. 
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you  are  soon  painfully  aware  that  the  Indian  galley 
is  much  less  than  a  mile  away.  The  smell  haunts  you ; 
it  nauseates  you.  You  taste  it  ;  you  think  of  it  all 
day  while  awake  ;  when  you  sleep  you  dream  of  it. 
It  bothers  some  people  so  much  that  it  quite  takes 
off  the  edge  from  their  appetite.  If  in  later  years  I 
ever  smell   tliis  evil  odour  again  my  thoughts  will 

travel  back  to  the  " "  and  its  motley  crowd  of 

passengers. 

At  last  we  are  in  calmer  water — just  inside  the 
outer  harbour  of  Alexandria.  Since  last  writing  we 
have  had  troublous  times.  On  Tuesday  evening  the 
outlook  was  most  strange  :  a  deadly  stillness  all 
around.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  haze  about  and 
sky  and  sea  were  almost  indistinguishable — difficult 
to  tell  where  one  began  and  the  other  ended.  We  had 
no  glory  of  a  setting  sun,  but  instead  a  scene  of  streaky 
milky  whites  and  greens — all  shades  of  colour  like 
an  opal — with  an  iridescent  shimmer  over  all.  It 
gave  one  an  electric  feeling — ^an  expectancy  of  some- 
thing ill.  Our  awnings  were  rolled  up,  all  loose  canvas 
and  seats  made  secure,  and  those  of  us  who  were  wise 
packed  "  the  movables "  in  our  cabins  away  in 
lockers  and  prepared  as  well  as  we  could  for  stormy 
weather. 

Still  nothing  happened,  and  on  Wednesday  morning 
all  seemed  serene  again.  However,  the  Captain  warned 
us  that  there  were  signs  of  dirty  weather ;  some  we 
could  see  for  ourselves — a  flock  of  land  birds  driven 
by  the  wind  trying  to  find  refuge  in  the  rigging,  some 
too  exhausted  to  fly  further  and  being  drowned,  a 
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whole  lot  of  flying  fish  fluttering  along  the  surface  of 
the  water  like  a  group  of  sparrows. 

About  midday  the  sea  began  to  rise.  There  did 
not  seem  to  be  much  wind,  but  there  was  a  tremendous 
swell  which  made  the  boat  roll  in  a  very  uncomfortable 
fashion.  By  lunch  time  everything  was  sliding  about 
and  it  became  a  work  of  art  to  keep  on  one's  legs. 
Eventually  I  had  to  take  refuge  on  my  bunk,  for  the 
movement  gave  me  a  spHtting  headache.  As  night 
came  on  it  was  worse  :  the  water  washed  right  over 
the  decks,  so  the  hatches  had  to  be  battened  down. 
It  was  like  being  the  shuttlecock  when  there  is  a 
vigorous  player  on  both  sides  of  the  net.  This  con- 
tinued all  yesterday.  Scarcely  any  of  our  party  could 
face  the  ordinary  meals  in  the  saloon.  For  my  part  I 
existed  on  ship's  biscuits — something  like  bricks — and 
soda  water. 

At  intervals  we  rushed  out  of  our  cabins  and  round 
to  the  wards  and  did  what  we  could,  retiring  again 
to  regain  our  equilibrium.  Many  of  the  patients  were 
dreadfully  ill  :  I  really  wonder  it  did  not  kill  some 
of  them.  We  reached  Alexandria  during  the  night, 
and  as  we  could  not  enter  the  harbour  then  we  had  to 
face  the  storm  and  steer  northwards  for  some  hours. 
When  we  turned  we  had  a  most  fearful  roll — one  that 
shot  many  of  us  out  of  our  bunks  and,  judging  by  the 
sound,  destroyed  half  the  crockery  on  board. 

We  got  into  the  outer  harbour  at  7  a.m.,  and  although 
the  sea  is  washing  right  over  the  breakwaters  we  are 
quite  steady.  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  within  an 
hour  of  being  in  calmer  waters  I  have  felt  all  right 
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again  and  have  been  able  to  enjoy  a  good  breakfast. 
Some  of  the  doctors  and  sisters  are  still  hors  de  comhat. 
We  are  now  awaiting  orders  to  go  alongside  the 
quay.  After  the  patients  have  been  disembarked  I 
shall  go  ashore  to  report  and  also  to  secure  my  letters. 
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Alexandria 

We  are  to  sail  back  again  to  England  almost  imme- 
diately, and  are  to  go  direct  without  calling  in  at 
Malta.  There  is  a  lull  in  the  fighting  on  the  Peninsula, 
but  the  hospitals  here  are  full  to  overflowing,  so  we 
are  to  take  a  load  of  invalids  on  board  and  thus  help 
to  relieve  the  pressure  a  bit. 

Yesterday  we  landed  all  our  Indian  wounded  about 
noon.  I  think  I  have  told  you  that  the  Australians 
are  in  charge  of  the  ambulance  work  here,  and  right 
well  they  do  it.  A  string  of  thirty-five  motor  ambulance 
waggons  came  down  the  quay  to  the  side  of  the  boat 
and  soon  all  the  stretcher  bearers  were  at  work.    They 
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are  a  magnificent  set  of  fellows  physically,  tall  and 
sinewy,  no  superfluous  fat  on  them,  all  looking  well 
set  up,  and  with  a  healthy  bronze  colour. 

The  "  walking  cases  "  were  helped  down  the  gang- 
way first,  and  then  the  stretcher  cases  were  taken  off. 

Lady  ,  who  is   at  the  head  of   the   Red   Cross 

work  in  Alexandria,  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  gangway 
and  gave  every  man  a  handkerchief  soaked  in  eau-de- 
cologne  as  he  went  off.  She  meets  every  hospital  ship 
lat  comes  in.  The  transport  officer  told  us  that  some- 
tihaes  when  there  had  been  a  rush  he  had  known  her 
to  stand  on  the  quay  in  the  blazing  sun  for  four  or  five 
hours  at  a  stretch — going  about  amongst  the  wounded 
with  her  gifts  or  holding  a  sunshade  over  some  helpless 
man  who  was  lying  exposed  to  the  glare.  She  is  elderly 
and  grey-haired,  so  it  means  a  good  deal  of  physical 
strain.  It  is  a  case  of  another  Englishwoman  "  doing 
her  bit." 

After  lunch  I  went  on  shore  and  reported  at  the 
"  War  Office. "  I  also  found  a  budget  of  letters  awaiting 
me — a  good  many  that  I  ought  to  have  received  on 
my  previous  journey.  I  stored  them  all  until  I  was 
back  in  my  cabin,  then  I  arranged  them  in  order  of 
date  and  had  a  good  read.  It  took  some  time  to  wade 
through  thirty-six  epistles.  There  was  a  note  that 
made  good  reading  from  three  of  my  Chinese  friends. 
It  said  that  the  Chinese  Conference  at  Swanwick  (the 
first  one,  alas  I  that  I  have  missed)  has  been  the  best 
ever  held,  and  that  five  of  the  men  for  whom  we  have 
worked  and  prayed  so  much  were  baptised  by  Dr.  Hart 
in  the  presence  of  all  their  fellow-students.    Z.  C.  Chen, 
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my  own  "  son  in  the  faith,"  was  one.  How  I  wish  I 
could  have  been  there  ! 

By  evening  time  two  more  hospital  boats  had  come 
up  to  the  quay  alongside  us.  You  can  imagine  my 
surprise  and  pleasure  when  at  the  close  of  dinner  a 
steward  came  to  me  and  said :  "  Please,  sir,  there's 
a  gentleman,  a  chaplain,  asking  for  you  "  ;  and  I 
found  him  to  be  one  of  my  old  Highbury  and  Dur- 
ham  men.     He  had  come  off  the   " Castle," 

which  had  practically  followed  us  all  the  way  from 
England.  He  thought  we  might  find  another  friend 
on  the  third  boat,  so  we  went  to  pay  a  call,  and 
sure  enough  discovered  another  of  my  old  pupils.  He 
had  just  arrived  from  the  Dardanelles  and  had  had 
a  trying  crossing — many  badly  wounded,  and  twenty- 
three  funerals  on  the  way.  Wasn't  it  strange  that  we 
three  should  find  ourselves  "  next  door  "  to  one  another 
in  this  far-off  spot  ?  We  strolled  about  a  long  time 
first  up  and  down  the  deck  and  then  on  the  quay,  and 
recalled  past  days  and  contrasted  them  with  the 
present.  I  felt  quite  ancient,  for  here  were  two  of 
my  pupils,  yet  both  of  them  are  senior  to  me  in  the 
Army  !  One  has  gone  this  morning  to  take  duty 
ashore,  and  the  other  has  left  for  Cairo. 

I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  to-day  on  shore,  looking 
about  the  Arab  quarter  during  the  morning.  After 
lunch  at  the  club  I  went  out  to  the  English  cemetery 
at  Ramleh  (a  suburb  of  Alexandria),  for  I  had  under- 
taken a  funeral  for  one  of  the  chaplains  at  the  hospital. 
I  was  before  time,  so  I  looked  for  Lieut.  Norris'  grave, 
but  failed  to  find  it.    The  graveyard  has  been  so  much 
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enlarged  and  there  are  so  many  new  graves  that  it  is 
difficult  to  trace  one  out — particularly  when  one  has 
but  vague  directions  as  to  its  position.  I  am  sorry, 
for  I  know  friends  at  home  will  be  disappointed.  At 
the  appointed  hour  the  bearers  and  firing  party  came, 
and  I  soon  found  myself  reading  the  service  in  another 
strange  place — amid  waving  palm  trees  with  the  white 
dust  all  around  one.  There  was  the  volley  and  then 
the  "  Last  Post."  So  we  left  another  of  England's  sons 
to  rest  in  "  God's  acre  "  until  the  splendour  of  the 
Egyptian  sun  shall  pale  before  the  coming  of  the 
Light  of  the  World. 

I  felt  after  that  incident  that  I  could  not  do  any 
more  sight-seeing  in  the  town,  so  I  got  on  to  a  train 
and  made  my  way  to  the  Nouzah  Gardens  by  the 
Mahmoudieh  Canal,  a  quiet  resting-place  full  of  palms 
and  other  tropical  plants,  with  big  green  lawns.  It 
is  quite  interesting  beyond  the  canal,  for  on  the  far 
side  lies  open  country,  and  there  are  the  small  mud 
houses  of  the  Fellaheen  and  groups  of  people  at  work — 
a  little  bit  of  unadulterated  Egypt,  no  foreign  veneer 
about  it. 

I  made  "  homeward "  tracks  to  the  ship  about 
6.30  and  am  now  remaining  on  board.  A  large  party 
of  officers  and  sisters  have  gone  ashore  to  see  "  pictures," 
but  I  have  had  my  cinema  show  in  real  life  earlier  in 
the  day.  The  varied  scenes  and  peoples  and  colours 
have  given  me  plenty  of  food  for  thought,  and  I 
am  a  bit  tired  with  it  all.  I  also  prefer  to  spend 
my  Saturday  evening  quietly  in  preparation  for  the 
coming  day. 
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The  wounded  are  coming  on  board  to-morrow 
morning  and  we  shall  sail  in  the  afternoon.  It  will 
mean  another  broken  Sunday.  I  hope  the  wind  wUl 
settle,  for  at  present  great  breakers  are  rolling  in 
still  and  washing  right  over  the  breakwater.  One 
blessing  of  this  north-east  wind  is  that  the  temperature 
is  quite  bearable — something  like  a  sunny  June  day 
in  England. 

Tuesday 

Through  taking  on  board  men  who  have  already 
been  some  time  in  hospital  we  have  been  spared  many 
of  the  horrors  that  accompany  the  conveyance  of 
wounded  practically  direct  from  the  battlefield. 
Although  there  are  numerous  bad  cases,  there  are  no 
open  and  practically  undressed  wounds. 

The  ambulance  cars  brought  the  majority  of  the 
patients  to  the  ship  about  ii  a.m.  on  Sunday,  and  then 
a  hospital  train  arrived  from  Cairo  at  two  with  the 
remainder.  We  have  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
altogether,  plus  eleven  wounded  and  sick  officers.  It 
is  always  an  exceedingly  busy  time  when  men  are 
being  settled  into  their  wards.  The  cases  have  to  be 
so  carefully  sorted  over,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty  in  insuring  that  baggage  goes  to  its  rightful 
owner. 

We  weighed  anchor  at  three  o'clock  and  steamed 
out.  The  ship  behaved  fairly  well,  and  though  we 
rolled  a  good  deal  we  did  not  suffer  excessively.  By 
about  six  we  were  fairly  well  squared  up  and  the 
greater  number  of  the  men  were  in  bed.     At  8.15  I 
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had  evening  prayer  for  the  staff  and  such  of  the  patients 
as  were  able  to  attend.  We  were  obliged  to  be  in  the 
men's  dining-room  ;  it  was  too  cold  to  be  on  deck. 

Yesterday  I  was  busy  paying  flying  visits  all  round 
to  the  various  wards — just  a  general  survey  with  a 
few  words  and  a  gift  of  literature  to  every  man.  It 
means  quite  a  big  rush  to  say  even  a  few  words  to 
all  the  occupants  of  cots,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  felt 
something  like  a  tired-out  Smith's  newspaper  boy 
by  the  time  I  had  finished  my  rounds.  There  are 
such  varied  tastes  that  it  is  no  joke  to  cater  for  the 
needs  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  men.  This  is  a 
sample  of  what  goes  on  :  — 

"  Would  you  like  something  to  read  ?  WTiat  sort 
of  stuff  do  you  go  in  for  ?  " 

"  A  magazine's  my  style,  sir — some  short  stories. 
My  head  won't  let  me  read  anything  long  yet." 

"  Well,  I  think  a  London  will  suit  you.  Pass  it  on 
to  the  next  cot  when  you  have  done  with  it." 

"  Pictures,  please,  sir.    I  don't  read  very  well." 

And  I  look  in  amazement  and  see  a  big  brawny 
Irishman  from  Sligo  who  is  in  the  cot  alongside, 

"  Why,  however  is  that  ?  How  did  you  manage  to 
skip  school — always  played  truant,  eh  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  I  didn't  go  over  much — only  when  the 
School  Board  officer  came — and  I  haven't  had  much 
time  since." 

"  Ugh  1  Well,  if  I  were  you,  now  you  have  to  be  in 
bed  some  time,  I  would  set  to  work  and  practise 
reading.  Do  some  every  day,  and  it  will  soon  come 
to  you.    You  miss  such  a  lot  in  the  world  if  you  can't 
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read.  I  will  look  and  see  if  I  have  a  fairly  easy  book 
that  will  do  for  you.  Pictures  are  scarce  on  board, 
but  here  is  an  old  Tatler  that  will  give  you  something 
to  look  at." 

The  next  case  gave  me  a  shock  of  another  sort, 

"I'm  sick  of  reading  tales,  sir.  There  was  nothing 
but  magazine  stories  in  the  hospital  in  Alex. :  and  I 
want  something  else.  Have  you  got  a  book  on 
mathematics  ?  " 

I  staggered.  It  was  a  knock-out.  Fancy  being 
asked  for  a  treatise  on  conic  sections  !  I  wondered 
what  my  friend  had  been  doing  previous  to  joining 
the  Army. 

"  No,  I  haven't.  I'm  sorry.  I  don't  suppose  there 
is  such  a  thing  on  board.  Are  you  a  mathematical 
man  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  I  have  done  a  bit  in  that  way  and  I 
have  had  to  teach  in  school." 

(I  found  out  later  that  this  "  Tommy "  was  a 
London  B.A.  and  a  master  in  a  secondary  school  in 
Lancashire.) 

"  I  must  try  to  find  you  something  amongst  my 
own  books.  I  suppose  you  don't  care  about  theology. 
Most  of  my  own  literature  deals  with  that." 

"  Oh,  that's  not  much  in  my  line,  I'm  afraid.  It 
doesn't  matter  :    anything  will  do,  sir." 

After  some  search  I  manage  to  turn  out  a  copy  of 
Emerson's  Essays,  which  suffices  for  the  time  being. 

"  Well,  sonny,  and  what  is  it  to  be  for  you  ?  A  book, 
or  a  magazine,  or  a  paper  ? 

I  am  talking  now  to  a  bright  youngster  who  has  a 
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fractured  leg  and  can't  be  more  than  eighteen  at  the 
very  most. 

"  Something  exciting,  sir." 

"  Oh  !  you  want  a  thriller,  do  you  ?  Well,  here 
is  a  World  Wide  Magazine.  How  will  that  do  ?  Pretty 
tall  yarns  in  it  sometimes.  Or  do  you  want  a  detective 
story  ?  " 

"  Yes  !   please,  sir." 

"  Well,  here's  a  blood-and-thunder  thing — a  Sexton 
Blake.  But  you  mustn't  have  nightmare  over  it. 
Don't  read  it  at  night." 

"  All  right,  sir.     Thank  you." 

And  I  leave  him  happy  for  a  bit — puffing  away  at 
a  "  fag  "  and  gloating  over  a  romance  of  the  first  water. 

The  next  boy  has  a  bad  arm. 

"  An  Answers  will  do  me  fine,  sir." 

"  Ah  !  you're  soon  satisfied.  However,  it's  light 
for  you  to  hold.  Can  you  manage  with  that  arm  in 
a  sling  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  yes,  sir.  I  can  hold  that,  but  I  couldn't  lift 
anything  heavy." 

"  All  right.  I'll  leave  you  a  couple.  Pass  them  on 
when  you  have  done  with  them.  I  must  come  and 
have  a  talk  to  you  as  soon  as  I  can." 

"  I  wonder  if  you  have  in  your  library  a  book,  sir, 
that  helped  me  some  time  ago  ?  I  am  all  in  a  muddle 
now,  and  I  would  like  to  read  it  again." 

"  Oh  !    what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Robert  Elsmere." 

"  Hallo,  old  boy,  that's  what's  troubling  you,  is 
it — religious  doubts  ?  " 
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"  Well,  sir,  I  don't  believe  in  anything  at  all  now." 
And  the  speaker,  a  young  Lancashire  lad,  looks  up  at 
me  quite  seriously. 

"  Why,  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that.  You  and  I  must 
have  a  chat  about  it  some  day  when  I  have  a  bit  more 
time.  I'll  look  and  see  if  I  have  the  book,  but  you 
know  I  don't  think  much  of  it." 

Robert  Elsmere  was  found  ultimately,  and  I  hoped 
it  might  carry  a  message  of  relief,  but  I  was  doubtful. 
Personally  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  the 
"  grip  "  of  the  book.  I  made  a  mental  jotting  of  the 
number  of  the  cot — to  remember  that  I  had  a  good 
opening  for  a  heart-talk  another  day  when  I  had  begun 
to  distinguish  tny  cases— which  are  quite  different  to 
the  medical  ones. 

So  the  round  goes  on.  I  could  multiply  examples 
tenfold,  but  it  is  no  good  tiring  you  with  so  much 
repetition.  You  have  no  idea  how  every  variety  of 
book  and  magazine  is  of  use  and  does  a  real  service 
when  distributed  with  discrimination.  This  literature 
(if  one  may  apply  such  a  name  to  some  of  the  stuff) 
helps  to  while  away  many  an  hour  that  otherwise 
would  drag  heavily  ;  it  keeps  men's  minds  occupied 
and  takes  their  attention  off  their  own  aches  and  pains, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  it  serves  as  a  very  good  intro- 
duction for  the  chaplain.  I  aim  at  establishing  a 
friendly  relation  with  the  men  first  of  all.  then  later 
comes  the  opening  for  a  talk  on  spiritual  things.  Men 
are  kittle-cattle  where  religion  is  concerned  and  you 
may  easily  frighten  them  off,  especially  the  sensitive 
ones,  if  you  attempt  to  rush  matters.    You  must  win 
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your  way  first.  For  this  reason  I  do  not  give  out  any 
religious  papers  the  first  time  I  pass  through  the  wards, 
unless  I  am  specially  asked.  I  must  learn  who  are 
Roman  Catholics  and  who  are  Jews  before  I  do  that. 
I  leave  on  a  good  many  beds  a  little  prayer  card,  and 
in  many  instances  that  paves  the  way  for  a  talk  on 
religious  matters  later  on.  For  the  R.C.'s  I  have  some 
copies  of  the  Douay  Testament,  and  for  the  Jews  some 
little  books  of  the  Psalms. 

The  sea  behaved  abominably  ;  it  was  so  choppy. 
Consequently  the  boat  pitched  and  rolled  to  such  a 
degree  that  we  were  on  the  swing  the  whole  time.  I 
am  afraid  you  will  be  weary  of  these  Daily  Mail 
"  Weather  Chart  "  notes — but  the  state  of  the  sea  is 
a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  me  1  I  was  too  busy  to 
be  ill.  I  believe  the  rushing  round  and  the  necessity 
of  keeping  on  the  go  proved  to  be  my  salvation.  The 
men's  wards  are  at  different  ends  of  the  ship.  A,  B, 
and  C  are  fore,  while  D,  E,  and  F  are  aft,  and  to  get 
from  one  set  to  the  other  it  is  necessary  to  pass  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  boat.  In  stormy  weather  it 
is  a  case  of  running  the  length  of  the  tunnel-like 
passage,  for  if  you  attempt  to  walk  you  bump  into 
the  sides.  It  is  quite  exciting  when  there  is  plenty 
of  water  about  and  the  floor  is  slippery  in  addition 
to  the  motion,  especially  when  two  people  want  to 
make  the  passage  at  the  same  time  and  start  at  opposite 
ends.  I  have  told  the  Matron  I  know  there  will  be  a 
collision  halfway  some  day,  for  we  are  the  two  who 
pass  to  and  fro  most,  being  in  fact  the  only  two  of  the 
staff  who  work  in  all  the  wards. 
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To-day  is  much  calmer — and  I  am  feeling  happier  ! 
I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  A  ward,  where 
some  of  the  worst  cases  are.  There  is  a  great  variety  : 
many  men  are  ill  with  dysentery  or  are  just  recovering 
from  enteric,  others  have  shrapnel  or  shell  wounds. 
Two  men  are  quite  dumb  through  shock— both  had 
been  buried  in  a  trench  which  was  blown  up  by  a 
mortar.  Some  of  the  fellows  have  had  simply  mar- 
vellous escapes— bullets  right  through  their  bodies 
without  any  vital  parts  being  hurt.  One  undoubtedly 
has  been  saved  through  having  a  small  Prayer  Book 
in  his  breast-pocket,  for  a  bullet  penetrated  half 
through  the  book  and  then  was  stopped  by  the  flexible 
paper.  He  has  preserved  it,  and  I  hope  "  Jonathan  " 
(who  is  an  expert  at  the  game)  will  take  a  photograph 
of  it. 

Our  officer  patients  are  interesting — ^and  pitiful. 
Among  them  we  are  carrying  a  V.C. — 'the  young 
Manchester  Grammar  Schoolmaster,  who  on  August  9 
held  a  trench  for  forty  hours  practically  alone.  All 
the  men  with  him  were  killed  and  he  held  on,  catching 
many  of  the  Turkish  bombs  and  throwing  them  back 
among  the  Turks  before  they  exploded.  The  British 
had  had  to  fall  back  and  could  not  imagine  why  the 
Turks  did  not  rush  the  place  they  had,  as  they  sup- 
posed, evacuated.  At  last  they  made  a  rally  and  found 
our  hero  calmly  in  possession.  For  some  days  after- 
wards he  was  practically  blind  and  lost  his  voice 
through  the  poisonous  fumes.  He  has  recovered  sight 
and  voice  now,  but  is  subject  to  blinding  headaches 
and  seems  to  have  neuralgia  all  over  him.     His  eyes 
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look  like  those  of  a  man  who  has  seen  terrible 
things. 

Another  invalid  is  a  medical — R.A.M.C.  He  has 
been  a  "  Regular  "  for  years,  and  has  been  almost  all 
over  the  world — 'the  Bermudas,  Malta,  South  Africa, 
India,  and  China — and  is  a  most  interesting  conver- 
sationalist. He  was  in  Crete  in  '96,  when  various 
Powers  had  troops  there  during  the  Protectorate  over 
the  island.  Latterly  he  has  been  stationed  in  Egypt, 
and  is  now  returning  to  England  through  some  knee 
trouble. 

Number  three  is  quite  young,  hails  from  Cheshire, 
is  shot  through  the  thigh,  and  is  the  most  ticklish  of 
all  our  cases  on  board.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  yet 
which  way  things  will  go  with  him. 

Two  others  have  leg  wounds,  and  another  is  shot 
through  the  stomach.  With  the  exception  of  one  who 
has  developed  tuberculosis  the  remainder  are  either 
nerve  cases  or  are  going  to  England  to  undergo  opera- 
tions. 

Friday 

We  passed  Malta  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  tea- 
time.  I  buried  one  of  the  men  that  evening.  He  died 
of  acute  dysentery,  followed  by  melancholia.  I  spent 
some  time  with  him  in  the  morning,  but  in  the  afternoon 
he  was  unconscious  and  passed  away  about  three 
o'clock.  He  was  a  young  married  man  and  leaves  a 
widow  and  one  child. 

I  had  another  long  talk  during  the  day  to  the 
Lancashire  agnostic.     He  is  quite  young — nineteen — 
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and  comes  from  a  staunch  Wesley  an  family.  Appa- 
rently he  has  imbibed  rationalistic  views  from  some 
young  schoolmaster.  He  has  just  enough  knowledge 
to  throw  him  off  his  balance,  but  not  enough  to  realise 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  He  doubts  the 
accuracy  and  historicity  of  the  Gospels,  and  would 
like  a  religion  which  could  be  summarised  into  a  revised 
version  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount — 'With  some  of 
the  Beatitudes  left  out.  I  have  tried  to  set  before  him 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  unbelief— that  there  are 
some  facts  in  life  which  simply  must  be  faced  and 
accounted  for  if  one  is  a  really  honest  thinker.  My 
aim  has  been  rather  to  destroy  the  assumption  that 
belief  can  be  set  on  one  side  like  a  discarded  coat  and 
that  there  the  matter  ends.  I  believe  such  an  attitude 
of  mind  springs  from  self-conceit,  which  in  its  turn 
springs  from  ignorance. 

There  are  a  lot  of  lads  on  board  who  show  by  their 
very  figures  how  young  they  are.  It  does  seem  grievous 
that  some  of  them  are  returning  home  to  England 
crippled  for  life.  The  more  I  learn  of  their  particular 
cases  the  more  do  I  marvel  at  the  patriotism  of  some 
families.  Here  is  one  instance  I  came  across  to-day 
when  I  was  in  the  wards  :  — 

"  Well,  sonny,  where  do  you  hail  from  ?  Where  is 
home  ?  " 

"  Cumberland,  sir." 

"  Any  brothers  in  the  War  ?  " 

"  Yes,  five,  sir ;  and  they're  all  out  except  one. 
One  is  on  the  Canal,  three  others  are  in  France,  and 
the  one  next  to  me  is  down  on  Salisbury  Plain — ^at 
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least  he  was  when  my  last  letter  came  ;   he  may  have 

crossed  by  now." 

"  Have  you  any  sisters  ?  Are  your  father  and 
mother  living  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  there  are  only  brothers.  Mother's  at 
home  ;   my  Dad's  gone  to  France  too." 

"  My  goodness,  I  think  he  ought  to  have  stopped 
at  home  I  " 

"  Well,  he  got  restless.  He  said  he  couldn't  stay 
behind  when  all  his  boys  were  fighting,  so  he  joined 
up.  He's  fifty-six — but  he's  a  miner,  and  he  joined  a 
Pioneer  battalion.  I  expect  he's  digging  trenches  in 
France  now." 

"  And  what  about  your  mother  ?  How's  she 
managing  ?  I  should  think  she's  nearly  been  killed 
with  anxiety." 

"  Aye,  she's  been  a  bit  anxious  like,  but  she's  doing 
well.  She's  written  every  week  to  me,  and  I've  missed 
only  two  of  her  letters  since  I've  been  in  Egypt." 

"  Well,  you've  got  a  brave  woman  for  your  mother, 
sonny.  You  ought  to  think  the  world  of  her.  I  guess 
you'll  be  rare  and  glad  to  see  her  again." 

"  Eh  1  I  shall  be  that,  sir,  she's  been  a  real  good 
mother  to  me." 

"  Yes,  well,  thank  God  for  your  mother  and  thank 
Him  for  letting  you  go  back  to  her.  Shall  we  have  a 
prayer  together  for  all  those  brothers  of  yours  ?  " 

And  we  did. 

I  wonder  how  some  of  you  would  like  the  War  at  one 
fell  swoop  to  carry  off  husband  and  six  sons  ! 

Another  laddie  is  a  bright  little  Jew,  such  a  nice  boy. 
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"  And  how  are  you  this  morning  ?  Getting  along 
all  right  ?  " 

"  Oh,  fine,  sir,  thank  you.    I'm  much  better  to-day." 

"  Good  !    How  long  have  you  been  out  here  ?  " 

"  Three  months,  sir,  in  Alex. :  in  hospital.  Before 
that  I  was  at  Cape  Helles.  We  came  out  to  Egypt  in 
February." 

"  Ah,  yes  !     And  where's  your  home  ?  " 

"  London,  sir,  Kilburn.  Do  you  know  it  ?  I  used 
to  go  to  the  Haberdashers'  School  at  Cricklewood." 

"  Oh,  did  you  ?  I  know  where  that  is.  I  have  once 
been  to  the  school  itself.  I  suppose  you  haven't  left 
it  very  long  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  when  I  was  seventeen.  I'm  nineteen 
now." 

"  Are  you  ?  Well,  I  should  have  thought  you  were 
only  seventeen  still.  Perhaps  its  through  being  ill 
You  must  get  a  bit  more  fat  on  these  arms,  or  else 
your  people  will  think  we've  been  starving  you  on  the 
way  home.     Are  your  father  and  mother  living  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  haven't  any  brothers  or  sisters.  I'm 
the  only  one." 

"  And  they  let  you  go  !  Why,  that's  made  a  big 
gap  in  the  home.  Never  mind,  you're  on  the  way 
back  to  them  now.  Did  any  friends — Jewish  friends, 
I  mean — enlist  with  you  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  but  I've  had  a  good  time.  I  had  some 
jolly  good  fellows  in  my  company,  and  they  helped  me 
all  they  could." 

(Bravo,  Tommy,  your  big  warm  heart  has  gone  out 
to  this  youngster  and  you  have  taken  care  of  him  !) 
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"  Well,  I'm  glad  of  that.  There  are  lots  of  good 
people  in  the  world  wherever  we  go  ;  sometimes,  more 
than  we  think.  Now  have  you  been  able  to  go  to  a 
service  at  all  whilst  you've  been  in  Alexandria  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  got  to  the  synagogue  twice,  and  the 
Rabbi  came  to  see  me  in  the  hospital.  My  father  got 
someone  at  home  to  write  to  him  about  me." 

"  That's  good.  I'm  glad  they  didn't  leave  you 
alone.  Now  here's  a  little  book  for  you — 'Something 
one  of  your  own  kings  wrote,  and  I  want  you  to  read 
it.  You  and  I  both  believe  in  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  He  is  our  God  and  we  are  His 
servants,  and  we  can  praise  Him  for  all  His  goodness, 
like  King  David  used  to.  Don't  forget  to  pray  to 
Him  and  read  His  word." 

As  one  moves  about  among  the  ofhcers  and  men 
one  gradually  gathers  general  impressions.  Some  of 
them  are  not  happy.  The  verdict,  almost  a  unanimous 
one,  is  that  "  Someone  has  blundered "  over  this 
Dardanelles  campaign.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  such 
mistakes  cost  us  so  dearly  in  the  lives  of  men. 

The  awful  conditions  of  life  on  the  Peninsula  and 
Lemnos  are  vividly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  all — 
the  insecurity,  the  shocking  consequences  of  so  many 
unburied  corpses  lying  about,  the  aggravation  of 
misery  through  flies  and  lice,  through  heat  and  want 
of  water. 

Some  of  the  surgical  work  is  unsatisfactory — ^but 
one  has  to  remember  the  trying  conditions  under  which 
much  of  it  has  been  done. 

These  are  some  of  the  bad  things.    In  an  undertaking 
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of  such  gigantic  size  they  are  almost  bound  to  be, 
though  of  course  they  should  be  remedied  as  experience 
teaches.  In  spite  of  all  these  misfortunes  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  grand  things— I  would  almost 
say  "  the  eternal  things,"  because  they  will  never  fade 
away — I  mean  the  real  patriotism,  the  superb  courage 
and  endurance,  the  great  self-sacrifice  and  the  cheery 
spirit  which  are  all  being  manifested  to-day. 

It  was  very  rough  again  last  night.    I  retired  to  bed 
early  I 

This  morning  it  was  calmer  and  the  day  altogether 
has  been  glorious — ^bright  sunshine,  a  cool  breeze, 
brilliant  colouring.  Some  of  the  seascapes  are  beyond 
description— -so  many  shades— purples  and  blues  and 
bright  greens,  and  as  the  spray  is  caught  and  tossed 
by  the  wind  a  dozen  rainbows  in  the  water  may  be 
seen  all  round.  To-night  has  brought  a  fitting  close 
to  the  day.  There  has  been  the  most  gorgeous  sunset 
I  have  ever  seen — an  array  of  colouring  which  baffles 
my  pen.  We  are  near  the  coast  of  Tunis,  and  the 
Captain  says  it  is  probably  the  result  of  African  desert 
dust  in  the  air.  If  it  were  painted  on  canvas,  people 
would  say  it  was  unreal.  There  was  a  great  blaze  of 
gold — intensified  gold,  slashed  in  all  directions  with 
streaks  of  purple  and  crimson,  which  paled  into  rose- 
coloured  clouds  trailing  right  across  the  horizon— ^then 
orange  and  daffodil  yellow,  and  above  all  a  vast  dusky 
vault  of  clear  starlight  blue.  It  lasted  only  a  few 
moments,  then  the  vision  glorious  had  vanished  and 
darkness  came  on  in  a  minute  or  two.  It  was  a  peep 
into  the  Beyond. 
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"  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God." 

Later  on,  after  dinner,  we  are  to  have  a  concert  for 
the  men  in  their  dining  room.  I  have  been  practising 
with  some  of  them  this  morning.  There  is  a  fair  amount 
of  talent  on  board  this  voyage,  so  we  should  reach  a 
higher  standard  than  usual.    One  fellow,  an  Irishman 

in  the Sherwoods,  has  a  lovely  tenor  voice,  ai.d 

a  second,  from  the  New  Zealand  contingent,  has  been 
a  professional  concert  singer. 

I  have  also  been  hammering  away  with  the  Matron 
and  the  "  Humorist  "  over  their  duet.  I  am  afraid 
I  must  have  been  a  little  sarcastic. 

"  Padre,  don't  look  so  cross.  I  always  forget  the 
time  in  that  bar,  and  I  know  I  don't  hit  that  C|  as  I 
ought.  You  must  play  it  loudly  for  me  and  help  me 
over  the  bad  place." 

"  Padre,  I  don't  think  it's  half  bad,  really,  do 
you? 

"  Oh,  it's  passable.  You  don't  break  down  and 
you  begin  together  and  end  together — which  is  a 
good  deal." 

"  Just  listen  to  the  man.  How  encouraging  he  is  ! 
'  Begin  together  and  end  together.'  Well,  you'll  not 
kill  us  with  praise." 

No,  I  shall  not  certainly-over  singing  duets. 

Saturday.    Late  at  Night 
A  quiet  day — a  calm  sea  and  pouring  rain  until 

midday— the  first  downpour  we  have  had  on  the  sea 

since  July. 
The  concert  last  night  was  a  great  success.    Three 
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of  the  men  proved  to  be  capital  reciters.  Even  the 
duet  was,  as  "  Tommy  "  says,  "  not  too  bad." 

To-night  after  dinner  we  have  had  "  pictures." 
The  "  Junior  Sub  "  gave  a  lantern  show.  The  slides 
have  been  made  by  "  Jonathan  "  from  photographs 
taken  by  various  people  on  board,  and  they  illustrate 

life  on  the  " ,"  and  some  of  the    scenes  of  her 

various  trips. 

Just  before  turning  in  I  have  had  a  walk  up  and 
down  the  deck.  We  have  now  passed  Algiers.  The 
town  was  well  lighted  and  showed  up  very  plainly, 
looking  in  the  darkness  like  an  English  seaside  resort 
with  a  long  promenade. 

Monday,  October  15 

Yesterday  morning  we  had  a  Holy  Communion 
service  in  the  Lounge  at  7.30  and  quite  a  good  number 
of  men  came,  two  or  three  of  the  wounded  officers, 
some  of  the  sisters  and  dressers,  and  to  my  great 
surprise  and  pleasure  the  Colonel,  who  has  never 
"  broken  bread  "  with  us  before  since  my  coming  on 
board.  I  am  afraid  I  practised  Reservation  !  (Now, 
my  friends,  don't  bristle  and  look  perturbed.)  It  was 
primitive— according  to  Justin  Martyr — for  I  carried 
the  elements  immediately  to  the  sick,  who  were  unable 
to  be  present  owing  to  the  refusal  of  crippled  legs  to 
negotiate  the  many  steps  leading  up  to  the  Lounge. 
It  was  not  possible  to  have  a  special  service  in  the 
wards,  for  the  communicants  were  so  scattered. 

After  breakfast  we  came  within  sight  of  Gibraltar, 
and  in  obedience  to  a  wireless  message  drew  near  the 
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harbour.  All  the  men  who  could  possibly  be  up  on 
deck  were  brought  up  to  have  a  last  look  at  the  Rock. 
Each  time  I  see  it,  it  strikes  me  as  being  more  and 
more  remarkable— -such  a  key  position.  However 
anyone  could  in  cold  blood  propose  that  Great  Britain 
should  relinquish  her  hold  on  it  is  beyond  my  power 
of  imagination.  No,  so  long  as  India  is  part  of  the 
Empire  we  must  keep  the  strategic  points  on  the 
route  :  Gibraltar,  Malta,  the  Suez  Canal,  Aden  are 
all  vital  links  in  the  chain. 

A  pilot  boat  came  out  to  us  bringing  a  new  set  of 
orders,  a  sack  of  shirts,  and  a  parcel  of  magazines. 
Who  sent  the  last  two  is  a  mystery — but  there  they 
were  addressed  to  the  Commandant.  We  also  heard 
the  news  of  the  advance  in  Flanders.  After  two  hour's 
delay  we  steamed  out  again  and  soon  lost  all  trace  of 
Africa.  The  western  end  of  the  Straits  differs  much 
from  the  eastern — the  sea  loses  its  blue  and  becomes 
green  (or  grey) ;  the  sky  is  more  cloudy,  and  the  sunset 
is  prolonged. 

In  the  afternoon  I  tried  a  new  experiment — a  little 
bible-class  on  deck.  A  small  circle  of  men  gathered 
round  and  we  had  a  good  hour  together.  Then  after 
tea  I  went  round  to  each  cot  case  and  gave  out  some 
religious  reading.    In  C  ward  I  had  ten  minutes'  talk. 

Alter  dinner  we  had  evening  service  in  the  dining- 
hall  ward.  The  majority  of  the  men  who  were  ablfc 
to  walk  came  and  the  ward  seemed  fairly  full.  I 
talked  to  them  about  the  fact  of  God  in  life,  using  the 
thought  of  E.  A.  Burrough's  first  address  in  A  Faith 
for  the  Firing  Line — "  Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
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but  by  every  manifestation  of  God."  I  tried  to  show 
them  that  if  God  had  come  into  their  lives  by  the  door 
of  suffering,  sorrow  or  danger,  they  must  guard  against 
shutting  Him  out  now  that  they  are  returning  to  the 
Homeland  and  leaving  the  experiences  of  the  Peninsula 
behind.  I  expressed  myself  very  imperfectly,  but 
I  hope  I  said  enough  to  impress  the  fact  that  the 
spiritual  has  a  place  in  our  being,  and  that  without 
it  something  is  missing.  The  whole  man  must  be 
nourished,  not  the  material  part  only — and  God  is 
the  food  of  the  spiritual  man.  We  must  be  "  rich 
towards  God,"  even  if  we  are  only  inspired  by  such 
a  low  motive  as  wanting  to  do  the  best  for  ourselves. 

The  address  opened  the  way  for  a  good  talk  later 
on  with  "  the  Humorist  "  as  we  paced  up  and  down 
the  deck  together.  It  was  very  interesting  to  me,  for 
it  revealed  another  side  of  the  man.  Into  what  curious 
forms  ideas  of  religion  can  be  squeezed  sometimes  ! 

To-day  has  been  beautifully  "fresh" — somewhat 
cold,  with  a  real  English  autumn  nip  in  the  air.  Most 
of  my  morning  was  spent  on  the  poop  with  the  isolation 
cases — tuberculosis,  enteric,  and  skin  diseases.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  afternoon  I  was  amongst  the  men 
on  the  promenade  deck,  distributing  magazines  and 
papers  and  having  individual  talks. 

Since  tea  I  have  had  some  exercise  with  the  Captain 
on  the  boat  deck.  He  is  a  very  quiet,  reserved  man. 
However,  we  are  quite  good  friends.  We  have  dis- 
covered a  common  joy — Italy.  He  has  the  strongest 
affection  for  the  country,  has  travelled  much  in  it 
and  desires  to  go  again,  so  we  discuss  together  the 
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excavations  at  Pompeii  or  the  splendour  of  the  Doge'§ 
Palace  in  Venice,  and  wax  warm  in  our  admiration 
of  Milan  Cathedral.  The  Colonel  exercises  also  on 
the  boat  deck,  and  I  imagine  he  wonders  sometimes 
whatever  we  two  are  confiding  to  one  another.  One 
of  these  days  I  must  walk  with  him  and  so  set  the 
thinking  cap  on  the  other  head  1 

Wednesday 

I  had  rather  a  full  day  yesterday.  In  the  morning 
after  breakfast  the  young  officer  who  was  shot  through 
the  thigh  suddenly  became  a  good  deal  worse.  Whilst 
the  doctors  were  deciding  to  operate  or  not  I  was  with 
him.  It  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  task  to  prepare  a 
man  for  the  worst  happening  and  yet  not  to  scare 
him.  He  was  in  such  a  condition  that  any  undue 
excitement  would  have  kUled  him.  Of  course  I  had 
to  tell  him  the  doctors  thought  seriously  of  his  case, 
and  then  there  was  a  letter  to  be  written  to  his  mother- 
to  be  sent  in  case  of  necessity. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  hardest  jobs  that  falls  to 
the  lot  of  a  chaplain.  To  me  personally  it  is  about  the 
worst.  Certainly  it  is  one  which  demands  all  one's 
tact  and  discretion — to  say  just  enough  and  not  to  say 
too  much,  to  comfort  and  yet  to  warn  at  the  same  time. 
In  this  particular  case  the  difficulty  was  lessened 
through  the  calmness  and  brave  spirit  of  the  patient 
who  faced  the  possibilities  of  the  operation,  which  took 
place  at  noon,  without  a  tremor. 

It  was  a  critical  time  for  an  operation  to  be  per- 
formed, for  we  were  just  entering  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
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and  a  rough  sea  would  have  meant  death  to  the  patient. 
Yet  there  was  no  choice  ;  he  would  have  died  if  left 
alone  and  the  risk  had  to  be  taken.  There  has  surely 
been  an  answer  to  prayer,  for  ever  since  midday  the 
sea  has  been  like  a  millpond  and  we  can  scarcely  feel 
that  the  ship  moves  at  all.  The  lad  was  conscious 
again  by  early  evening  and  has  passed  through  the 
night  fairly  well.  In  fact  he  is  stronger  now  than  he 
was  yesterday  at  this  time,  though  he  is  by  no  means 
out  of  the  wood  yet.  I  am  afraid  the  leg  will  have  to 
be  amputated  later  on  when  he  has  gained  strength 
somewhat,  if  he  ever  lives  to  reach  that  stage. 

After  tea  I  went  round  the  wards  again  and  visited 
some  of  the  worst  cases,  while  later  on  I  had  a  short 
service  in  D  ward. 

To-day  is  grey  and  cold— 'too  cold  for  most  of  the 
men  to  be  on  deck.  An  Egyptian  summer  undoubtedly 
makes  them  very  susceptible  to  our  Western  changes 
of  temperature. 

I  made  a  hurried  journey  to  all  the  wards  this  morn- 
ing and  wrote  letters  for  the  few  who  were  unable  to 
wield  a  pencil  themselves.  There  were  only  two  or 
three — a  great  contrast  to  last  voyage.  Then  I  saw 
the  patient  for  a  few  minutes.  He  was  quite  calm  and 
cheery,  though  very  weak.  His  temperament  certainly 
is  the  greatest  possible  help  to  him.  The  Matron,  who 
has  been  looking  after  him  night  and  day,  says,  "  I  have 
never  had  such  a  good  patient.  He  is  splendid  ;  he 
has  so  much  pluck." 

We  have  had  a  certain  amount  of  trouble  on  board 
ever   since   we   left    Alexandria— a   curious   sickness, 
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which  has  affected  a  good  number  of  the  engineers 
and  firemen,  and  now  some  of  the  patients.  We  fear 
that  our  water  supply  has  in  some  way  been  con- 
taminated. Every  drop  we  drink  is  being  boiled,  and 
it  is  horrid — so  flat  and  non-thirst-relieving.  It  is 
good  we  are  within  forty  hours'  sail  of  England.  I 
expect  our  tanks  will  have  to  be  overhauled  while  we 
are  in  port. 

This  afternoon  I  have  been  resting  and  have  had 
a  good  read.  Most  of  the  men  seemed  to  be  asleep  in 
the  wards,  and  I  thought  it  best  not  to  interfere  but 
rather  retire  to  my  own  cabin  and  try  and  do  likewise, 
but  the  desired  forty  winks  were  not  to  be  had,  so  I 
turned  to  books.  I  have  been  dipping  into  John 
Oxenham's  Bees  in  Amher —sM^i  in  form  but  weighty 
in  meaning.  I  am  very  charmed  with  some  of  the 
fragments  :  they  hit  a  responsive  chord  in  me  and 
consequently  appeal.  It  is  hard  to  particularise,  but 
the  "  Little  Te  Deum  of  the  Commonplace "  and 
"  Livingstone  "  are  fine,  while  "  After  Work  "  is  just 
what  I  would  say  for  myself. 

Thursday  Afternoon 

We  are  out  of  the  Bay  and  now  are  opposite  the 
Casquets,  which  we  can  see  quite  plainly.  The  sea  is 
still  like  glass,  and  we  are  gliding  along  splendidly. 
All  the  men  are  cheering  up  at  the  thought  of  seeing 
"  home  "  to-night.  We  ought  to  be  off  the  Isle  of 
Wight  between  eight  and  nine  and  the  patients  should 
be  landed  early  to-morrow  morning. 

I  had  a  very  happy  little  service  in  A  ward  last  night 
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after  dinner.  All  the  fellows  were  in  bed,  but  sang 
away  most  heartily  in  spite  of  it.  It  was  all  very 
simple—"  Jesu,  lover  of  my  soul,"  a  few  short  prayers, 
"  Rock  of  Ages,"  followed  by  a  little  talk  on  St.  Paul's 
attitude  when  finishing  his  journey  to  Rome — "  thank- 
ing God  and  taking  courage  " — and  the  incentive  for 
us  to  do  the  same  ;  then  "  Sun  of  my  soul  "  and  a 
final  prayer  thanking  God  for  a  safe  voyage,  whole 
if  wounded  bodies,  life  itself,  no  gaps  in  the  home 
circles,  and  a  committal  of  ourselves  and  our  loved 
ones  to  His  further  care.  The  Matron  played  the 
harmonium  for  us,  and  after  the  service  we  had 
hymn-singing  for  half  an  hour.  The  men  chose  all 
their  favourites—"  O  God  our  help  in  ages  past," 
"  Our  Blest  Redeemer,"  "  Fight  the  good  fight," 
"  Eternal  Father,"  and  last  of  all  "  Abide  with  me." 

The  young  officer  is  still  living — plucky  and  bright, 
but  very  weak.  I  think  the  thought  of  reaching  England 
is  buoying  him  up.  We  hope  very  much  he  will  land 
safely  and  live  to  see  his  own  people,  even  if  the  end 
comes  later. 

To-day  has  been  a  busy  time.  There  are  a  good 
many  bits  of  real,  though  small,  business  to  be  done 
before  we  are  ready  for  disembarkation.  To-night  we 
are  to  have  a  final  concert.  The  men  are  getting  it 
up  mainly  among  themselves.  I  shall  discharge  my 
duty  by  playing  accompaniments. 

To-morrow  I  shall  report  at  the  War  Office  and  see 
if  there  are  any  fresh  orders. 

Will  you  please  remember  me  in  my  work  ?  The 
tension  is  great  sometimes.     Then  my  environment 
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is  not  always  most  helpful  to  spiritual  well-being.  I 
need  strength  and  faith  and  patience  and  wisdom,  that 
I  may  cope  with  the  work  which  lies  under  my  hand, 
and  in  the  doing  of  it  that  I  may  in  no  wise  hinder  the 
advancement  of  the  Kingdom. 


BUDGET  SIX 

ON   AND   OFF  THE   "  ASTURIAS  " 

At  Southampton — Transferred  to  Another  Ship — An  Accident  at  Sea 
— Kikuyu  Problems — Report  at  Alexandria — I  Rejoin  the  Old 
Boat — Sail  to  Lemnos — The  "Marquette  " — The  Thousand  Isles 
— Patmos — Sorting  Books  —  Lecture  Preparation  —  Mudros  — 
Overcrowded  with  Sick  —  Ward  Visiting  —  The  "Humorist" 
makes  a  Request — Australian  Sheep  Farmer — Fresh  Light  on 
Parsons — We  get  a  Holiday  I 

We  landed  our  patients  at  Southampton,  and  then 
the  ship  was  ordered  to  sail  immediately  to  Portland 
to  coal.  Whilst  that  operation  was  in  full  swing  I 
went  up  to  the  War  Office  to  report. 

To  my  utter  amazement  I  found  that  the  Embarka- 
tion Department  refused  to  put  me  aboard  the  " " 

again — ■"  There  will  be  no  room  for  a  chaplain  !  " 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  a  hurried  return 
to  Portland  and  haul  my  kit  on  shore.  What  a  business 
it  was  !  I  arrived  back  on  the  boat  on  a  Saturday 
evening  to  find  my  linen  had  been  sent  to  a  laundry 
in  Weymouth,  and  there  was  no  rescuing  it  until  the 
next  day — when  I  got  it  all  wringing  wet — and  my 
drill  clothes  had  gone  further  afield  still  to  be  cleaned. 
I  could  not  lay  hands  on  my  belongings  until  the 
Monday,  and  I  was  then  transferred  to  the  "  Asturias  '" 
— "  to  sail  for  Egypt  and  to  report  at  headquarters 
there." 
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I  am  now  on  my  outward  journey,  travelling  as  a 
passenger  with  nothing  to  do,  for  there  are  already 
two  padres  attached  to  the  boat  permanently.  We 
are  having  an  uneventful  time,  for  we  are  not  breaking 
our  journey  anywhere  and  we  have  no  patients  aboard. 
The  "  Asturias  "  is  a  fine  vessel,  double  the  size  of  my 
old  home,  and  has  accommodation  for  about  a  thousand 
patients,  though  on  cross-channel  runs  she  can  carry 
twice  that  number.  There  is  such  a  lot  of  deck  space 
here  that  there  is  no  difficulty  about  exercise.  On  the 
boat  deck  there  are  two  tennis  courts  (for  tennis  played 
with  the  hand,  not  a  racquet) ,  all  netted  in  and  splendid 
for  play. 

There  are  only  three  other  passengers  besides 
myself — all  of  them  doctors.  One  is  a  Major  from 
Hailsham,  who  knows  a  good  many  of  the  people  I 
met  when  I  was  quartered  in  Eastbourne  ;  Nos.  2 
and  3  are  Scotsmen  returning  to  the  East  after 
illness.  One  has  been  with  a  Highland  battalion  on 
the  Peninsula,  and  the  other  has  been  working  at 
Mudros.  He  is  a  specialist  in  bacteriology  and  does 
research  work. 

Of  course  there  is  a  much  larger  staff  here  than  on 

the   " ,"   both  in  doctors  and   nurses.      I   have 

found  a  few  links  with  various  members.  One  doctor 
hails  from  Sunderland  and  we  have  mutual  acquaint- 
ances ;  the  R.C.  padre  is  quartered  at  Corby,  Grantham, 
in  peace  time,  and  two  of  the  Sisters  have  done  a  year's 
nursing  in  the  Belton  Park  Camp,  so  with  them  I  am 
able  to  discuss  "  locality." 
The  first  day  or  two  out  we  had  a  choppy  sea  which 
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put  a  good  number  hors  de  combat.  The  fourth  day 
brought  a  dimax — a  "  young  "  gale.  We  were  off  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  and  in  the  afternoon  received  a 
signal  from  a  French  vessel  to  stop.  There  had  been 
an  accident  on  board  and  the  captain  wished  to  transfer 
a  patient  to  our  care.  It  was  a  ticklish  business.  It 
took  quite  two  hours  for  the  two  vessels  to  manoeuvre 
into  position ;  then  when  we  were  to  leeward  a  small 
rowing  boat  was  lowered  and  five  sailors  and  the 
injured  man  were  put  in.  They  had  three-quarters  of 
an  hour's  strenuous  rowing  before  they  could  reach 
us,  and  it  was  nerve-racking  to  watch  them,  for 
the  sea  was  running  mountains  high,  and  it  looked 
as  though  the  boat  would  be  swamped  time  after 
time.  With  the  aid  of  glasses  we  could  see  four 
men  struggling  with  the  oars  and  another  one 
sitting  in  the  stern  holding  a  figure  wrapped  in  a 
blanket. 

At  last  the  boat  got  alongside,  and  with  a  derrick 
the  man  was  hauled  on  to  the  deck — the  ship  rolled 
so  that  he  almost  slipped  out  of  the  stretcher  box. 
He  was  a  dreadful  object,  piteous  to  see.  One  of  the 
boilers  had  exploded  and  he  had  been  scalded  from 
head  to  foot.  His  face  was  as  black  as  a  negro's  through 
the  coal  dust  that  had  been  driven  right  into  his  skin. 
It  was  wonderful  he  had  not  died  straightv/ay,  and 
yet  he  had  struggled  through  three  hours'  suffering 
with  no  doctor  on  board  to  alleviate  his  pain,  and  had 
faced  a  journey  on  the  open  sea,  being  wet  through 
with  the  spray.  He  was  quite  conscious,  and  after 
receiving  every  possible  medical  attention  the  R.C. 
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padre  ministered  to  him.  Presently  he  became  coma- 
tose and  early  in  the  following  morning  he  died.  He 
was  buried  three  hours  later. 

This  was  a  "sea,"  not  an  "  army  ,"  tragedy.  The 
man  died  away  from  all  his  friends.  We  knew  nothing 
of  him  except  his  name  and  that  of  his  boat,  and  no 
report  of  his  death  can  be  made  to  the  French 
Government  until  we  reach  Alexandria.  His  rela- 
tives will  receive  merely  a  notification  of  his  death 
and  burial,  but  it  will  not  be  possible  to  send  them 
any  details.  Truly  "  Sorrow  stalks  abroad  in  the 
world." 

We  gave  the  gallant  five  a  ringing  cheer  as  they 
shoved  off  to  make  for  their  own  ship,  which  had  by 
then  moved  to  our  leeward  side — for  they  could  not 
row  against  the  wind.  They  reached  it  in  about  half 
an  hour  and  we  saw  them  hauled  up  on  to  the  deck. 
Then  the  French  vessel  signalled  "  Thank  you,"  and 
we  both  dipped  flags  and  passed  on  into  the  night. 


Later 

"  Padre,  are  you  interested  in  Kikuyu  problems  ? 
If  you  are,  there  is  an  article  here  that  you  may  like 
to  read.  It  does  seem  such  a  pity  to  me  that  at  a 
time  like  this  Christian  people  should  squabble  among 
themselves." 

The  speaker  was  one  of  the  Sisters  ;  the  paper  was 
the  Scotsman,  and  the  article  proved  to  be  one  on  the 
difficulties   which   have   arisen   in   France   over   the 
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appointment  of  Bishop  Gwynne  and  the  consequent 
division  of  the  Chaplains'  Department. 

"  Thank  you  very  much.  I  shall  be  much  interested. 
The  Scotsman  is  generally  to  the  point  and  I  am 
always  glad  to  see  it.  I  suppose  you  refer  to  the 
question  of  Dr.  Simms'  position  as  Principal  Chaplain 
in  France.  I  read  a  little  about  it  in  England  before 
I  came  away.  I  quite  agree  that  there  should  be 
no  squabbles,  but  are  there  any  really  ?  I  gathered 
that  it  is  more  a  matter  of  administration  than 
anything  else." 

"  Well,  the  article  makes  out  that  there  is  something 
else.  But  you  must  read  it  and  then  tell  me  what 
you  think.  You  know  I  have  been  nursing  in  East 
Africa  before  the  War,  and  even  in  Zanzibar  I  was 
admitted  to  Communion,  although  everybody  knew 
quite  well  that  I  was  a  Presbyterian.  It  was  only 
when  the  Kikuyu  question  arose  that  anyone  asked 
me  to  be  confirmed.  Of  course  I  refused.  I  belong 
to  the  Scotch  Church,  and  when  I  am  where  there  is 
a  Presbyterian  service  I  attend  it.  But  when  I  am 
away  from  my  own  denomination  I  don't  see  why 
I  should  not  join  with  other  Christian  people,  do 
you  ?  We  all  worship  the  same  God  and  believe 
in  the  one  Christ.  I  do  think  there  ought  to  be 
enough  unity  among  us  to  allow  us  to  join  hands. 
This  article  speaks  about  united  services  at  the 
Front  and  that  they  are  now  being  forbidden.  It  is 
piteous  to  intrude  ecclesiastical  differences  at  such  a 
time." 

"  Yes,  in  the  main  I  quite  agree  with  you.    But  let 
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me  read  the  article  and  see  what  it  says.  I  am  awfully 
interested  to  hear  that  you  have  been  doing  missionary 
work.    Shall  you  go  back  to  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  everything  depends  upon  my  brother.  There 
are  only  the  two  of  us,  and  he  is  fighting  on  the  Penin- 
sula. I  felt  I  must  be  nearer  him  and  doing  something 
in  the  War  too,  so  I  came  home  and  volunteered  for 
nursing  service.  If  he  is  wounded  in  any  way  I  expect 
I  shall  stay  at  home.  If  not,  and  he  is  all  right,  I  may 
go  back  when  the  War  is  over." 

I  mention  this  little  conversation  that  you  may 
see  that  in  many  cases  there  is  a  definite  motive  under- 
lying action.  I  have  since  read  the  article  and  find  it 
is  a  stinging  attack  upon  the  new  arrangements  for 
the  supervision  of  chaplains.  I  am  not  sure  it  is 
altogether  undeserved  if  the  facts  are  as  stated.  At 
all  costs  we  must  see  that  we  Christians  do  not  "  fall 
out  by  the  way  "  at  the  present  juncture.  I  am  more 
and  more  convinced  that  the  rank  and  file  of  people, 
let  alone  the  man  in  the  street,  do  not  understand  the 
differences  which  divide  so  many  children  of  God. 
They  do  not  merely  not  understand — they  don't  want 
to  understand — they  have  no  patience  with  them, 
for  there  is  a  subconscious  feeling  that  they  ought 
never  to  exist.  Because  they  do  exist  the  witness  for 
God  in  the  world  is  terribly  weakened. 

We  have  passed  Malta — at  a  distance.  There  we 
received  a  wireless  saying  there  was  a  submarine 
about,  and  shortly  afterwards  we  picked  up  a  message 
"  S.O.S."  from  a  boat  which  had  been  torpedoed.  We 
made  tracks  for  it  as  fast  as  we  could  go.     About  half 
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an  hour  later,  however,  we  picked  up  a  second 
message  saying  another  hospital  ship  had  rescued 
the  crew. 

We  should  reach  our  destination  to-morrow,  and 
to-day  we  have  had  the  mild  excitement  of  an  "  Adver- 
tisement Tea,"  got  up  by  the  Matron  and  Sisters.  The 
doctors  and  we  four  passengers  were  bidden  to  attend 
and  do  our  best.  My  head  was  like  a  sieve.  I  couldn't 
think  of  advertisements  except  the  most  obvious  ones 
possible.  I  must  confess  that  in  the  end  I  had  to  throw 
myself  on  the  mercy  of  a  sister  to  obtain  a  disguise. 
Some  of  the  things  were  most  ingenious  and  clever, 
especially  when  one  remembers  that  on  board  ship 
there  is  no  store  of  dressing-up  material  to  fall  back 
upon.  The  prizes  were  won  by  the  R.C.  padre  for  a 
splendid  representation  of  "  Skipper  Salmon,"  two 
sisters  for  "  Before  and  After,"  and  a  doctor  for 
"  Monkey  Brand."  At  the  end  we  had  a  photo  taken 
of  the  whole  group — a  reminder  in  later  days  of  a 
merry  tea-party. 

Three  Days  Later 

We  reached  Alexandria  without  any  further  incident 
and  I  went  ashore  and  reported. 

"Where  have  you  come    from?      The  ' '   is 

not  in  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  I  have  come  off  the  "  Asturias,"  which 
came  into  harbour  at  midday." 

"  Well,  have  you  been  transferred  ?  I  have  had  no 
notification  from  the  War  Office  about  a  change." 

"  No,  sir,  I  have  come  out  as  a  passenger.    There 
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are  the  two  regular  chaplains  on  board.    The  Embarka- 
tion Department  declined  to  put  me  on  the  ' ,' 

so  the  Chaplain-General  has  sent  me  out  to  report  to 

you  here.     They  said  the  ' '  would  be  full  and 

there  would  be  no  room  for  me." 

"  What  nonsense  this  is  I    Here  have  I  had  a  cable 

this  morning  to  say  the  ' '  is  coming  out  without 

any  patients  at  all  on  board,  and  will  be  here  to-morrow- 
When  she  does  come  in  get  a  small  boat  and  go  out 
to  her,  and  if  no  chaplain  has  been  put  on  her  go  back 
and  stick  to  her,  and  next  time  you  go  to  England  get 
on  board  in  spite  of  what  anyone  says.  I  suppose  she 
will  have  come  without  a  chaplain  at  all.  Remember, 
you  are  her  chaplain  and  don't  be  put  off  by  anybody. 
It's  your  business  to  see  she  never  travels  without  a 
chaplain."  ("  Yes,"  thought  I,  "  It's  easier  said  than 
done,  especially  when  the  '  saying '  comes  off  in 
Alexandria  and  the  '  doing  '  in  Southampton.  Who 
am  I  to  stand  against  the  Embarkation  Department  ?  ") 

"  All  right,  sir,  I  think  the  easiest  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  will  be  not  to  report  in  London,  but  to  report 
only  to  you  here." 

"  Yes,  you  can  do  that.    Good  morning." 

"  Good  morning,  sir." 

And  away  I  went  to  await  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  upshot  of  the  whole  episode  is  that  "  someone  had 
muddled,"  and  I  had  suffered  some  personal  incon- 
venience in  consequence. 

I  stayed  another  day  on  the  "  Asturias  "  and  then 

I  had  news  that  the  " "  was  lying  anchored  at 

the  harbour's  mouth.     So  I  chartered  a  felucca  and 
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sailed  out  to  her  to  see  what  luck  was  before  me. 
Greetings  came  from  various  quarters. 

"  Oh  !  there's  the  Padre.  Matron,  here's  the  Padre. 
Padre  !    Padre  !  " 

And  "  Ginger's  "  head,  which  had  been  surveying 
the  seascape  from  the  lady's  port-hole,  became  franti- 
cally excited.  Apparently  I  had  been  spotted  some 
distance  away. 

"  You  wicked  man,  why  did  you  leave  us  ?  We've 
had  no  'church  '  coming  out  and  we've  all  become 
heathen." 

This  was  shrieked  out  in  a  highly- pitched  voice, 
which  became  more  and  more  penetrating  as  it  went 
on. 

"  Yes  !  that's  why  I've  come  this  morning  to  look 
after  you.  The  Government  knows  you  all  need 
converting.  I'll  give  you  a  time  of  it  for  your 
sins — excommunication  and  penance — aplenty  of  long 
sermons,  '  church  '  five  times  on  Sunday  to  make  up 
for  lost  time." 

"  Oh,  no,  Padre,  you  won't.  I  shall  be  ill  and  unable 
to  come." 

Trust  a  woman  for  a  way  of  escape  ! 

I  climbed  up  the  gangway  on  to  the  deck  and  found 
the  Colonel. 

"  Hallo,  where  have  you  sprung  from  ?  Come  on 
an  aeroplane  ?  Well,  have  you  come  back  to  claim 
the  *  Rectory  Cabin  '  ?  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you 
have." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  have,  if  it  is  empty." 

"  That's  right.     It's  empty.     We  have  had  no  one 
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in  your  place  on  board  coming  out.  I  will  give  orders 
for  it  to  be  made  ready  for  you  at  once." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  sir." 

I  returned  to  the  "  Asturias,"  packed  up  (I  have 
Learned  by  now  how  to  live  in  a  valise  and  a  cabin 
trunk  !)  and  deposited  myself,  bag  and  baggage,  in 
my  old  quarters  once  more.  It  has  been  worth  while 
to  have  suffered  the  annoyance  of  shifting  to  receive 
the  kindly  welcome  that  was  given  me.  I  am  glad  to 
be  back  and  once  more  be  a  member  of  the  family 
party. 

Written  from  the  Mgean  Sea 

We  were  at  Alexandria  only  a  few  hours.  One  of 
our  Indians  died  and  we  had  to  put  out  to  sea  for 
his  burial. 

"  If  only  he  had  been  a  Christian  he  would  have 
lived,"  said  one  of  the  doctors,  "  but  he  refused  food 
and  medicine  because  we  had  to  handle  it.  Strange 
beggars  these  are,  but  one  can't  help  admiring  their 
steadfastness  in  sticking  to  their  religious  prin- 
ciples." 

That  is  true,  but  one  feels  what  a  wastage  of  life 
it  entails  and  what  a  mistaken  steadfastness  it  is. 
This  man  had  such  an  idea  of  caste  distinction — he 
belonged  to  one  of  the  highest  castes — that  he  was 
unwilling  to  save  his  life  at  the  cost  of  polluting  himself 
by  eating  food  prepared  either  by  some  of  his  own 
fellow-countrymen  of  a  lower  caste  or  by  Europeans. 

We  put  into  harbour  again  in  the  evening,  and  early 
next  morning  received  orders  to  take  on  board  ten 
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nurses  and  sail  to  Lemnos,  where  we  are  to  receive 
further  orders.  The  sisters  are  to  be  transferred  at 
Mudros  to  another  hospital  ship — the  "  Lanfranc." 
They  are  a  cheery  set  of  women,  seem  to  have  plenty 
of  common  sense,  and  understand  quite  well  that  they 
are  going  into  the  "  danger  zone  "  where  anything 
may  happen. 

Our  minds  have  been  full  of  the  disaster  to  the 
"  Marquette,"  perhaps  more  than  would  have  been  the 
case  had  we  not  this  increased  number  of  sisters  on 
board.  Naturally  we  are  always  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  R.A.M.C.  units,  and  this  accident  has 
inflicted  a  serious  toll  of  life  on  the  nursing  staff. 

Well,  we  do  not  know  what  lies  before  us  all — it  is 
best  not  to  dream  of  "  possibilities."  I  think  we  are 
wise  in  enjoying  to  the  full  all  the  good  things  God  has 
set  in  our  path  at  the  present  time.  We  are  sailing 
along  the  iEgean  amidst  some  of  the  most  stirring 
scenery  the  world  can  show.  The  "  thousand  isles  " 
lie  all  about  us,  bringing  to  the  mind  the  great  struggles 
between  Persian  and  Greek,  or  Greek  and  Greek, 
which  so  largely  helped  to  form  the  world's  history. 
I  wonder  how  many  times  St.  Paul  sailed  across  this 
expanse  of  water — or  how  much  St.  John  saw  on  his 
way  to  his  island  prison  !  There  is  brilliant  sunshine, 
a  clear  blue  sky  overhead,  a  glittering  sea  all  round, 
and  the  most  invigorating  air,  balmy  but  exhilarating, 
champagne-like  in  effect. 

For  the  most  part  the  islands  look  brown  and  bare, 
very  rugged  and  uncultivated,  but  there  has  been  the 
summer  heat  to  scorch  them  :    in  the  spring  they  are 
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a  vivid  emerald  green.  Still  even  now  they  make  a 
beautiful  picture  at  sunset,  for  they  stand  out  like 
knobs  of  gold  and  shade  off  into  orange  and  pink, 
purple  and  madder  brown. 

What  a  succession  of  them  there  has  been.  I  missed 
seeing  Rhodes,  but  we  have  passed  Astropalia,  Cos, 
Patmos,  Nikaria,  Samos,  and  Chios  in  daylight  and 
are  now  striking  northward  to  Lemnos. 

I  have  had  more  leisure  to  study  Patmos — a  great 
broken  mass  of  rock  jutting  out  of  the  sea  with  a  little 
town  glistening  white  in  the  sunshine  perched  in  the 
very  middle  at  the  top.  There  is  a  church-like 
building  standing  out  above  all  others — the  monastery 
of  St.  John.  Our  Captain  has  been  ashore  there  and 
has  told  me  all  about  the  place.  What  a  prison  it  was 
for  the  Apostle — like  an  eagle's  eyrie — cut  off  from 
the  world  of  that  time,  but  what  a  revelation  of  the 
"  world  of  all  time  "  was  granted  there. 

During  these  two  and  a  half  days  I  have  been  busy 
over  various  pieces  of  work.  For  one  thing  I  have 
been  rearranging  the  library  and  adding  new  books 
to  it.  When  the  ship  was  at  Southampton  there  were 
a  good  many  packages  put  aboard  for  me,  and  in 
consequence  of  my  sudden  removal  they  were  simply 
dumped  into  the  store  and  left. 

Now  I  have  been  undoing  them,  sorting  their  con- 
tents and  distributing  the  duplicates  to  the  crew.  It 
has  been  a  tedious  job,  but  it  has  not  been  without 
its  humour,  as  for  instance  when  I  opened  a  care- 
fully tied- up  parcel  and  found  it  full  of  tracts  on 
tithe-giving,  and  a  tome  of  some  hundreds  of  pages 
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on  the  same  subject.  The  remarkable  appropriate- 
ness of  the  gift  is  so  patent  when  one  remembers 
that  practically  all  the  men  coming  off  the  Peninsula 
do  not  possess  a  single  farthing  and  have  lost  all  their 
goods.  Well,  "  tell  it  not  in  Gath,"  but  my  cabin  is 
an  outside  one,  and  its  port-hole  could  tell  some  funny 
tales.  That  parcel  certainly  went  on  a  journey  of 
exploration  in  classic  waters  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  much  of  the  literature  is  very 
good  and  will  be  most  useful.  The  great  weakness  is 
on  the  purely  religious  side.  Many  of  the  pamphlets 
and  tracts  are  illogical  and  watery  and  quite  unsuitable 
for  distribution  among  the  Tommies.  Oh,  that  some 
young  man,  not  an  old  one — a  strong,  vigorous  man — 
would  write  something  frank  and  true  and  above  all 
manly,  for  young  men.  With  all  due  deference  to  the 
ladies,  the  greater  number  of  the  tracts  are  sentimental 
and  womanish  in  their  emotionalism. 

I  have  been  preparing  a  lecture  for  the  doctors  and 
sisters  on  the  "  Associations  of  the  Region."  I  would 
that  I  were  a  better  classical  scholar.  I  have  forgotten 
so  much  even  of  that  which  I  did  know  once  upon  a 
time.  However,  I  have  tried  to  recall  the  story  of 
Helen  of  Troy  and  her  circle,  Agamemnon,  Priam, 
Achilles,  Paris,  Ulysses  and  others,  and  after  that  I 
am  passing  on  to  solid  history — the  struggles  of  Athens 
and  Sparta,  the  revolt  of  Mitylene,  and  the  invasions 
of  the  Persians  ;  and  lastly  the  Biblical  stories  of 
St.  John  and  St.  Paul  bring  me  down  to  a  later  stage. 
It  will  be  a  bit  of  a  jumble,  but  I  hope  it  may  arouse 
some  interest  and  perhaps  give  some  knowledge. 


a  prayer  book  body  shield, 
"god's  acre,"  MUDROS. 
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"If   I   should  die,   think   only   this  of  me:  that   there's   some    corner  of  a  foreign 
field   that  is  forever  England." 
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We  expect  to  reach  Mudros  to-morrow  morning — 
after  that  comes  the  unknown. 

Next  Morning  at  Mudros 

This  is  10  a.m.  We  arrived  here  at  seven,  with  a  cold 
wind  blowing  and  a  heavy  mist  all  around.  We  are 
now  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the  outer  harbour. 
Mudros  Bay  is  one  of  the  great  natural  harbours  of 
the  world,  and  much  further  in  near  the  shore  we  can 
see  quite  a  small  navy  of  French  and  English  vessels 
of  all  descriptions — ^warships,  gunboats,  destroyers, 
monitors,  mine  sweepers,  lighters,  transports,  and 
hospital  ships.  We  are  about  two  miles  from  the  land, 
but  with  the  help  of  glasses  we  can  see  various  camps 
on  the  hillside. 

About  an  hour  after  our  arrival  the  Admiralty  motor 
boat  came  out  to  us  with  orders.  Judge  of  my  surprise 
when  the  officer  who  came  on  board  proved  to  be 
my  old  Commandant  in  England.  We  had  a  little 
chat  together  before  he  went  off,  and  he  gave  me 
news  of  a  good  many  men  with  whom  I  had  been  in 
camp.  Our  orders  are  that  after  we  have  transferred 
our  passengers  to  the  "  Lanfranc,"  we  are  to  carry 
a  load  of  wounded  to  Alexandria  and  then  return 
here.  Our  run  is  likely  to  be  altered,  and  we  shall 
probably  ply  between  the  Peninsula  or  Salonika 
and  Alexandria  for  some  time  without  returning 
home. 

From  all  we  hear  affairs  on  the  Peninsula  are  in  a 
disastrous  state,  and  to  crown  all  there  seems  to  be  a 
veritable  plague  of  dysentery.     A  large  number  of 
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French  troops  and  some  English  have  been  removed 
to  Salonika. 

Sunday  Night 

About  midday  yesterday  a  lighter  came  from  the 
Peninsula  bringing  a  couple  of  hundred  of  wounded 
and  sick  men.  A  little  group  on  board  looked  like 
Turks,  but  they  proved  to  be  Greek  labourers  and 
fishermen  who  had  been  doing  transport  work  for  us 
and  had  been  wounded.  A  more  woebegone  set  it 
would  be  hard  to  find,  but  their  wounds  were  not 
severe.  They  were  taken  to  a  hospital  on  the  island, 
while  all  the  Britishers  were  put  on  board.  Our  load 
was  completed  by  taking  over  another  two  hundred 
from  the  "  Valdivia,"  which  was  lying  in  harbour  and 
was  over  full.  We  set  sail  soon  afterwards  and  are 
now  making  our  way  in  the  direction  of  Rhodes. 

In  turn  we  are  overcrowded,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  arrange  for  the  men  so  that  they  shall  be  comfortable. 
The  majority  of  the  cases  are  "  sickness  "  ones — 
dysentery,  enteric,  rheumatism,  jaundice,  and  kidney 
troubles — and  are  really  cot  cases,  which  makes  it 
harder  to  look  after  them  when  they  are  not  in  the 
regular  wards.  It  is  too  cold  now  for  fellows  to  sleep 
on  deck,  so  we  have  had  to  lay  mattresses  down  in  all 
the  open  spaces  below.  Some  men  are  lying  right 
below  the  dining-room  in  the  hold  near  the  store- 
rooms— not  a  very  healthy  arrangement,  but  the  best 
thing  we  can  do  for  them  under  the  circumstances. 
Luckily  our  journey  is  not  of  long  duration. 

The  fellows  are  dreadfully  tired.    Those  who  came 
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straight  off  the  Peninsula  to  the  boat  have  done  little 
but  sleep  since  they  arrived.  They  are  weather-worn 
and  physically  exhausted  as  well  as  stricken  with 
disease.  And  oh  !  how  thankful  they  are  to  be  out 
of  the  clothes  they  have  worn  so  long  on  shore — boots 
and  trousers  or  kilts  all  clogged  with  mud.  It  is  the 
old  story  of  "  Thank  Heaven,  I've  got  a  real  bed  to 
sleep  on  !  " 

After  they  were  all  settled  in  bed  yesterday,  and 
doctors  and  dressers  had  done  their  work,  they  were 
left  alone  to  rest — the  thing  they  most  needed. 

To-day  I  had  the  Holy  Communion  service  early, 
with  only  a  few  of  the  staff  present.  After  breakfast 
I  spent  all  the  morning  in  the  wards  talking  to  first 
one  and  then  another,  supplying  some  of  their  little 
needs.  It  was  a  case  of  a  pipe  to  one,  some  cigarettes 
or  matches  to  another,  or  a  small  book  or  paper.  I 
have  a  whole  lot  of  the  R.T.S.  publications  with  me 
this  time,  so  I  am  able  to  give  out  some  definitely 
religious  reading  matter  to  every  man  :  — 

"  This  is  to  remind  you  it  is  Sunday.  I  always  find 
it  so  hard  to  remember  it  is  Sunday  on  board  ship — 
every  day  seems  so  much  alike — that  it  is  good  to  use 
anything  that  will  help  to  remind  one  of  God's  day. 
Will  you  read  this  ?  It  is  very  easy  to  hold,  and  when 
you  have  done  with  it  please  exchange  with  the  man 
who  is  in  the  next  cot." 

This  afternoon  at  three  I  had  a  Communion  service 
in  C  ward  for  some  of  the  men  who  seem  never  to  have 
been  able  to  attend  a  service  while  on  the  Peninsula. 
There  were  eleven  communicants  in  all. 
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Tea  came  at  four. 

"  Padre,  will  you  give  us  a  service  in  my  ward 
to-night  ?  I  have  usually  a  lot  of  walking  cases,  but 
this  time  it  is  different.  The  men  have  dysentery, 
and  will  not  be  able  to  come  to  the  service  in  the 
dining-room  later  on." 

I  was  a  little  surprised  but  very  pleased,  for  it  was 
the  "  Humorist  "  who  made  the  request,  and  he  had 
never  asked  me  such  a  thing  before, 

"  Oh,  certainly.  Will  six  o'clock  be  all  right  for 
you  ?  If  it  will,  I  will  fix  up  with  the  Matron  to  be 
there  and  play." 

"  Yes,  that  will  do  capitally.  I  shall  have  finished 
my  round  by  then.  I  feel  awfully  sorry  for  these  poor 
chaps.  They  have  had  terrible  privations  and  they 
want  a  lot  of  comfort.  If  I  were  a  parson  I  should 
just  make  up  about  six  sermons  full  of  hope  and  comfort 
and  patience  and  love,  and  I  should  spout  them  out 
over  and  over  again.  It  wouldn't  matter  a  bit,  for 
you're  always  having  fresh  men  to  deal  with." 

"  Yes,  that  is  quite  true.  But  what  about  you  ? 
You  would  be  awfully  sick  at  having  to  listen  to  the 
same  old  address  over  and  over  again,  and  you  would 
say,  '  Padre's  a  poor  tool  :  he  never  has  anything 
fresh,'  wouldn't  you,  now  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  wouldn't  matter  about  me." 

I  am  not  bO  sure,  for  the  "  Humorist  "  is  one  of  my 
keenest  critics  and  generally  has  something  to  say 
about  the  sermon  when  service  is  over. 

Six  o'clock  found  us  in  F  ward — the  Matron  at  the 
organ,  the  doctor  with  all  the  men  who  could  be  got 
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together  mustered  at  one  end,  the  orderlies  of  the 
ward  behind,  and  the  Padre  in  front.  It  is  a  horrible 
ward  to  hold  a  service  in,  for  it  is  right  over  the  screw 
and  some  of  the  engines,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
throbbing  and  noise.  In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties 
we  had  a  hearty  little  service — a  few  hymns,  short 
prayers  and  lessons,  and  a  ten  minutes'  talk  on  "  God 
so  loved  the  world." 

Since  dinner  there  has  been  the  usual  evening  service, 
and  I  have  taken  for  my  subject  "  What  is  true 
religion  ?  "  I  find  some  of  these  question-subjects 
arrest  the  attention  of  my  congregation  more  than 
others. 

Monday 

"  A  day  of  calm  voyaging  "  from  the  captain's  point 
of  view  ;  "A  day  of  pastoral  visiting  "  from  the 
chaplain's.  My  time  with  the  men  is  so  short — ^we 
expect  to  disembark  to-morrow — that  I  have  tried 
to  have  some  personal  conversation  with  everyone 
to-day,  and  it  has  meant  wandering  round  wards 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  Even  now  I  expect  I  have 
missed  some  out. 

I  find  many  of  the  men  belong  to  the Division, 

and  some  are  Sherwood  Foresters. 

There  are  not  many  wounded  on  board,  but  those 
who  are  are  pretty  badly  hit.  Some  of  them  have  lost 
limbs  and  one  man  is  blind.  There  is  one  very  nice 
fellow,  an  Australian,  who  has  been  relating  a  bit  of 
his  history  to  me.  He  is  laid  up  with  a  fractured 
thigh  owing  to  a  shrapnel  wound. 
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"  Yes  1  I'm  from  the  Backs— I'm  sheep-farming 
now.  I  started  out  to  be  a  doctor  like  my  father,  but 
I  couldn't  stick  it,  so  I  went  on  to  the  land." 

"  Then  have  you  got  on  all  right  ?  " 

"Oh,  pretty  well — good  years  and  bad  years,  you 
know.  You  have  always  to  be  prepared  for  a  long 
drought,  and  sometimes  you  lose  all  you've  made." 

"  What  has  happened  to  your  farm  now  ?  " 

"I've  left  it  in  charge  of  one  of  my  men.  I  sold  a 
good  lot  out  before  coming  over  here,  and  he'll  manage 
the  rest.  My  mother  looked  after  things  a  bit  for  me 
at  first,  but  she's  come  to  Egypt  now — and  my  young 
lady  too." 

"  Then  you'll  see  them  soon  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  hope  so.  They're  in  Cairo,  but  they'll  soon 
come  wherever  I'm  sent.  I  have  a  photo,  so  I  can 
show  you  them."  And  he  searched  through  his 
pocket-book,  which  was  stored  in  his  little  soldier's 
bag  at  the  head  of  the  cot,  and  finally  produced  a  little 
leather  case  with  the  two  heads  enshrined — one  of  an 
elderly  lady  with  grey  hair,  and  the  other  a  young  girl. 
"  I  mustn't  lose  that — I've  had  it  all  the  way  through 
with  me." 

"  No,  you  certainly  mustn't.  When  do  you  reckon 
you  are  going  to  be  married  ?  " 

"  Oh,  as  soon  as  this  business  is  over.  My  mother 
wants  me  to  have  a  wife  to  look  after  me  so  that  she 
can  come  to  the  Old  Country  for  a  time — ^her  people 
live  in  Ireland.  But  she'll  come  back  to  us.  We've 
fixed  that  up  all  right.  She  looks  on  my  little  girl  as 
her  daughter  now." 
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•'  Well,  I'm  very  glad  things  work  out  so  smoothly 
for  you.  Now,  tell  me.  When  you  are  up  country 
on  your  farm,  do  you  ever  see  a  parson  ?  " 

"  Yes,  about  once  a  fortnight.  He  rides  round  and 
takes  a  service  on  Sunday  morning  and  then  goes  on 
to  another  place  in  the  afternoon.  He's  a  good  sort — 
can  turn  his  hand  to  anything — saddle  his  horse,  or 
do  anything  he  wants.  He's  the  only  sort  the  '  Boys  ' 
out  there  will  listen  to.  You  know  they  don't  think 
much  of  a  parson  as  a  rule,  and  if  he's  going  to  have 
any  hold  over  them  he  must  be  a  man  who  can  help 
himself — a  practical  sort." 

"  So  I  believe.  You  know  I  think  a  parson  is  hardly 
judged  sometimes — you  can't  expect  a  man  to  do 
everything,  although  there's  no  reason  why  a  parson 
shouldn't  be  a  practical  man.  Anyhow,  I  expect  you 
have  found  some  chaplains  on  the  Peninsula  who  didn't 
want  any  help." 

"  I  should  think  we  have.  I  remember  one  padre,  a 
fine  fellow,  who  was  always  in  the  thick  of  things  until 
he  was  wounded.  He  was  about  with  the  men  wherever 
they  were,  and  they  would  take  anything  from  him. 
He  used  to  tell  them  off  pretty  strong  for  swearing, 
but  it  never  m.ade  any  difference ;  they  always  liked 
him  and  respected  him.  But  they  aren't  all  hke  that." 
And  he  looked  at  me  and  laughed. 

"  No,  unfortunately  they  are  not,  but  I  shan't  let 
you  throw  bricks  at  the  padres.  I'm  glad  you've  come 
across  such  good  ones,  and  I  hope  when  you  go  back 
you'll  meet  another.  But  remember,  a  man's  religion 
doesn't  depend  on  the  parson.     That  is  a  personal 
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thing  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  anybody  else — only 
the  man  himself.  You  can  be  a  Christian  even  if  you 
have  a  bad  parson,  or  no  parson  at  all.  You  know 
that,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know,  but  it  isn't  easy  to  keep  straight 
when  you've  no  one  to  remind  you  and  help  you — 
especially  up  country." 

"  No,  I'm  sure  it  isn't.  It  isn't  easy  anywhere,  but 
we  have  to  set  our  wills  in  the  right  direction.  That 
is  where  the  power  of  choice  comes  in.  I  can  keep 
the  things  of  God  in  front  of  me  or  I  can  forget  them — 
just  as  I  choose.  In  that  sense  a  man  has  to  work  out 
his  own  salvation.  Keep  your  heart  fixed  on  God  and 
then  other  things  will  fall  into  their  right  place.  Shall 
I  give  you  one  of  these  little  books  ?  They  have  one 
thought  for  each  day — just  a  bit  of  the  Bible  you  can 
remember  and  ponder  over. 

"  Yes,  please." 

"  Well,  I  give  it  to  you  to  read,  not  to  put  away  in 
that  bag  of  yours  and  leave  alone.  It  will  be  no 
treasure  to  you  if  you  don't  read  it.  You  will  read  it, 
won't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  will."  And  the  book  was  handed  over.  I 
hope  it  may  carry  its  message. 

Tuesday.  Alexandria. 
We  came  in  this  morning  and  the  men  were  unloaded 
soon  after  breakfast.  A  little  while  ago  the  Colonel, 
who  had  been  on  shore  to  see  the  authorities,  came 
back  and  said,  "  We  cannot  sail  for  some  days — ^we 
need  supplies,  and  the  A.D.M.S.  has  told  me  definitely 
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that  we  shall  not  sail  again  until  Saturday,  so  any  of 
you  who  want  to  go  to  Cairo  can  have  leave  until 
Thursday  night." 

And  now  we  are  all  in  a  whirl — making  plans, 
squeezing  necessaries  into  handbags,  seeing  that 
cameras  are  in  working  order  with  a  plentiful  supply 
of  films,  and  last,  but  not  least,  drawing  some  cash  ! 

I  must  give  you  a  full  account  in  my  next.  I  want 
to  post  this  before  I  start,  for  the  English  mail  goes 
out  to-morrow  and  I  haven't  time  to  add  more  now. 
Think  of  it — I  am  going  to  see  the  Pyramids  ! 

Good-bye. 


BUDGET   SEVEN 

PLAY  AND  WORK 

Sight-seeing  in  Cairo  —  The  Pyramids,  etc.  —  "  George  "  —  The 
Citadel — A  Second  Visit  to  the  Pyramids — The  Riddle  of  the 
Sphinx — A  Coptic  Church — Mosque  of  Am'r — El-Azhar — The 
Bazaars — Laziness  of  the  "  Junior  Sub  " — A  Scene  at  Breakfast 
— Patients  Come  on  Board — Chiefly  Medical  Cases— Ward 
Visiting — A  Canadian  Padre — A  Tough  Lot — Blind  Soldier  from 
Constantinople — The  Future  a  Big  Ogre  to  the  Maimed— The 
Lad  from  Lancashire — Teeth  Overboard — Gambling  with 
Matches — A  Fine  Testimony — Another  "  Kikuyu  "  Gathering — 
Safely  in  Port. 

A  SCRAMBLE  in  packing,  a  rush  to  the  station,  and 
four  o'clock  saw  us  safely  ensconced  in  the  trkin  bound 
for  Cairo — and  the  Pyramids — and  the  Sphinx — and 
many  other  mysteries  1  The  party  consisted  of  three 
sections  :  — 

A.  The  Matron  and  Sisters ; 

B.  The  "  Humorist  "  and  the  "  Junior  Sub"; 

C.  The  "  Imperturbable  Boy,"  "  Jonathan,"  and 

the  Padre  ; 
each  section  quite  independent  in  action,  yet  ready 
to  coalesce  if  occasion  demanded. 

It  is  about  three  and  a  half  hours'  train  journey 
from  Alexandria  to  the  capital,  and  the  run  is  inte- 
resting, because  it  is  through  real  Egyptian  country. 
Here  are  some  of  the  Fellaheen — men,  women,  and 
children — ^working    in    the    fields,    which    are    great 
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patches  of  cotton  or  maize  irrigated  by  means  of 
hundreds  of  little  ditches  ;  here  is  a  group  of  cattle, 
camels,  buffaloes,  and  donkeys,  with  some  youngsters 
tending  them  ;  there  stand  a  set  of  men  looking  like 
bronze  statues,  working  a  "  shadouf,"  or  water  mill  ; 
then  comes  a  native  village  with  flat-topped  mud 
houses,  looking  poverty-stricken  in  its  bareness  ;  and 
last,  above  all  and  wrapping  all  in  a  blaze  of  splendour, 
the  sun  setting  like  a  great  flaming  coppery  disc  in  a 
sheet  of  orange — a  few  minutes  of  glory,  eclipsed 
suddenly,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  it  is  dusk  and 
the  stars  are  beginning  to  shine. 

We  arrived  at  our  destination  safely,  and  were  soon 
comfortably  settled  for  the  night  in  Shepheard's 
Hotel.  Luckily  there  are  special  prices  for  the  mili- 
tary in  war-time — one  of  the  advantages  of  wearing 
khaki. 

After  dinner  it  was  a  case  of  early  to  bed  in 
preparation  for  a  strenuous  day's  sight-seeing.  Oh  ! 
the  pleasure  of  a  big  bed  after  a  cabin  bunk — room  to 
kick  about  without  fear  of  bumping  one's  knees  either 
on  the  wall  or  on  the  bunk  rail !  A  long  sleep,  broken 
only  by  a  sound  like  that  of  a  cart-wheel  which  needs 
greasing  very  badly — proceeding  from  some  kites  in 
the  courtyard — and  then  we  were  ready  for  the  excur- 
sion to  the  Pyramids. 

This  was  the  one  and  only  occasion  on  which  we 
en  masse  played  the  part  of  a  Cook's  tourist  party. 
The  "  Humorist  "  and  the  "  Junior  Sub  "  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  new  role  of  millionaires,  engaged  a 
guide,  and  chartered  two  large  motor  cars  and  said. 
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"  It  will  give  us  great  pleasure  if  you  will  be  our  guests." 
So  we  travelled  luxuriously  to  Mena  House,  which 
stands  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  about  eight  miles 
from  the  city.  There  the  ladies  mounted  camels,  and 
with  the  men  tramping  on  foot  and  accompanied  by 
a  crowd  of  Arab  beggars  and  donkey  and  camel  drivers, 
we  trudged  up  the  sandy  hill  to  the  foot  of  Cheops, 
the  largest  pyramid. 

"  George  "  proved  to  be  a  good  guide,  and  the 
"  Humorist  "  soon  showered  his  Irish  blarney  on 
him — ^how  much  he  understood  I  don't  know,  for 
his  own  speech  in  our  tongue  seemed  to  be  limited  to 
"  Engleesh,  verra  good  " — but  he  was  flattered,  and 
when  the  Major  gave  him  his  Sam  Browne  belt  to 
carry  his  pride  knew  no  bounds.  He  put  it  on  and 
strutted  at  our  head  in  a  pompous  fashion,  grinning 
with  satisfaction.  The  blarney  paid,  for  when  the 
crowd  pressed  us  too  closely  he  wielded  his  stick  with 
a  "  clearing  "  effect,  and  he  looked  well  after  our 
comfort  in  general. 

From  Cheops  we  passed  on  to  the  Sphinx,  where 
we  took  photographs  and  explored  the  granite  temple, 
an  old  burying-piace  remarkable  for  its  huge  blocks 
of  alabaster. 

After  walking  round  the  second  pyramid,  Kephren, 
we  went  back  to  the  cars  and  were  whirled  off  through 
Old  Cairo.  We  passed  the  tombs  of  the  Mamelukes 
and  came  to  the  Citadel,  founded  by  Saladin,  and  still 
the  dominant  feature  of  the  city.  Of  course  the  English 
hold  it  at  the  present  time,  and  in  its  grounds  there 
are  an  encampment  of  troops  and  an  Indian  hospital. 
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Strangely  enough,  the  "  Junior  Sub  "  ran  across  some 
natives  with  whom  he  had  worked  in  India  before  the 
War.  It  was  in  this  Citadel  that  Mohammed  Ali 
massacred  the  Mamelukes  in  1811  and  afterwards 
built  the  magnificent  mosque  which  stands  in  the 
centre. 

The  building  is  beautiful,  entirely  of  white  marble, 
with  an  interior  which  is  remarkable  on  account  of 
its  vast  proportions.  Before  entering  we  had  to  put 
on  floppy  over-shoes — our  heathen  boots  might  not 
profane  the  floor  1  I  was  very  struck  with  what  I 
saw — one  great  dome  and  one  huge  open  floor  space — 
no  ornaments  whatever,  no  furnishings  except  a 
magnificent  carpet  which  covers  the  whole  floor  and  is 
said  to  have  cost  ;^3,ooo.  There  is  certainly  a  severity 
and  simplicity  in  these  big  mosques  which  is  very 
impressive — much  more  impressive  than  the  gaudy 
deckings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  ultra-ritualistic 
churches  at  home. 

From  the  terrace  of  the  Citadel  there  is  a  grand 
panoramic  view  of  the  city — a  forest  of  graceful 
minarets,  and  then  beyond  Old  Cairo  the  desert  and 
Pyramids,  and  on  one  side  the  heights  of  Mokattam. 

We  returned  to  the  hotel  for  lunch,  and  thence- 
forward did  our  sight-seeing  in  sections.  The  "  Angels  " 
travelled  back  to  Alexandria  the  same  night,  but  the 
rest  of  us  remained  until  the  following  day. 

"  Jonathan,"  the  "  Imperturbable  Boy,"  and  I  did 
not  feel  very  happy  about  our  visit  to  the  Pyramids. 
The  size  of  the  party  and  its  flow  of  badinage  had 
tended  to  dispel  all  sense  of  glamour  and  mystery,  so 
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we  determined  to  go  again  quietly  in  the  afternoon 
and  explore  at  our  leisure.  We  secured  a  guide,  went 
out  by  tram  as  far  as  we  could,  and  then  walked  the 
rest  of  the  way. 

We  decided  to  climb  Cheops  in  time  to  see  the 
sunset.  It  was  a  stiff  pull,  even  though  we  each  had 
two  greasy  Arabs  to  tug  and  push  us.  My  pair  of 
attendants  having  landed  me  on  to  an  awkward 
corner-stone  wished  to  do  a  little  fortune-telling  : 
"  Me  tell  your  fortune,  if  you  give  piece  of  silver," 
but  I  knew  their  game,  so  I  threw  down  half-a-piastre — 
nickel,  and  worth  about  i^d.  You  should  have  seen 
their  disgust.  Of  course  I  did  not  get  a  fortune  foretold 
for  that  sum,  and  when  I  waved  my  stick  rather 
violently  they  decided  they  had  better  tug  me  up  to 
the  top  without  further  delay. 

The  view  was  worth  all  the  trouble,  even  the  aching 
thighs  which  continually  reminded  one  of  their  existence 
for  a  couple  of  days  after.  On  one  side  we  could  see 
miles  of  desert,  now  gold,  now  pink,  then  purple,  and 
last  of  all  grey  and  black  ;  on  the  other  a  vast,  tranquil 
sea — ^the  Nile  in  inundation — with  feathery  palms  and 
isolated  houses  jutting  out  from  the  water  ;  then 
Cairo  itself  lay  in  the  distance.  Yes  !  here  was  the 
mystery,  and  I  realised  something  of  the  lure  and 
witchery  that  had  seized  Robert  Hichens  when  he 
wrote  the  chapter  on  the  Pyramids  in  his  book  The 
spell  of  Egypt.  We  sat  at  the  top  until  it  was  quite 
dusk. 

Then  we  made  our  way  down  with  some  difficulty 
and  tramped  on  to  the  Sphinx — ^again  to  sit  down  on 
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the  sand  and  watch  and  wait.  What  does  it  stand 
for  :  what  is  it  looking  at — that  enormous  face  with 
"  its  appearance  of  terrible  repose,  of  superhuman 
indifference  "  ?  What  had  the  artist  in  his  mind  when 
he  conceived  it  ? 

Early  next  day  we  three  started  out  again  with  the 
same  guide — this  time  in  a  carriage,  for  we  had  a  long 
round  to  go.  First  we  passed  the  Nilometer,  by  which 
the  height  of  the  inundation  is  gauged,  then  we  were 
shown  the  traditional  site  ("  traditional  "  without  a 
scrap  of  foundation,  I  believe)  of  the  discovery  of 
Moses,  and  after  much  driving  came  to  one  of  the 
oldest  Coptic  churches  dating  from  about  700  a.d. 
A  Coptic  priest  showed  us  round  the  curious  building, 
which  is  not  large,  but  contains  some  beautiful  screen 
work  of  wood  inlaid  with  pearl  and  ivory. 

Not  far  from  it  we  came  to  the  Mosque  of  Am'r,  which 
is  one  of  the  oldest  edifices  of  Islam.  It  is  a  huge  place, 
bare  and  empty,  and  is  unused  now  except  on  one 
day  in  each  year.  The  great  hall  has  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  pillars  in  it,  and  one  other,  this  last 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  Mecca  by  order  of 
Mohammed.  A  special  blessing  is  supposed  to  be 
gained  by  touching  it.  Then  there  are  the  twin  pillars 
in  the  courtyard,  which  form  a  test  of  godliness.  If 
you  can  pass  between  them  you  are  sure  of  entering 
Paradise  ;  if  you  are  too  fat,  well !  (Please  remem- 
ber that  I  am  very  spare  and  lean  !)  Report  has  it  that 
the  ex-Khedive  found  himself  growing  somewhat  portly, 
so  he  promptly  enclosed  the  pillars  with  an  iron  railing 
and  forbade  any  attempts  to  pass  the  barrier. 
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We  drove  through  many  of  the  old  streets,  stopped 
here  and  there  to  photograph,  and  ultimately  arrived 
at  the  El-Azhar  Mosque.  This  is  the  great  Moham- 
medan University,  and  there  are  said  to  be  about 
thirteen  thousand  students  gathered  from  all  parts 
of  the  Mohammedan  world.  We  had  to  leave  our 
cameras  in  charge  of  our  driver,  put  on  over-shoes, 
take  off  our  topees  and  appear  very  humble  before 
we  were  admitted.  Regulations  about  visitors  are  much 
more  strict  than  formerly.  We  passed  through  the 
big  "  Sahn,"  or  central  uncovered  court,  to  the  large 
hall  where  many  of  the  students  were  squatting  on 
the  floor.  Lesson  time  was  over,  and  they  were 
eating  their  food,  which  apparently  they  all  take  with 
them.  All  round  the  central  court  were  arched  side- 
chapels,  which  were  given  up  to  different  nationali- 
ties— Soudanese,  Algerians,  Tunisians,  Arabs,  Persians. 
Hindus  and  others. 

From  here  we  drove  to  the  bazaars,  then  left  our 
carriage  and  mingled  with  the  crowd.  In  the  Gold 
Bazaar  the  streets  are  mere  passages  barely  wide 
enough  to  allow  two  people  to  pass — here  we  squeezed 
by  the  "  Humorist  "  and  the  "  Junior  Sub,"  who 
were  in  charge  of  a  very  gorgeously  clad  guide.  Then 
we  explored  the  brass-sellers'  district  and  the  shops 
where  attar  of  roses  was  sold.  The  whole  scene  was 
bewildering  in  its  kaleidoscopic  effect — people  of  every 
possible  type  in  every  possible  colour  and  variety  of 
dress — white  turbans,  scarlet  tarbooshes,  small  skull 
caps  of  gay-coloured  silk,  flowing  robes  of  white  and 
green,  yellow,  black  or  blue,  all  laughing  and  yelling 
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and  bargaining  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  We  spent 
about  an  hour  in  the  crowd,  being  jostled  and  jostUng 
in  our  turn. 

Back  to  the  hotel  and  lunch. 

"  Padre,  have  you  been  to  the  Arabian  house  in  the 
bazaar  ?  " 

"No." 

"  What  !  and  you  pretend  to  have  seen  Cairo  ? 
I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  I  say,  '  Junior  Sub," 
here  are  these  three  tearing  round,  goodness  knows 
since  what  early  hours  in  the  morning,  and  they  haven't 
seen  the  Arabian  house,  and  they  haven't  seen  heaps 
of  other  things  you  and  I  have." 

"  No,  I  daresay  not ;  and  you  haven't  seen  heaps 
of  things  we  have.  I  should  think  if  the  truth 
were  told  you  haven't  been  anywhere  else  than 
to  this  marvellous  place  you  talk  about.  There 
was  no  sign  of  you  two  on  the  scenes  at  breakfast 
time." 

"  Well,  why  should  I  have  a  holiday  in  a  fine  hotel 
and  not  have  breakfast  in  bed  ?  This  lazy  beggar 
wouldn't  stir  and  I  am  responsible  for  him,  so  I  couldn't 
go  sight-seeing  and  leave  him  alone." 

We  found  out  some  days  later  that  the  "  Junior 
Sub "  had  resolutely  declined  to  rise  until  mid- 
morning.  Coming  from  India,  native  bazaars  had  no 
attraction  for  him. 

"  I  can't  stick  any  more  sight-seeing.  I'm  fed  up 
with  it.  You  two  can  do  as  you  like,  but  I  am  going 
to  have  a  rest." 

"  Hallo,  it's  a  case  of  evil  communications  corrupt- 
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ing  good  manners,  is  it  ?  You've  caught  the  disease 
from  this  other  lazy  pair." 

In  the  end  "  Jonathan  "  and  I  left  the  "  Imperturb- 
able Boy  "  tucked  up  on  a  divan  in  the  lounge  with 
injunctions  to  wake  up  in  time  for  tea,  and  we  wandered 
up  towards  the  Citadel  to  take  photographs  of  some 
street  scenes. 

We  started  at  six  for  Alexandria,  and  arrived  at 

the  quayside  about  eleven  to  find  the  " "  had 

been  shifted  and  was  at  anchor  nearly  two  miles  from 
the  shore,  so  we  had  a  moonlight  sail  before  we  were 
able  to  crawl  into  our  bunks — fairly  tired  out. 

Later 

Scene  at  breakfast  next  morning  :  — 

{Colonel.)  "  Good  gracious.  Padre,  whatever  have 
you  done  to  your  face  ?  " 

{Padre.)  "  Involuntary  decorations,  sir,— mos- 
quitoes." 

{Enter  the  "  Junior  Sub.") 

{The  "Humorist.")  "Oh!  look!  look!  Ma 
darlint,  where  did  you  buy  that  nose?"  (Roars  of 
laughter  all  round.) 

Suddenly  shrieks  in  the  Lounge  overhead. 

{Matron.)  "  Children,  children,  order  !  It's  posi- 
tively indecent." 

Many  voices  protesting.    One  rises  higher  and  higher. 

{Sister  "  Ginger.")  "  I  don't  care.  Everybody 
knows  I  have  arms.  Oh  !  Oh  !  the  brutes  !  I'm  not 
going  to  pull  my  sleeves  down.  I  must  dab  these 
lumps.     So  there  !  " 
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And  "  there  "  was  emphasised  by  a  determined  thud 
on  the  table,  which  we  learned  afterwards  was  the 
result  of  a  bottle  of  Hazeline  taking  its  place  as  a 
central  decoration.  Partial  peace  was  restored  and 
as  good  a  breakfast  swallowed  as  swollen  chins  and 
noses  and  cheeks  and  restless  bodies  would  allow. 
Then  a  "commiseration  "  party  was  held  on  deck. 
You  never  saw  such  a  set  of  disfigured  mortals.  Mos- 
quitoes had  enjoyed  themselves  thoroughly,  and  had 
had  a  glut  of  fresh  British  blood  during  the  night.  Our 
own  mothers  would  hardly  have  claimed  us. 

For  two  days  we  suffered  torments,  and  our  greeting 
was  no  longer  "  Good  morning  1  "  but  "  How  are 
the  bumps  ?  " 

A  cable  has  come  ordering  us  home  to  be  overhauled, 
so  we  are  due  to  load  up  with  wounded  to-morrow  and 
sail  west. 

Sunday 

Yesterday  morning  our  patients  were  brought  on 
board — mostly  from  the  hospitals  in  and  round 
Alexandria,  but  one  trainload  came  from  Cairo.  I  am 
glad  we  loaded  up  on  a  Saturday  this  time,  for  it 
has  given  us  a  Sunday  in  peace.  We  have  fifteen 
officers  with  us  :  among  them  is  a  general  who  has 
been  leading  the  Australians,  a  colonel  commanding 
a  battalion  of  the  Anzacs,  and  a  lieutenant  belonging 
to  the  Royal  Engineers,  who  was  trained  at  Newark. 

How  small  the  world  is  !  This  lieutenant  is  tremen- 
dously musical,  and  while  at  home  gave  recitals  on 
our  own  parish  church  organ.     You  can  imagine  he 
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and  I  have  plenty  to  talk  about.    Then,  too,  at  lunch 
yesterday  I  had  one  of  the  Embarkation  Officers  sitting 

next  to  me,  and  I  found  he  came  from  K Hall  and 

that  we  had  many  mutual  acquaintances. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  cases  this  time  are  medical — 
chiefly  dysentery,  enteric,  and  rheumatism.  There 
are  some  surgical  cases,  and  of  these  a  few  are  seriously 
ill. 

This  morning  early  there  was  a  Holy  Communion 
service.  Then  after  breakfast  I  went  round  all  the 
wards,  made  speaking  acquaintances  with  everybody 
and  distributed  stacks  of  literature.  At  6.15  I  held 
a  short  informal  service  in  C  ward,  and  at  8.15  there 
was  our  usual  Sunday  evening  "  parade  "  in  the  men's 
dining-room.  We  are  carrying  on  board  a  Canadian 
Padre  who  has  been  working  among  the  troops  in 
Egypt,  and  is  now  returning  to  be  with  the  Canadians 
in  camp  in  England.  He  is  an  older  man  than  I, 
a  Presbyterian,  and  a  major  in  rank.  I  thought  it 
only  courteous  to  ask  him  to  take  part — especially  as 
he  is  not  really  an  invalid — so  he  consented  to  give 
the  address  at  8.15.  He  was  very  eloquent  but,  to 
my  mind,  too  flowery  and  too  political.  He  chose  an 
extraordinary  subject — "  the  river  "  of  Ezekiel  xlvii., 
emphasising  the  phrase  "  and  everything  shall  live 
whither  the  river  cometh,"  and  then  likened  the  river 
to  the  British  Empire,  showing  how  British  rule 
brought  justice  and  hope  and  freedom  to  the  people. 
I  felt  it  was  not  what  a  lot  of  sick  Tommies  wanted — 
it  was  an  opportunity  wasted— but  apparently  some 
of  our  staff  liked  it— I  daresay  they  are  absolutely  sick 
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of  the  old  voice.  I  should  be  if  I  were  in  their  shoes. 
Still  there  has  been  a  protest  from  our  heretic,  the 
"  Humorist." 

"  If  you  get  me  to  church  again  on  false  pretences, 
I've  done  with  you  entirely.  You  know  I  haven't 
been  to  church  so  regularly  for  years  as  I  have  on 
board  ship.  When  I'm  at  home,  well,  my  wife  makes 
me  go,  but  out  in  India — no.  And  now  I  come  to 
listen  to  you  and  you  drop  somebody  else  on  me. 
You  gave  me  no  chance,  for  you  never  said  a  word 
about  it." 

"  No,  of  course  not.  I  thought  one  of  your  own 
persuasion  might  have  a  little  more  effect  on  all  you 
hardened  sinners  than  I  have."  (All  the  doctors  except 
one  are  Presbyterian.)  "  You  know  you're  a  mighty 
tough  lot." 

"  Get  along  with  you.  You  don't  think  anything 
of  the  sort.    Well,  you'll  preach  next  Sunday  ?  " 

"  I  won't  promise.  You  must  come  to  church  and 
then  you'll  find  out." 

The  upshot  is,  though,  that  I  must  put  my  thinking 
cap  on  and  consider  what  my  future  action  shall  be. 

Monday 

I  have  been  through  the  wards  more  leisurely  to-day 
and  have  visited  all  the  cases  in  A  and  C  in  detail. 
In  A  we  have  a  boy  who  is  completely  blind,  having 
been  shot  right  through  the  head.  The  optic  nerve 
is  completely  destroyed.  He  is  the  first  prisoner  to 
be  released  from  Constantinople. 

As  far  as  I  can  make  out  the  story  it  is  mainly  through 
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the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  to  the  American  Minister 
that  he  has  been  set  free.  He  was  taken  from  the 
barracks-prison  to  the  American  hospital  and  then 
was  sent  down  to  Salonika  in  the  charge  of  a  couple 
of  marines.  His  story  is  thrilling  and  heartrending 
— ^the  journey  from  Gallipoli  to  Constantinople,  with 
one  loaf  of  bread  to  last  a  week,  and  then  prison.  He 
says  our  men  are  suffering  through  overcrowding  and 
insufficient  food.  It  is  good  to  hear  of  the  kindness  of 
an  Austrian  nun  who  went  each  day  to  tend  the  most 
severely  wounded,  taking  in  parcels  of  food  and  doing 
all  she  could  to  alleviate  suffering.  But  how  can  one 
woman  nurse  a  hundred  and  sixty  men,  especially 
when  allowed  in  the  prison  for  only  three  hours  each 
day? 

In  C  ward  I  found  a  man  from  Sleaford,  who  seemed 
very  delighted  that  I  could  talk  to  him  about  the 
place  and  some  of  the  people  there.  He  is  suffering 
from  acute  dysentery  and  is  very  weak.  In  the  same 
ward  there  is  another  sad  case,  a  sergeant  who  has 
lost  his  left  leg.  He  is  very  seriously  ill  indeed,  and 
to  make  things  worse  is  worrying  tremendously  about 
his  home  and  his  wife.  He  had  been  working  before 
the  War  for  some  furniture-removers,  and  he  cannot 
now  possibly  go  back  to  his  old  job. 

The  future  looms  up  like  a  big  ogre  before  these 
men,  and  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  It  is  most  difficult  to 
know  what  to  say — if  only  one  knew  definitely  what 
provision  would  be  made  for  them.  It  will  be  a 
dastardly  shame  if  one  of  these  fellows  is  ever  allowed 
to  want  in  the  days  to  come.    I  don't  mean  that  there 
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should  be  doled  out  to  them  about  15s.  a  week.  A 
man  cannot  keep  wife  and  children  and  home  going 
on  that.  There  must  be  a  substantial  pension — 
anything  up  to  £2  a  week  for  total  disablement, — and 
it  must  be  a  man's  by  right ;  it  is  not  charity.  If  I 
were  in  power  I  would  make  all  wealthy  people — 
particularly  those  who  are  staying  safely  at  home — 
pay  a  big  share  of  the  burden.  There  would  be  no 
more  disgraceful  items  in  newspapers  about  ten-course 
dinners  or  wildly  extravagant  entertainments  given 
by  society  ladies.    Such  things  should  be  impossible. 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  a  Lancashire  lad  who  comes 
from  the  fringe  of  the  Lake  District.  He  seemed  to 
have  had  memories  stirred  by  the  address  in  the  ward 
last  night. 

"  You  made  me  think  of  home,  sir,  when  you  talked 
about  those  great  hills." 

I  had  taken  "  The  Lord  is  my  Rock  "  as  my  theme, 
and  had  talked  about  David's  experiences  among  the 
hills  and  how  he  had  learned  to  look  to  them  for  refuge 
and  rest  and  how  they  never  changed. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  when  I  can  see  them  again.  I  know 
there's  been  a  Providence  over  me.  It's  my  mother's 
and  sweetheart's  prayers  that  have  kept  me." 

And  then  there  was  the  photo  pulled  out  of  the 
pocket-book  and  I  had  to  hear  all  the  story  of  the  lad's 
love  for  the  girl  and  the  course  of  the  courting — ^how 
in  this  case  the  old  proverb  about  true  love  held  good. 
It  gave  me  a  chance  for  a  little  homily  on  love  and 
marriage,  and  the  value  of  a  good  woman  as  wife. 
(Not  bad  for  an  old  bachelor,  was  it  ?) 
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It  is  wonderful  how  many  topics  are  touched  upon 
in  the  course  of  a  morning's  wanderings  through  the 
wards.  I  am  sure  a  chaplain  needs  to  be  a  walking 
encyclopedia.  I  think  this  morning  I  discussed 
religious  questions — "  God  and  the  War  "  (a  critical 
theme  nowadays),  "  What  it  means  to  be  a  Christian," 
and  others  ;  some  books,  war  matters,  convalescent 
homes,  pensions,  marriages,  children,  photography, 
sleepless  nights — "  Why  do  you  always  have  most 
pain  at  night  ?  " — a  regular  jumble.  I  always  feel  by 
one  o'clock  that  I  have  been  talking  like  a  penny-in-the 
slot  machine — every  patient  has  had  a  pennyworth, 
and  the  poor  old  machine  is  worn  out. 

To-night  we  have  had  "  pictures  "  for  the  men  who 
can  be  up. 

Wednesday 

We  had  quite  a  high  sea  yesterday,  and  many  of 
the  men  suffered  in  consequence.  Some  of  the  officers 
are  not  up  to-day,  my  Padre  friend  among  them. 

The  Colonel  told  a  funny  story  at  breakfast.  Late 
last  night  he  was  sitting  in  the  smoke-room,  when  all 
the  patients  were  supposed  to  be  in  bed.  Suddenly 
one  appeared  at  the  door  and  said  he  wanted  par- 
ticularly to  see  him,  so  he  went  and  heard  a  tale  of 
woe.  The  poor  fellow  had  had  a  fit  of  sickness,  and 
putting  his  head  over  the  ship's  rail  had  lost  his  set 
of  false  teeth.  Could  he  have  another  set  given  to 
him  out  of  the  ship^s  stores  ?  if  not,  he  couldn't  eat 
his  breakfast  in  the  morning  !  Apparently  in  the 
estimation  of  some  the  boat's  reputation  is  good.    She 
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is  like  Whiteleys — ready  to  supply  everything  from 
an  elephant  to  a  needle. 

Did  I  ever  tell  you  the  story  of  what  happened  on 
one  of  the  trips  to  Malta  ?  Amongst  our  stores  we 
carried  from  Alexandria  for  the  hospitals  in  Malta 
about  a  thousand  hens  in  crates,  with  an  Arab  boy 
to  look  after  them.  The  boy  could  speak  only  a  little 
English,  and  waS  more  than  a  little  alarmed  at  leaving 
his  homeland.  Of  course  he  had  a  proper  authorisation 
to  embark,  and  when  he  came  on  board  this  was  taken 
from  him  and  filed  in  the  orderly  room.  He  was  in 
a  state  of  great  consternation  because  it  was  not 
returned  to  him,  and  one  morning,  spying  the  Colonel 
sitting  on  the  deck,  he  came  along  to  him  and  said 
in  a  very  enticing  way,  "  Ma  pa-aper,  ma  pa-aper," 
and  then  he  held  out  his  hand  and  in  it  there  were 
two  eggs  as  a  bribe  !  For  quite  a  long  time  afterwards 
the  O.C.  never  had  anything  passed  him  at  table 
without  someone  saying  "  Ma  pa-aper,  ma  pa-aper." 

To-night  I  have  had  a  very  informal  service  in 
F  ward,  chiefly  hjmin-singing.  These  men  love  some 
of  "  Sankey's,"  and  even  if  we  do  not  always  manage 
to  sing  in  tune,  at  least  we  make  a  joyful  noise.  There 
are  a  good  many  Australians  and  New  Zealanders  in 
this  ward.  On  the  whole  they  are  rather  a  rough  set 
of  men — fine  physique  and  high  spirits,  but  chiefly 
taken  up  with  material  things,  and  with  very  little 
thought  of  the  spiritual.  Some  of  them  are  inveterate 
card  players  and  as  they  have  no  money  they  gamble 
with  matches.  It  is  a  case  of  "  Where  there's  a  will, 
there's  a  way."    I  had  a  short  and  very  straight  talk 
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to  them  on  "No  man  liveth  to  himself,"  and  appealed 
to  them  about  the  use  of  personal  influence  and  con 
sequently  personal  responsibility.     They  took  it  all 
right,  but  how  far  it  affected  them  I  can't  say. 

Afterwards  one  New  Zealander  came  and  walked 
up  and  down  the  deck  with  me.  We  had  a  quiet  talk 
together.  He  is  a  devout  Christian  man,  and  does 
not  find  all  his  surroundings  in  the  Army  very  con- 
genial. He  told  me  a  touching  story  of  one  of  his 
officers  who  had  been  shot  on  the  Peninsula.  He  had 
gone  out  with  a  party  of  men  at  night  to  a  listening 
post  on  "No  Man's  Land  "  between  the  two  lines  of 
trenches.  Suddenly  the  Turks  had  turned  on  a  machine 
gun  and  had  brought  down  the  whole  lot. 

The  next  day  four  of  them  could  be  seen  lying  in 
the  sun  wounded,  and  although  their  comrades  tried 
to  effect  a  rescue,  nothing  could  be  done.  Snipers 
kept  up  an  incessant  fire  by  day,  and  at  night  the 
enemy  shelled  continuously. 

Three  days  went  by  before  our  fellows  were  able 
to  secure  the  ground,  and  by  then  they  were  all  dead. 
Three  of  them  had  crawled  close  together,  and  the 
lieutenant  had  got  in  his  left  hand  a  couple  of  photos — 
one  of  his  mother,  the  other  probably  his  fiancee  :  in 
his  right  was  his  pocket  Bible,  open  at  the  twenty- third 
Psalm.  He  had  evidently  been  reading  it  to  his 
comrades — his  thumb  was  gripped  tightly  at  the  verse 
"  Though  I  pass  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow." 

"  It's  just  what  he  would  do.  He  was  a  fine  Christian 
man,  sir." 

A  good  testimony,  wasn't  it  ? 
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Sunday  Night 

We  have  had  three  days'  fairly  quiet  sailing,  although 
the  scene  has  been  decidedly  grey  and  a  cool  head-wind 
has  been  blowing  all  the  time. 

The  men  on  the  whole  seem  to  be  improving  in 
health,  but  two  of  the  officers  are  in  a  very  weakly 
condition  and  the  Australian  colonel  has  had  a 
relapse. 

During  these  days  I  have  been  teaching  the  blind 
lad  to  play  dominoes.  He  has  picked  up  the  game 
wonderfully,  and  now  after  two  mornings'  practice 
can  manage  quite  well  for  himself,  if  you  do  not  give 
him  too  many  of  the  dominoes.  Of  course  he  has  to 
feel  each  one  and  count  the  pips. 

To-day  there  has  been  much  the  usual  round.  This 
afternoon  I  had  an  extra  Communion  service  for  the  men 
— held  it  in  their  dining-room.  Twenty-seven  fellows 
turned  up — another  "  Kikuyu  "  gathering.  There 
were  some  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  Wes- 
leyans,  Presbyterians,  a  Baptist,  one  Catholic  Apostolic, 
and  two  Congregationalists.  I  thought  there  was  fair 
ground  for  my  discoursing  on  the  Lord's  Supper  being 
a  pledge  of  Christian  fellowship,  and  for  emphasising 
the  fact  that  we  were  gathered  round  the  Lord's  Table 
and  not  a  Church  of  England  table  or  any  other  kind 
of  table.     I  think  the  men  appreciated  the  point. 

Some  of  them  talked  about  it  afterwards  to  me, 
saying  they  could  not  understand  the  attitude  of  a 
minister  who  would  not  admit  men  of  other  persuasions 
than  his  own  to  the  service.  I  felt  my  action  was 
thoroughly  justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  those  sections  of  the  Church  of 
England  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  or  allow  inter- 
communion occasionally  to  the  extent  of  actually 
sharing  in  all  the  services  are  doing  their  best  to  wreck 
the  ship.  I  am  sure  that  as  one  result  of  this  War, 
Christianity  must,  if  it  is  to  have  any  grip  on  men, 
be  of  a  broader  type  than  before — mere  ecclesiasticism 
will  be  thrown  on  to  the  rubbish  heap.  Men  will  not 
have  patience  with  a  religion  which  garbs  itself  in 
trappings  which  strangle  real  life.  If  parsons  shelter 
themselves  under  mere  shibboleths,  they  need  not 
expect  congregations  to  trouble  themselves  to  go  to 
church.  I  cannot  find  all  these  petty  restrictions  in 
the  Gospels,  nor  did  Christ  hesitate  to  override 
ecclesiastical  rules  in  His  day.  His  sole  concern  was 
to  win  men.  "  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is 
liberty."  I  do  believe  that  to-day  the  Gospel  is  often 
hindered  by  man-made  dogmas  and  "don'ts." 

We  have  passed  Gibraltar  to-night — ^looking  like  a 
fairy  scene.  The  great  Rock  was  brightly  illuminated 
and  the  lights  from  the  town  and  the  shipping  in  the 
harbour  gave  us  a  firework  sort  of  entertainment  free 
of  cost. 

To-night  the  sermon  has  been  on  "  The  Grace  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,"  who  became  poor  that  we  might  be 
rich — a  great  theme  which  I  feel  I  comprehend  only 
very  dimly  myself  yet. 

Thursday 

We  are  safely  in  port,  glad  to  be  in  calm  waters  with 
the  prospect  of  a  little  exercise  on  land.    The  last  few 
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days  have  been  rather  trying ;  a  big  swell  has  caused 
the  ship  to  roll  overmuch  and  port-holes  have  had  to 
be  closed,  which  always  makes  the  work  in  the  wards 
more  unpleasant.  Then  outside  on  deck  there  has 
been  a  bitterly  cold  wind  which  has  chilled  one  to 
the  marrow.  The  wireless  gave  us  news  of  snow  and 
storm  in  the  homeland,  and  we  certainly  have  had  a 
foretaste  of  wintry  weather  on  the  sea.  It  has  been 
impossible  to  keep  warm.  Some  of  the  patients  have 
suffered  a  good  deal,  but  luckily  no  one  has  died  on 
the  voyage. 

The  ship  is  to  be  scraped  and  overhauled,  so  I  hope 
for  a  few  days'  respite. 


BUDGET  EIGHT 

SEA   AND   DESERT  PICTURES 

Indian  Wounded  from  Home  Hospitals  for  Egypt— Foolish  Kindness 
—The  Subadar-Major  and  the  Gurkha — Into  a  Gale— Lively 
Movements — Unrehearsed  Accompaniments — The  Climax — A 
Funeral — Alexandria  —  Lack  of  Organisation  —  A  Holiday  to 
Sakkara  —  Amusement  and  Instruction— The  Real  Desert  — 
Pyramids  Again — Notable  Tombs — The  Tomb  of  Ti — Burying- 
place  of  the  Sacred  Bulls — A  Marvellous  Piece  of  Work — • 
Bedrashein — "  Jonathan  "—More  Sight-seeing — Tombs  of  the 
Khalifs — The  Bazaars — Four  Hundred  New  Patients  and  Sail 
for  Home — Interesting  Personages — Lt.-Col.  J.  H.  Patterson, 
D.S.O.— The  Actor—"  I've  only  Lost  Three  Toes  "—I  am 
Learning  Lessons  Daily — The  Bay  of  Biscay  and  Christmas 
Festivities  —  Our  Play  —  Rough  Weather  —  The  Question  of 
Ordination — A  Talk  on  the  Grace  of  God — Christmas  Thoughts- 
Home  Again. 

End  of  November,  1915. 

On  board  again.  We  have  a  load  of  Indian  wounded 
from  the  hospitals  in  Brighton  and  elsewhere,  and 
are  due  to  sail  direct  to  Egypt.  A  large  part  of  the 
Indian  Expeditionary  Force  is  being  removed  from 
France  to  other  spheres  of  operation,  and  consequently 
Indian  hospitals  will  be  transplanted  too — ^lience  the 
orders  to  clear  them  of  all  patients.  I  suppose  that 
ultimately  the  run  of  this  ship  will  be  changed.  It 
may  be  that  we  shall  extend  our  journey ings  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  for  where  the  Indians  go,  there  are  we 
bound  to  follow. 

Some  of  the  men  seem  very  worn  ;    some  are  as 
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well  as  they  ever  will  be  ;  many  will  always  be  incapaci- 
tated ;  others  will  die  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two, 
as  consumption  claims  its  victims  by  degrees — ^these 
are  quite  numerous.  A  lot  of  the  fellows  have  been 
in  hospital  a  long  time,  some  months  at  least,  and  it 
has  not  been  altogether  good  for  them,  for  they  have 
been  spoiled.  English  people  have  been  foolish  in 
their  kindness,  largely  through  not  understanding  the 
Eastern  attitude  of  mind,  and  consequently  some  suffer 
from  "  swollen  heads." 

For  the  first  time  in  our  journeyings  we  are  receiving 
complaints  about  food  and  treatment — complaints 
which  are  quite  ungrounded.  The  food  is  carefully 
inspected  each  day  by  the  doctor,  who  is  acting  as 
Orderly  Officer,  and  the  men  are  receiving  exactly  the 
same  treatment  as  our  own  Tommies.  It  is  true 
certainly  that  on  board  we  cannot  give  them  every- 
thing they  have  been  used  to  in  a  luxuriously-fitted 
hospital  on  shore,  but  they  do  not  fare  badly  in  spite 
of  that.  It  is  simply  that  they  have  been  somewhat 
pampered. 

However,  to  counterbalance  this  we  have  a  good  set 
of  Indian  officers  on  board,  some  magnificent  men  with 
fine  physique,  so  well  set  up.  A  few  look  quite  patri- 
archal with  their  white  or  grey  beards.  The  majority 
of  them  are  Sikhs,  but  there  is  a  Pathan  and  a  Gurkha 
among  them.  Two  of  them  have  won  decorations,  of 
which  they  are  very  proud,  having  received  them  at 
the  hands  of  the  King. 

I  have  had  quite  a  long  talk  to  one  Sikh  (the 
"  Humorist  "  acting  as  interpreter).     He  is  a  fine  old 
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gentleman,  one  of  the  best  type  I  should  think  of  an 
Indian  soldier.  He  has  attained  the  rank  of  Subadar- 
Major  and  holds  the  Military  Cross  and  the  Indian 
Order  of  Merit — something  akin  to  our  Victoria  Cross. 

Another,  a  Gurkha,  won  his  promotion  by  leading 
his  company,  when  all  the  other  officers  had  been  shot 
down,  and  storming  some  German  trenches.  He  still 
wears  his  right  arm  in  a  sling  in  consequence  of  a  bullet 
wound,  but  he  proudly  displays  the  Military  Cross. 
These  Gurkhas  have  such  innocent,  bland  little  faces 
(somewhat  belied  by  their  actions  at  times),  and  they 
always  smile  when  you  talk  to  them. 

We  have  had  the  usual  boat  drill  and  are  settling 
down  to  the  regular  routine. 

Five  Days  Later 

Alas  !  we  have  been  battling  against  the  elements. 
We  ran  into  a  gale  in  the  Channel  and  we  kept  com- 
pany with  it  until  past  Gibraltar.  The  wind  was 
blowing  from  the  south-west  and  gave  us  a  very  bad 
time,  and  our  old  tub  lived  fully  up  to  her  reputation 
of  being  a  good  ship  for  rolling.  I  had  hoped  I  had 
gained  my  sea-legs,  but  I  found  I  was  mistaken ;  the 
effect  on  me  was  not  sickness  but  a  blinding  headache, 
which  made  one  rather  useless  for  the  time  being. 

This  is  one  of  the  trying  experiences  on  board.  With 
a  high  sea  all  the  port-holes  must  be  closed,  and  the 
atmosphere  below  deck  becomes  stifling  and  nauseating. 
I  imagine  it  is  nearly  as  bad  as  being  in  a  submarine. 
Then,  too,  one  feels  the  limitations  of  the  ship  more 
than  ever.     It  is  impossible  to  exercise  on  deck  much, 
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READY   FOR   PRACTICE. 
ALL   LIFEBELTS   ON. 
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and  there  is  little  temptation  to  go  out  when  the  waves 
are  washing  right  up  over  the  roof  of  the  Lounge,  level 
with  the  Bridge.  We  have  no  recreation  rooms  apart 
from  the  dining-saloons,  and  we  are  very  much  on  one 
another's  heels  there. 

If  you  go  down  below  the  smallness  of  your  cabin 
becomes  more  and  more  apparent  as  the  hours  of 
imprisonment  go  by.  You  cannot  read,  you  cannot 
write,  you  can  only  lie  down  and  wait  and  wait.  Oh  ! 
for  some  place  where  everything  would  keep  still,  if 
only  for  five  minutes. 

Your  bunk  does  its  best  to  throw  off  its  unwelcome 
burden  ;  now  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left,  it  slants 
and  twists,  and  failing  in  that  manoeuvre  it  executes 
a  movement  like  that  of  a  buck-jumping  horse,  and 
all  the  time  you  cling  desperately  to  the  rail  "and 
anathematise  your  steed. 

You  open  your  eyes  and  apparently  the  ceiling  is 
closing  down  on  you,  inquisition-torture-wise  ;  turn 
to  the  left  and  you  see  your  dressing-gown  and  tunics 
and  kit-bag  and  washing-bag  and  great  coat  and 
"  Burberry  "  and  topee,  to  say  nothing  of  a  hundred 
other  things,  all  hung  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cabin, 
doing  their  best  to  come  and  meet  you,  floating  out 
like  the  tenacles  of  an  octopus  as  far  as  they  can  reach 
across  the  huge  span  of  your  nine-feet  domain. 

Then  to  add  "  injury  to  insult,"  your  brushes,  which 
you  have  forgotten  to  stow  away  into  the  net  pocket 
on  the  wall,  come  toppling  down  off  the  shelf  and  land 
on  the  back  of  your  head.  The  washing-stand  cannot 
be  left  out  of  the  game,  and,  as  it  decides  you  need 
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reviving  from  your  fainting  condition,  with  a  right 
and  left-about  swing  begins  to  tilt  the  water  out  of 
its  proper  receptacle  and  sprinkle  your  pillow.  The 
drawers  under  your  bunk  play  "  hide  and  seek  " — ^now 
in,  now  out — at  last  taking  a  more  violent  slide  than 
usual  and  landing  all  their  contents  on  the  floor. 

What  a  medley  I  Your  cabin  trunk  forms  the 
nucleus  of  the  heap,  and  then  all  your  cherished  pos- 
sessions lie  scattered  over  and  around  :  that  valued 
volume  of  Beethoven  sonatas  has  split  its  back  while 
trying  to  take  a  downward  plunge  gracefully  from 
the  chair  seat  ;  those  field  boots  that  you  had  had 
so  carefully  and  heavily  nailed  when  you  were  in  camp 
have  found  a  resting-place  on  your  collars,  and  your 
boot-polish  bottle,  having  dispensed  with  its  cork, 
is  trying  its  best  to  stain  your  handkerchiefs  an  elegant 
nut-brown. 

But  you  don't  care,  no,  not  an  atom.  Your  mind 
is  above  such  mundane  things.  The  ddbris  may  be 
there  ;  it  may  mix  together  as  it  likes  ;  it  may  take 
upon  itself  the  duties  of  a  cedar-mop  and  sweep  and 
polish  the  floor  ;  it  may  soak  itself  in  water  ;  it  may 
run  races  from  end  to  end — in  fact,  it  may  do  just 
whatever  it  likes,  and  you  don't  care. 

The  band  plays  while  the  whole  performance  goes 
on.  The  basis  of  the  accompaniment  is  formed  of  the 
creakings  of  the  ship — the  poor  thing  creaks  as  though 
she  were  being  squeezed  and  twisted  horribly.  Then 
the  drums  have  an  entry,  as  with  a  thud  I  thud  !  a 
ton  of  water  is  thrown  on  to  the  deck  immediately 
above  your  cabin  and  comes  down  with  a  great  spank, 
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and  last  of  all,  as  there  is  a  specially  big  roll,  the  chorus 
lifts  up  its  voice.  It  is  a  chorus  of  many  voices,  far 
more  than  the  usually  accepted  ones,  and  some  of 
them  are  not  classified  in  text-books,  yet  they  all 
have  their  significance.  There  are  crashes  from  the 
kitchen  and  Indian  galley,  where  crockery  and  pans 
are  rolling — some,  like  Humpty  Dumpty,  never  to 
be  set  up  again  ;  crashes  from  neighbouring  cabins, 
which  tell  you  somebody's  hair-wash  is  trying  to 
make  the  pattern  grow  on  the  carpet  instead  of  keeping 
to  its  designed  use  ;  all  followed  by  growls  of  discon- 
tent and  sundry  ejaculations  which  it  is  not  permissible 
to  translate  into  the  vernacular. 

Four  days'  such  experience  goes  a  long  way  and 
leaves  one  a  wiser  and  sadder,  and  in  some  cases  a 
thinner,  man. 

Personally,  I  should  like  to  put  all  the  people 
responsible  for  the  War  into  this  boat  and  keep  them 
for  a  week  in  a  gale  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  before 
inflicting  any  further  punishment  on  them. 

Yesterday  was  Sunday.  I  really  did  not  expect  any 
communicants  at  the  early  service,  for  the  ship  was 
still  rolling  badly,  and  in  the  Lounge  the  effects  are 
felt  very  distinctly.  However,  three  turned  up — two 
sisters  and  one  of  the  orderHes — and  by  a  little 
management  we  were  able  to  do  "  all  things  decently 
and  in  order."  The  wine  cruet  had  temporarily  to 
be  stored  in  the  waste  paper-basket  to  keep  it  from 
wandering,  and  occasionally  the  celebrant  had  to 
hold  the  chalice  in  his  hands  at  points  where  manual 
acts  are  not  prescribed  by  the  Prayer  Book,  but  the 
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service  was  none  the  less  real  in  spite  of  these  devia- 
tions. 

The  climax  of  the  bad  weather  came  about  tea-time, 
when  we  ran  into  a  violent  thunderstorm  off  the  south 
coast  of  Spain.  I  put  on  my  "  Burberry  "  and  went 
on  deck  with  some  of  the  others  to  see  the  effect  ;  it 
was  only  possible  to  stand  by  clinging  on  to  the  rail, 
for  we  were  tilting  from  side  to  side  at  an  angle  of 
nearly  thirty  degrees.  The  colouring  was  wonderful  : 
there  would  be  a  blinding  flash,  and  then  the  sea  was 
a  sheet  of  electric  blue  or  pink,  and  sometimes  a  glaring 
white.  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it  on  land — and 
I  have  seen  some  fairly  bad  storms  in  Lincolnshire  and 
in  Switzerland. 

We  had  our  Evening  Prayer  at  8.15 — in  the  Lounge. 
I  wish  I  had  not  so  keen  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous  ;  it 
is  a  nuisance  sometimes,  and  tempts  one  to  laugh  when 
really  all  one's  feelings  of  right  and  propriety  are 
against  it.  But  it  was  funny  to  see  the  varied  postures 
as  the  different  members  of  our  community  tried  to 
balance  themselves  when  they  stood  up  for  the  prayers 
and  hymns.  Luckily  I  was  able  to  wedge  myself  in 
between  two  fixed  chairs.  In  the  sermon  I  tried  to 
carry  the  warfare  into  the  "  enemy's  "  camp.  I  so 
often  am  tackled  about  the  difficulties  of  Christian 
belief — how  Christianity  and  Science  are  opposed  in 
many  ways — that  I  determined  if  possible  to  turn  the 
tables  and  show  that  the  difficulties  are  not  all  on  one 
side.  Unbelief  has  them  too.  The  story  of  Thomas 
and  the  words  "Be  ye  not  faithless,  hut  believing  "  were 
the  foundation  of  the  talk. 
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I  think  it  has  done  good — at  least,  I  hope  so  ;  anyhow 
it  has  proved  to  be  a  subject  of  conversation  and 
argument  since,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
some  of  my  sermons.  A  pamphlet  by  G.  T.  Manley, 
The  Vieii>s  of  Modern  Science,  really  a  lecture  delivered 
by  him  in  India,  and  a  little  book,  God  and  the  World, 
by  Dr.  A.  W.  Robinson,  have  proved  most  helpful. 
I  am  circulating  them  on  board. 

I  went  to  bed  feeling  disheartened  and  sick  with  life 
generally  and  the  weather  in  particular.  We  were  due 
to  pass  Gibraltar  about  eleven,  but  I  decided  not  to  sit 
up.     I  turned  in,  hoping  for  better  things  on  the  morrow. 

The  better  things  have  come,  for  this  morning  I 
awoke  to  find  the  sun  shining  and  the  sea  calm.  Life 
has  a  different  aspect  under  such  conditions.  It  has 
been  a  real  treat  to  sit  on  deck  and  drink  in  sunshine 
and  fresh  air.  There  has  been  a  general  turning  out 
and  cleaning  up,  everybody  drying  their  wet  goods 
and  collecting  their  cherished  possessions  from  all 
corners  of  their  cabins. 

We  have  had  a  funeral  to-day.  One  of  the  Indians 
died  yesterday  through  weakness  and  strain  caused 
by  the  bad  weather.  There  is  no  service  held  over 
these  men,  for  they  are  either  Hindu  or  Mohammedan 
by  religion,  and  we  have  no  one  on  board  qualified 
to  act  as  "  priest  "  in  such  cases.  The  medical  staff 
and  I  attend  the  final  ceremony  as  we  would  in  the 
case  of  a  Christian.  It  is  the  only  sign  of  respect  we 
can  pay  to  the  man  who  has  given  his  life  for  the 
Empire.  The  missionary  element  in  me  is  often  stirred 
deeply  on  such  occasions. 
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I  have  been  round  the  wards  again  to-day  to  give 
a  few  picture  papers  to  any  who  can  read  EngHsh. 
In  the  course  of  my  rounds  I  saw  two  or  three  cases 
of  particular  interest — under  the  guidance  of  the 
"  Humorist."  One  man,  a  Gurkha,  who  was  hit  by 
shrapnel  in  the  thigh  and  had  a  great  piece  of  it  blown 
away,  and  has  survived  five  operations  on  what  was 
left  of  him,  is  making  a  wonderful  recovery.  Though 
his  leg  will  be  all  twisted  and  knotted  and  shrunken, 
it  is  healing  well,  and  we  hope  he  will  be  able  to  walk 
in  quite  a  normal  fashion  eventually.  He  must  have 
suffered  horribly,  yet  he  is  very  stoical  about  it  all. 

Later 

The  remainder  of  the  voyage  has  been  quite  unevent- 
ful, but  we  are  always  the  happiest  when  we  have  no 
exciting  items  to  relate.  We  sailed  along  close  to  the 
coast  of  Algeria.  The  hills  are  now  looking  lovely,  a 
bright  moss  green  in  colour,  so  there  must  have  been 
rain  lately.  Algiers  itself  stood  out  dazzlingly  white. 
The  light  was  so  good  that  everything  was  perfectly 
distinct.  With  a  glass  we  could  see  people  and  carts 
moving  about  at  the  water's  edge. 

Our  passengers  have  revelled  in  the  sunshine, 
squatting  about  all  over  the  decks.  Their  great 
amusement  is  to  play  cards.  They  have  a  great  variety 
of  games,  which  none  of  us  can  make  out  very  well. 
With  one  they  use  a  large  cross  made  of  cloth  and 
covered  with  red  marks.  On  it  are  placed  cowrie 
shells,  which  are  moved  according  to  the  cards 
played. 
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The  Gurkhas'  great  delight  seems  to  be  to  assist  at 
the  sheep  or  goat  kilUng  which  goes  on  every  other 
day.  There  is  quite  a  ritual  about  the  performance. 
The  poor  beast  is  thrown  down  on  the  deck  and  its 
head  struck  off  with  one  blow  of  a  cleaver.  I,  however, 
fight  shy  of  the  shambles,  and  take  care  to  be  elsewhere 
when  the  "  butchering  "  is  done. 

Near  Cape  Bon  we  were  very  closely  inspected  by 
two  French  patrol  boats,  and  since  leaving  Malta  we 
have  passed  a  large  quantity  of  debris,  barrels  by  the 
hundred,  spars,  etc. — sure  signs  of  a  boat  having  been 
torpedoed.  Perhaps  we  shall  hear  more  when  we  reach 
Alexandria,  which  we  ought  to  do  to-morrow  morning, 
all  being  well. 

Three  Days  Later,  Wednesday 

We  came  into  port  early  last  Sunday  morning,  and 
about  eleven  o'clock  were  taken  alongside  the  quay. 
The  medical  authorities  did  not  expect  us,  although 
a  wireless  message  had  been  sent  to  say  that  we  were 
making  for  the  harbour.  The  time  for  disembarking 
the  patients  was  uncertain,  and  this  brought  a  difficulty 
in  the  commissariat  department.  You  cannot  cook 
four  hundred  dinners  at  a  moment's  notice,  neither  do 
you  want  four  hundred  dinners  left  on  your  hands  to 
dispose  of  as  best  you  may.  However,  we  trusted  to 
luck,  and  in  the  end  the  men  were  able  to  feed  in  peace. 
I  expect  they  really  fared  better  than  if  they  had 
started  their  land-travels  midmorning. 

About  one  o'clock  we  began  to  unload — prematurely, 
as  it  turned  out.     It  was  baking  hot,  for  even  in  the 
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winter  months  the  sun  has  a  good  deal  of  force  here  at 
midday.  Orderhes  and  stretcher-bearers  sweated  a 
good  deal  as  they  dealt  with  the  cot  cases.  We  thought 
the  men  might  be  going  to  local  hospitals.  But  about 
three  o'clock  a  message  came  saying  a  hospital  train 
from  Cairo  would  arrive  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and 
would  take  the  whole  party.  So  there  was  a  great 
scuffle — every  man  and  his  bundle  of  kit  had  to  be  ready 
in  the  right  place.  I  am  sure  everybody  gave  a  huge 
sigh  of  relief  when  that  train  began  to  puff  its  way  off 
the  quayside.  What  with  the  hurry  and  the  heat 
it  had  been  a  real  temper-testing  time  to  all  concerned, 
and  I  quite  sympathised  with  some  of  the  stretcher- 
bearers  when  I  heard  them  giving  utterance  to  some 
strong  language. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  English  people  cannot 
organise.  The  authorities  knew  the  day  before  we 
arrived  that  we  were  coming.  Why  had  not  some 
definite  plan  been  evolved — either  that  we  were  to 
unload  or  not  ?  Fancy  leaving  it  until  we  were  right 
on  the  spot,  and  then  having  to  ^vire  to  Cairo  to  find 
out  if  the  patients  could  be  accommodated  there. 
However,  it  is  probably  too  much  to  expect  to  find 
more  than  one  Kitchener  in  a  generation. 

The  ship's  company  settled  down  to  a  cup  of  tea 
and  a  doze  preparatory  to  an  evening's  stroll  on  shore. 
Although  the  experience  is  so  often  repeated,  the  desire 
to  tread  on  terra  firma  directly  one  is  in  port  never  seems 
to  be  lessened.  Possibly  the  captain  would  say  we  are 
a  party  of  landlubbers — as  we  are  !  " 

We  learned  at  night  that  the  ship  would  not  sail 
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again  until  Wednesday,  so  "  Jonathan  "  and  I  went 
to  Cairo  to  make  an  expedition  to  Sakkara.  We  slept 
at  Shepheard's,  secured  our  old  guide,  and  left  Cairo 
by  train  at  nine.  After  an  hour's  travelling  we  reached 
Bedrashein,  and  took  to  donkeys  for  the  remaining 
part  of  our  journey,  which  lay  over  the  desert. 

There  was  a  regular  horde  of  Arab  boys  at  the 
station  gate.  After  a  good  deal  of  gesticulating  our 
guide  chose  three  of  the  finest  donkeys  and  we  started 
through  the  village  street.  This  was  crowded  with 
strings  of  camels  laden  with  green  stuff,  donkeys 
carrying  bags  of  earth  or  loads  of  wood  or  people, 
beggars  squatting  by  the  side  of  the  houses,  lots  of 
children  playing  about  and  coming  round  one  with 
their  cries  of  "  bakshish  "  until  our  guide  began  to 
use  his  stick  freely  and  belabour  any  unlucky  enough 
to  be  within  his  reach. 

Soon  we  were  clear  and  in  the  open  country.  For 
some  miles  we  went  along  a  road  running  between 
cultivated  patches  of  ground  which  still  showed  signs 
of  the  recent  inundation.  Then  we  came  to  groups  of 
palm  trees  dotted  about,  and  last  of  all  to  some  higher 
ground,  the  village  of  Mitrahineh,  covered  with  a 
regular  grove  of  palms. 

Dismounting  we  found  ourselves  near  one  of  the 
Colossi  of  Rameses  IT,  identified  by  many  with  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  oppression  (b.c.  1292 — 1225).  It  is 
a  huge  statue  of  granite,  now  recumbent,  but  formerly 
standing  before  the  gate  of  the  temple  of  Ptah  in 
Memphis  close  by  ;  the  size  is  amazing,  in  spite  of  the 
feet  of  the  figure  being  broken  off — twenty-six  feet 
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long,  with  the  crown  by  the  side  six  and  a  half  feet. 
A  little  further  on  there  is  a  second  statue  more  perfect 
than  the  first  and  much  larger,  but  so  protected  by 
a  wall  built  round  by  the  Egyptian  Government  that 
we  were  not  able  to  get  a  picture  of  it.  Comparatively 
lately  there  has  been  discovered  a  Sphinx  of  Rameses 
near  by.  It  was  buried  in  sand,  but  it  has  now  been 
excavated.  It  is  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation 
and  has  a  really  noble  face. 

Leaving  Mitrahineh  we  soon  passed  from  the  region 
of  trees  and  cultivation  to  real  desert,  sand  and  stone. 
A  rough,  worn  track  leads  to  the  Sakkara  Pyramids, 
the  famous  Step  Pyramid  (probably  the  oldest  in 
Egypt)  standing  out  clearly  on  a  high  ridge. 

Our  steeds  were  absolutely  heedless  of  bit  and  rein, 
no  matter  how  we  tugged,  and  a  stick  wielded  by 
English  hands  seemed  useless.  We  soon  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  reins  were  merely  intended  to  be  aids 
to  sticking  on  ;  the  only  effective  thing  with  the 
donkeys  was  the  voice  of  the  Arabs  running  behind — ■ 
they  had  but  to  shout  and  away  we  went  at  full  gallop. 
We  tried  to  imitate  the  cries,  but  our  pronunciation  of 
Arabic  was  not  that  of  Cairo,  and  the  beasts'  perception 
was  quite  equal  to  distinguishing  the  false  from  the 
true.  The  stopping  process  was  the  same.  You  did 
not  dismount  when  you  chose,  but  when  your  steed 
deigned  to  stand,  that  is  unless  you  toppled  off.  How- 
ever, we  laughed  and  we  jogged  and  we  jogged  and 
we  laughed  till  we  ached  all  over  :  it  was  all  part  of 
the  expedition. 

Finally  we  passed  an  Arabian  burying-place,  and 
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then  began  to  climb  a  rise.  The  desert  is  not  all  flat 
in  this  neighbourhood  by  any  means. 

Right  in  front  were  the  two  big  pyramids.  On  the 
left  in  the  distance  were  the  Pyramids  of  Dashur,  and 
on  the  right  some  smaller  ones  at  Abusir  ;  further 
away  still  the  largest  of  all  (which  we  climbed  on  our 
first  visit  to  Cairo),  at  Gizeh.  All  around  as  far  as 
one  could  see  were  mounds  covering  "  mastabas  " 
or  tombs. 

The  importance  of  Sakkara  is  that  it  was  the  burying- 
place  for  Memphis.  The  ancient  capital  stood  near, 
and  the  region  stretching  from  here  to  Gizeh  was  the 
necropolis  of  Egypt  :  kings  had  pyramids  for  their 
monuments,  and  there  were  mastabas  by  the  thousand 
for  men,  women  and  children,  animals  (bulls,  cats, 
and  dogs),  and  even  birds.  Here  are  found  graves  of 
every  period  of  Egyptian  history,  and  the  oldest  are 
the  finest. 

The  Step  Pyramid  is  curiously  built  in  ridges,  and 
it  may  be  placed  before  3000  B.C.  It  wielded  a  strange 
fascination  over  me — here  was  something  Moses 
probably  had  looked  upon.  "  0  stones  1  speak, 
and  tell  your  story  I  " 

We  passed  on  to  the  tombs.  Several  hundreds  have 
been  excavated,  but  only  seven  or  eight  are  open  to 
the  tourist.  They  are  quite  large,  having  several  rooms 
and  corridors.  There  was  generally  one  bricked-up 
chamber  where  the  body  was  laid,  and  a  larger  hall-kind 
of  place  where  relatives  and  friends  brought  their 
offerings  of  meat  and  drink  for  the  Ka  (or  spirit  part 
of  the  deceased).     Between  these  two  rooms  there  is 
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a  false  door,  or  Stela,  through  which  the  Ka  was 
supposed  to  pass  and  partake  of  the  offerings  laid 
outside.  Sometimes  a  statue  stands  in  the  niche  as 
if  looking  on  at  the  preparation  of  the  meal. 

We  first  of  all  came  to  the  tomb  of  Mera,  the  largest 
at  Sakkara,  which  dates  cir.  2600 — 2400  B.C.,  and 
contains  some  wonderful  reliefs.  I  had  always  before 
in  my  ignorance  thought  Egyptian  art  crude.  That 
misconception  has  been  completely  swept  away.  The 
scenes  are  so  varied,  so  typical,  and  lifelike,  and  the 
workmanship  in  many  cases  is  extremely  fine.  One 
wonders  how  these  beautiful  pictures  were  ever  carved 
in  stone  and  alabaster.  There  are  hunting  scenes — 
dogs,  antelopes,  lions  ;  the  marshes,  with  the  animal 
life  in  which  they  abounded  ;  fishermen  casting  their 
nets  ;  processions  of  servants  carrying  offerings  to 
their  master  ;  household  scenes  ;  harvest  scenes — 
cutting,  binding  and  loading  the  corn,  with  quail 
being  caught  among  the  stalks  of  wheat ;  dancers ; 
dwarfs  ;  servants  preparing  a  bed  and  smoothing  down 
the  coverlet  ;  children  playing  games,  the  master  of 
the  house  playing  draughts  with  his  wife,  and  another 
relief  of  him  in  his  palanquin  with  his  dogs  and  pet 
monkeys  following  behind. 

From  there  we  journeyed  a  few  hundred  yards  to 
the  tomb  of  Ti,  which  is  earlier  in  date  than  that  of 
Mera.  Immediately  upon  entering  one  comes  into 
a  large  pillared  hall  with  the  opening  of  a  shaft  down 
which  the  body  of  Ti  was  lowered.  This  shaft  was 
ravaged  in  ancient  times,  but  the  sarcophagus  is  still 
in  its  place. 
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In  the  various  rooms  the  reliefs  are  extraordinarily 
interesting.  You  see  spirited  and  vivid  pictures  of 
a  poultry  yard  with  the  servant  feeding  the  fowls  ; 
or  of  household  work,  making  bread  and  beer,  a  girl 
mending  a  tire,  poking  it  with  a  rod  in  one  hand,  whilst 
with  the  other  she  shields  her  face  from  the  flame. 
In  one  room  our  guide  pointed  out  the  old  wooden 
socket  for  the  top  of  the  door-posts,  and  lower  down 
the  round  holes  in  the  stone  where  a  bar  could  be 
inserted  to  fasten  the  door.  I  think  some  of  the  reliefs 
here  captivated  my  fancy  more  than  any  others — 
some  rowing  and  sailing  boats.  The  workmanship  is 
magnificent  ;  every  rower  has  his  individuality  ;  every 
bit  of  mast  or  spar  is  finely  wrought  ;  every  rope  is 
taut  and  finely  cut. 

Ti  was  a  very  important  man— a  priest  of  the 
Sanctuary  of  the  Sun  (to  quote  from  a  book  which  I 
have  just  been  reading,  he  was  "  unique  friend,  chief 
of  the  secrets  of  his  master  at  all  his  abodes,  chief  of 
all  the  works  of  the  King,  register  of  the  Pyramids  of 
the  Kings  Nofirkard  and  Usinard  ").  I  was  glad  to 
see  the  gentleman  had  his  wife  associated  with  him 
in  many  instances.  She  was  the  Princess  Noferhotpus, 
and  her  presence  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  she  was  of  higher  rank  than  her  husband. 

On  the  walls  of  the  tombs  there  are  so  many  scenes 
that  I  was  more  than  a  little  confused  :  there  are  all 
kinds  of  animals,  wild  and  domesticated,  showing  that 
the  Egypt  of  to-day  does  not  differ  much  in  this  respect 
from  that  of  old  times  ;  courts  of  justice  ;  scribes  ; 
Ti  sitting  at  a  table  for  a  meal,  with  his  possible  menu 
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(meat,  poultry,  game,  beer  and  wine,  scented  water) 
on  the  wall  beside  him.  In  one  relief  he  is  shown 
hunting  in  the  marshes — he  stands  in  a  boat  while  his  , 
servants  row.  In  the  background  are  two  animals 
climbing  up  the  stalks  of  the  papyrus  in  search  of 
nests,  and  also  there  are  many  birds,  cranes  and  storks, 
which  the  sportsman  would  be  likely  to  shoot ;  in  the 
water  beneath  the  boat  are  hippopotami — ^in  one 
corner  a  fight  is  going  on  between  a  hippopotamus  and 
a  crocodile. 

From  this  tomb  we  passed  to  the  Serapeum  or 
burying-place  of  the  sacred  bulls.  This  belongs  to  a 
later  age  altogether — ^the  seventh  century  B.C.,  so  it 
is  contemporary  with  Josiah  of  Judah,  and  was  used 
by  the  Pharaohs  mentioned  in  Biblical  history.  By 
this  time  the  Egyptians  had  degenerated,  and  in  their 
religious  beliefs  had  become  superstitious.  Animal 
worship  was  prominent.  The  Bull  Apis  was  the  sacred 
animal  of  Memphis  and  was  deified  after  its  death, 
being  embalmed  and  mummified  with  all  the  honours 
due  to  a  king. 

The  whole  of  the  galleries  are  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock — ^a  marvellous,  gigantic  piece  of  work.  After 
passing  below  ground  one  gropes  along  the  dark 
passages  by  the  light  of  a  dripping  candle.  Along  the 
sides  are  little  niches,  originally  filled  by  tablets  which 
are  now  in  the  Louvre.  Then  there  are  great  openings 
right  and  left  alternately  in  which  the  sarcophagi  are 
placed.  These  coffin  cases  are  immense.  One  is  broken, 
so  we  climbed  to  see  the  thickness  of  the  granite.  How 
were  these  large  blocks  of  granite  ever  brought  up 
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from  distant  quarries  ?  How  were  they  ever  dragged 
in  to  their  present  position  ?  The  weight  of  one  Ud 
alone  has  been  estimated  at  seventy  tons,  Egypt  still 
has  a  few  riddles  for  the  West  to  solve. 

We  climbed  out  of  the  darkness  into  the  brilliant 
sunshine  with  a  feeling  of  relief  :  it  was  good  to  be  in 
the  fresh  air  once  more.  We  went  to  Mariette's  house, 
an  empty,  bare,  little  domain  of  primitive  Eastern 
build,  but  a  veritable  caravansary  in  the  desert. 
It  is  now  kept  open  for  the  convenience  of 
travellers,  who  may  rest  in  the  shadow  of  the  wide 
verandah. 

We  lunched  on  the  fare  we  had  carried  with  us,  and 
toasted  Mera  and  Ti,  and  the  artists  they  had  employed 
— in  lemonade  !  An  hour's  rest  during  which  a  few 
notes  were  jotted  down  and  cameras  were  charged 
with  fresh  films.  Then  the  lunch  basket  was  packed 
once  more,  all  the  scraps  being  eaten  by  five  hungry 
jackal-like  dogs  which  had  apparently  sprung  out  of 
"  nowhere  "  and  were  sitting  round  us  at  a  respectful 
distance  waiting  for  the  prey. 

On  to  the  donkeys  again,  and  we  were  soon  jogging 
over  the  sand  to  the  tomb  of  Ptah-hotep,  a  smaller 
tomb  of  the  same  period  as  that  of  Ti  and  rivalling  it 
in  beauty  and  design.  As  was  the  case  with  Ti,  so 
here  the  walls  tell  the  story  of  Ptah-hotep's  daily 
doings  : — toilet — one  servant  adjusts  his  wig,  another 
massages  his  feet,  a  third  brings  him  his  jewels ;  his 
musicians  stand  playing  with  their  instruments  ;  he 
is  seen  inspecting  his  possessions  ;  in  one  place  his 
little  son  is  with  him  holding  a  pet  bird,  in  another 
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other  pets  (a  monkey  and  hunting  dogs)  are  shown. 
On  the  east  wall  of  the  "  chapel  "  there  is  a  magnificent 
tableau  of  scenes  set  out  in  nine  rows  :  marsh  scenes — 
the  gathering  of  papyrus ;  river  scenes — building 
boats,  fishing,  ropemaking,  salting  fish,  boatmen 
struggling  with  one  another  for  a  good  landing-place ; 
land  scenes — gathering  the  vintage,  bird-snaring,  hunt- 
ing in  the  desert ;  scenes  many  and  varied.  The  artist 
under  whose  hands  these  works  of  beauty  came  into 
being  was  gifted  with  skill  and  great  patience.  Above 
all  he  possessed  a  keen  eye  for  seeing  the  glory  of  the 
commonplace  around  him,  finding  in  it  a  great  source 
of  inspiration. 

Our  guide  reminded  us  we  had  a  long  way  to  go  to 
Bedrashein,  and  if  we  missed  our  train  there  was  no 
other  until  near  midnight,  so  we  reluctantly  dragged 
ourselves  away  from  the  treasures  and  jumped  on  to 
the  donkeys  once  more.  What  a  ride  it  was  !  I  was 
stiff  and  sore  for  days  after. 

We  made  a  loop  in  our  return  journey  in  order  to 
pass  through  (and  over)  the  actual  site  of  Memphis. 
When  I  had  dismounted  to  take  a  snapshot  of  some 
of  the  heaps  of  debris,  I  suddenly  heard  a  piping  voice 
at  my  elbow  crying  "  Bakshish,"  "  Bakshish,"  and 
I  turned  and  saw  a  little  Arab  boy,  stark  naked,  looking 
like  a  bronze  statuette.  A  half  piastre  {i\d.)  made 
the  little  chap  quite  happy,  and  he  bolted  off  among 
the  trees  to  his  home — a  filthy-looking  tent — to  show 
his  riches.  One  blessing  about  Egypt  is  that  a  man 
can  act  like  a  millionaire  over  his  charity  and  yet  not 
become  bankrupt.    It  is  not  difficult  when  it  is  possible 
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to  secure  nearly  forty  separate  coins  as  change  for 
two  piastres. 

Our  donkeys  galloped  with  right  good  will,  and  we 
had  plenty  of  time  at  the  station  ;  fairly  liberal 
"  bakshish  "  to  the  Arabs  showed  our  appreciation, 
and  they  grinned  with  pleasure.  Soon  we  were  in  the 
stuffy  train  again,  leaving  romance  behind  and  coming 
once  more  into  close  touch  with  the  prosaic.  However, 
we  had  a  day  full  of  glorious  memories  to  fall  back 
upon — one  which  will  be  marked  in  red  letters  all 
our  lives.  If  it  be  true  that  "  contrast  is  the  salt,  the 
pepper,  too,  of  life,"  well,  existence  nowadays  is  not 
lacking  in  condiments.  To  me  personally,  the  pleasure 
has  been  very  greatly  increased  by  having  such  a 
companion  as  "  Jonathan."  His  friendship  is  one  of 
God's  good  gifts  to  me  at  the  present  time,  and  I  am 
duly  thankful.  We  have  much  in  common — there  is 
always  much  to  discuss,  and  even  if  we  don't  talk, 
there  is  a  feeling  of  understanding  which  prevents 
silence  being  a  strain.  He  is  very  keen  on  antiquarian 
things,  and  you  know  my  interest  in  them  :  he  has 
too  one  quality  you  would  appreciate — ^he  is  a  splendid 
bargainer,  and  loves  to  haggle  with  these  wily  guides 
and  donkey-boys.  I  leave  all  the  monetary  transactions 
to  his  care  and  just  stump  up  at  the  end,  knowing  my 
bill  is  considerably  less  than  it  would  have  been  had 
I  had  the  management  of  affairs. 

Cairo,  then  a  bath,  a  good  dinner,  and  bed  were  the 
next  and  only  items  of  the  programme. 

We  began  our  sight-seeing  again  the  following 
morning  at  9  a.m. 
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First  we  went  to  the  Ibn  Tulun  Mosque,  the  oldest 
Arabic  building  in  the  city  (founded  896  a.d.),  and 
now  disused.  It  has  a  tremendous  courtyard,  and  from 
the  top  of  the  minaret  (which  we  climbed)  there  is  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  Old  Cairo  with  all  its  flat-topped  houses. 

We  then  made  our  way  to  the  foot  of  the  Citadel 
and  explored  the  El  Rifai  Mosque,  built  in  the  last 
reign,  which  is  very  ornate  inside  with  the  beautiful 
mosaics  and  carpets,  etc.  We  were  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  a  couple  of  good  photographs  of  the  interior, 
tipping  the  doorkeeper  to  look  outside  while  the  deed 
was  done.  Crossing  the  street  we  entered  the  Sultan 
Hassan  Mosque,  a  mediaeval  building.  Most  of  the 
interesting  furnishings  have  been  removed  to  the 
Arabian  Museum,  and  there  is  not  much  left  besides 
bare  walls.  Our  photographs  here  were  not  good  ; 
our  guide  thought  a  Dervish  was  watching  us  with  too 
much  curiosity,  and  he  seemed  anxious  to  hustle  us 
out.  Certainly  I  did  not  feel  quite  comfortable  as  the 
funny-looking  fellow  with  his  queer,  yellowy,  sugar- 
loaf-shaped  head-dress  followed  us  round. 

From  there  we  drove  outside  the  city  to  the  tombs 
of  the  Khalifs,  passing  the  mosque  of  Kait  Bey,  which 
has  a  magnificent  minaret  which  is  very  graceful  and 
covered  with  fine  work.  We  left  our  carriage  and 
went  up  a  back  street  and  climbed  a  heap  of  rubbish 
in  order  to  secure  a  snapshot.  In  the  mosque  itself 
there  is  not  much  of  note  to  see  except  a  large  block 
of  black  granite  which  shows  the  print  of  a  man's 
foot— Mahomet's  it  is  said  to  be,  and  is  venerated 
accordingly. 
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The  tombs  are  mosque-like  buildings  scattered  here 
and  there,  while  the  ordinary  graves  are  anywhere 
and  everywhere — by  the  roadside,  right  out  in  the 
open,  with  nothing  but  a  block  of  stone  to  show  that 
a  body  is  buried  there.  There  is  no  idea  of  a  well-kept 
plot  of  ground  like  an  English  cemetery. 

Another  drive  brought  us  into  the  region  of  the 
bazaars.  Near  the  city  gateway  we  met  a  large  funeral 
party  with  two  coffins  ;  the  masses  of  men  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  crowd  of  women  all  veiled  and  wailing.  The 
whole  scene  was  a  vivid  illustration  of  Biblical  stories. 

After  lunch  we  filled  up  our  time  with  a  visit  to  the 
state  Egyptian  Museum,  where  we  were  greatly 
interested  in  seeing  some  of  the  objects  taken  from 
the  tombs  of  Sakkara  which  we  had  seen  the  day 
before.  Some  of  the  wooden  carvings  were  very 
wonderful.  There  is  a  sale  room  at  the  museum  where 
defective  specimens  are  sold — tomb-images,  mummies, 
pottery,  etc.  We  invested  in  a  couple  of  little  images 
and  three  small  jars,  for  though  incomplete  there  is 
the  guarantee  that  they  are  genuine  and  have  really 
been  taken  from  the  tombs.  In  the  curio  shops  fakes 
are  so  apt  to  be  imposed  on  a  purchaser. 

Another  train  journey  at  night  brought  us  back  to 
Alexandria.     We  were  soon  on  board  again. 

To-day  we  are  resting  quietly.  I  have  spent  the 
morning  writing  to  you  whilst  impressions  are  fresh 
in  my  mind.  "  Jonathan  "  is  in  the  dark-room  develop- 
ing some  of  the  photos. 

There  is  a  rumour  that  we  are  to  sail  to-morrow,  but 
nothing  official  has  come  to  hand  yet. 
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Saturday 

Thursday  brought  us  orders  to  sail  for  home.  There 
had  been  a  large  influx  of  paratyphoid  cases  and  also 
a  number  of  men  brought  from  Salonika,  so  v/e  were 
to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  hospitals.  We  embarked 
between  three  and  four  hundred  patients  and  sailed 
in  the  evening.  We  are  travelling  along  now  fairly 
comfortably  ;  the  sea  is  moderately  calm,  but  there 
is  a  strong  head-wind,  which  makes  it  rather  cold. 

There  has  been  the  usual  first-day  race  round  the 
wards,  plying  the  trade  of  newsboy.  It  is  marvellous 
how  many  books  and  papers  are  needed.  The  men 
begin  to  clamour  for  reading  within  an  hour  of  coming 
on  board,  and  the  officers  are  not  much  less  insistent 
in  their  demands. 

I  am  now  becoming  acquainted  with  my  flock  in 
a  more  leisurely  fashion,  visiting  the  wards  in  turn 
and  endeavouring  to  gain  the  individual  touch.  We 
have  but  few  very  serious  cases,  I  am  thankful  to  say. 
Many  men  are  extremely  weak,  and  a  small  number 
permanently  disabled  ;  but  the  majority  will  recover  in 
due  course.  Apart  from  the  contingent  from  Serbia, 
most  of  the  cases  are  accounted  for  by  dysentery, 
enteric,  rheumatism,  and  heart  weakness. 

We  have  one  particularly  interesting  personage 
among  the  officers— Lieut. -Colonel  J.  H.  Patterson, 
D.S.O.,  the  writer  of  the  thrilling  story  The  Man-eaters 
of  Tsavo,  the  great  African  traveller  and  the  discoverer 
of  a  new  kind  of  antelope,  to  which  he  has  given  his 
name. 
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I  had  read  his  book  some  years  ago,  so  I  viewed 
the  author  with  a  good  deal  of  curiosity.  He  is  exceed- 
ingly modest  and  retiring.  From  outward  appearance 
and  attitude  no  one  would  ever  guess  that  he  had  done 
big  things,  yet  if  one  can  only  draw  him  he  proves  to 
be  a  most  interesting  conversationalist. 

I  have  been  sitting  with  him  this  morning  and  have 
heard  stories  of  travel  in  Central  Africa  and  of  the 
War  galore.  I  have  learned  a  lot  about  the  secret 
societies  among  the  natives  in  Western  Africa.  Colonel 
Patterson  had  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  attempts 
to  crush  the  Leopard  Society  a  few  years  back,  and  he 
gave  gruesome,  sickening  accounts  of  some  of  the 
horrors  perpetrated  by  the  natives.  One  is  thankful 
to  remember  that  British  rule  does  make  such  things 
impossible,  yet  there  are  still  people  living  in  the  land 
of  the  shadow  of  death. 

During  the  last  year  he  has  commanded  a  transport 
battalion  at  Gallipoli.  All  the  men  enlisted  were 
Russian  Jews,  not  British  subjects,  who  had  fled  from 
Palestine  to  Egypt.  In  raising  the  battalion  he  was 
very  greatly  aided  by  Zangwill,  whose  name  has  great 
weight  among  his  nation. 

Our  other  invalid  officers  include  a  doctor  from 
India  who  was  in  a  ship  torpedoed  near  Port  Said,  a 
lieutenant  w^ho  has  been  on  garrison  duty  in  Khartoum 
and  has  succumbed  to  the  intense  heat,  and  several 
wounded  on  the  Peninsula. 

Among  the  men  there  are  representatives  of  all 
classes.  In  C  ward  (cot  cases)  I  have  got  into  touch 
with  fellows  of  very  varying  types.     In  one  bed  there 
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is  a  London  B.A.,  a  schoolmaster  in  the  north.  He 
is  an  earnest  Christian,  a  Congregationalist,  and  has 
welcomed  with  avidity  some  old  copies  of  the  Methodist 
Recorder  which  I  chanced  to  have  with  me.  We  have 
had  some  good  talks  about  life  and  religion  together. 
A  little  further  on  in  another  cot  is  a  photographer 
from  Exeter,  who  has  been  much  excited  over  my 
negatives  of  Sakkara  and  Cairo — "  You  ought  to  have 
given  a  longer  exposure  for  this  ;  this  has  been  over- 
developed, etc.,  etc." — I  have  had  to  bear  all  the 
criticisms  of  the  professional.  However,  I  hope  I  have 
gained  a  few  wrinkles  thereby.  This  man  is  a  keen 
Wesleyan  and  a  Y.M.C.A.  worker.  He  and  the  B.A. 
form  two  little  oases  of  religious  influence  in  the  ward  ; 
both  are  intent  on  helping  their  neighbours  to  a 
knowledge  of  higher  things. 

In  another  part  of  the  ward  there  lie  a  lot  of  men 
from  Serbia — all  cripples  through  frostbite,  unable  to 
walk,  some  of  them  with  hands  and  arms  bandaged  as 
well.  One  of  them  is  an  Irishman  from  Dublin.  I 
have  great  difficulty  in  understanding  his  brogue,  but 
he  babbles  on  like  the  poet's  brook  and  is  quite  content 
if  I  will  but  stand  and  hsten.  He  is  remarkably  cheery 
and  nothing  seems  to  depress  him.  What  a  splendid 
gift  an  undaunted  outlook  is.  This  morning  when  I 
went  round  and  asked  him  how  he  was  he  said  : 

"  Very  well,  Father,  thank  you.  I've  only  lost 
three  toes  this  morning.  You  can't  be  in  a  war  without 
showing  some  signs  of  it,  and  I'd  rather  lose  my  toes 
than  be  wounded  in  another  way." 

"  Well,  that  is  one  point  of  view  certainly.     It's 
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better    to    lose    your    toes    than    your   nose,    isn't 
it  ?  " 

And  he  grinned  all  over  his  face.  It  appears  that 
when  the  dresser  had  unwound  the  bandages  to  see  to 
the  dressings  he  found  that  some  of  the  toes,  which 
had  atrophied,  had  simply  dropped  off  the  foot. 

This  man  is  only  a  type  of  many.  They  take  their 
misfortunes  in  such  a  splendid  way.  There  is  a  lot 
of  heroism  which  does  not  gain  a  V.C,  but  is  none  the 
less  real  for  all  that.  Here  is  this  man  of  middle  age, 
married,  with  seven  children,  unfit  for  further  service, 
yet  remaining  cheery  in  spite  of  all.  We  hope  he  will 
be  able  to  walk  again  eventually  and  resume  work  of 
some  sort. 

Among  this  Serbian  party  there  is  a  lad  who  has 
been  an  actor  in  the  music  halls.  He  is  not  the  least 
bit  religious,  and  he  seems  to  think  a  parson  must  be 
a  queer  animal.  I  wonder  how  many  times  he  has 
talked  to  one  before  coming  on  board— not  many, 
I  am  sure.  We  have  been  breaking  the  ice,  so  possibly 
he  may  gain  some  fresh  impressions.  He  was  born 
in  "  the  Profession  "  ;  all  his  forbears  seem  to  have 
been  actors,  so  he  has  never  had  the  chance  of  knowing 
any  other  kind  of  life. 

"  There's  never  any  rest,  sir.  We  don't  get  a  Sunday 
like  other  people.    We're  always  travelling  on  Sundays." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  you  are.  It  must  be  hateful,  and 
also  having  no  settled  home.  You  must  be  awfully 
sick  of  diggings.  I  don't  know  how  you  can  stick  to 
it  year  in  and  year  out." 

"  Well,  it  isn't  comfortable,  but  you  get  used  to  it. 
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It's  all  right  if  you  have  a  good  job  and  draw  a  biggish 
salary,  but  it's  jolly  hard  work  if  you  don't." 

"  Where  have  you  been  lately  ?  " 

"  In  some  of  the  South  London  halls.  My  pal  and 
I  do  a  '  double  turn,'  and  we  were  drawing  good  pay 
before  the  War  began." 

"  Shall  you  go  back  to  it,  do  you  think  ?  Shan't 
you  want  to  settle  down  to  something  else  when  you 
are  free  again  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  Unless  my  feet  are  better  I  shan't 
be  able  to  do  the  dancing.  But  you  see  I've  never 
done  anything  else,  and  I  don't  know  anything  about 
a  trade.  You  don't  think  it  wrong  to  be  an  actor,  do 
you,  sir  ?    I  know  some  people  do." 

"  No,  I  can't  say  I  do — much  as  I  hate  the  life  you 
have  to  lead.  It  isn't  natural,  it  doesn't  give  you  a 
chance,  and  it  has  many  temptations.  You  know  I 
believe  your  power  of  mimicry  and  acting  is  as  much 
a  God-given  gift  as  my  love  of  music,  and  I  don't  think 
it  is  wrong  to  cultivate  and  use  any  gift  we  have  if  we 
do  not  put  it  to  a  wrong  purpose.  If  a  man  were  to 
use  his  dramatic  talent  to  act  in  an  unclean  play,  well, 
I  would  condemn  him  most  thoroughly.  The  worst 
of  it  is  so  many  people  do  not  draw  a  line  between 
good  and  bad — they  never  stop  to  think  about  that 
at  all. 

"  Another  thing  I  don't  like  about  your  profession 
is  that  you  can't  have  a  settled  home,  you  can't  have 
a  day's  rest  in  the  week,  and  you  can't  discharge  5^our 
full  duty  to  God  and  man." 

"  My  duty  to  God  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  you  have  a  duty  to  discharge  towards  God 
who  has  given  you  your  life  and  your  talent.  I  believe 
a  man  can  be  a  good  man  without  going  to  church, 
and  that  God  always  takes  count  of  our  circumstances. 
But  I  am  sure  we  ought  not  deliberately  to  choose  a 
line  of  life  which  of  necessity  forces  us  into  the  wrong 
circumstances  and  helps  us  to  forget  about  God.  I 
hope,  old  boy,  whatever  you  do  in  the  future  you  won't 
forget  this  duty  which  rests  on  you." 

I  hope  a  mutual  and  sympathetic  understanding 
of  our  different  positions  will  be  a  step  towards  closer 
and  better  relations.  I  cannot  ostracise  all  actors 
simply  because  I  know  some  are  not  good  men.  Some 
parsons  are  not  good  men  either  !  I  often  pray  for  a 
broad  outlook  and  great  charity — to  be  preserved  from 
hasty  judgments. 

One  lesson  of  my  present  surroundings  that  I  am 
learning  daily  is  that  men  are  often  tied  and  bound 
by  heredity,  environment,  upbringing,  and  a  dozen 
other  factors  to  an  almost  inconceivable  degree,  and 
that  unless  one  knows  everything  it  is  impossible  to 
form  anything  like  a  right  opinion.  What  a  mercy 
it  is  that  in  the  end  Christ  is  the  judge — the  Christ 
who  could  say  to  a  great  sinner  "  Neither  do  I  con- 
demn thee ' '  ! 

Monday,  December  20 

Yesterday  I  had  a  busy  day — four  services  in  wards 
and  dining-room,  with  some  individual  visiting  thrown 
in.  We  have  just  passed  Gibraltar,  but  with  the 
present  weather  continuing  it  is  fairly  certain  that 
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we  shall  spend  our  Christmas  at  sea,  probably  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  1 

To-day  we  have  been  making  plans  for  our  Christmas 
festivities.  The  Colonel  and  the  Matron  have  been 
drawing  up  the  menu  for  the  men's  dinner.  It  is  to 
be  quite  a  seasonable  repast,  roast  beef,  pudding,  and 
fruit  for  all  those  who  may  risk  the  feast. 

The  Padre's  share  in  the  day's  proceedings  is  to 
hold  an  early  Communion  service,  arrange  for  some 
carol  singing  in  the  wards  immediately  after  breakfast, 
and  to  take  a  short  service  for  the  whole  ship's  company 
at  eleven  o'clock. 

At  5.30  there  is  to  be  a  little  play  given  by  the 
medical  staff,  and  after  dinner  a  concert  for  all  who 
are  well  enough  to  be  moved  into  the  dining-room. 

Of  course  it  is  all  W.P.  (weather  permitting). 

Your  humble  servant  has  had  to  produce  the  play. 
Did  you  ever  in  your  wildest  moments  think  of  your 
son  as  a  dramatist  ?  I  can  assure  you  that  on  board 
"  the  Padre  "  is  expected  to  be  jack-of-all-trades.  Quite 
apart  from  his  own  special  work  he  must  be  letter- 
writer,  entertainer,  literature-provider,  etc. 

Not  possessing  one  scrap  of  originality,  I  have 
"  dramatised  "  a  story  out  of  a  London  Magazine — 
" 'Igh  Life" — 'Without  apologies  to  the  author.  All 
copyright  is  infringed,  but  the  performance  (if  ever 
it  comes  off)  will  be  on  the  high  seas  outside  the  bounds 
of  His  Majesty's  dominions,  and  the  parts  will  never 
be  copied.  The  plot  has  been  shockingly  mauled,  for 
some  characters  have  had  to  disappear  altogether 
and  fresh  ones  take  their  place — the  whole  plan  of 
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alteration  being  governed  by  the  number  of  available 
actors  on  board,  their  powers,  the  scantiness  of  scenery, 
and  the  difficulty  of  producing  costumes. 

Practically  everyone  on  the  ship  has  uniform  and 
no  civilian  clothes  are  to  be  found,  so  the  sisters  are 
hard  at  it  manufacturing  most  wonderful  garments 
out  of  nothing.  Even  the  Indian  tailor  has  been 
pressed  into  service  with  his  sewing  machine — and 
nobody  else  much  escapes  except  the  Colonel  and  the 
Majors.  The  men's  dining-room  is  the  temporary 
workshop.  Most  wonderful  ostrich  feathers  made  out 
of  a  bit  of  wire  and  lots  of  medicated  cotton  wool  are 
being  evolved  under  the  gentle  persuasion  of  the  fingers 
of  the  "  Duchess,"  who  is  milliner-in-chief. 

"  Padre,  look,  isn't  it  quite  chic?  Would  you  ever 
know  it  was  my  old  nurse's  bonnet  ?  "  And  there  is 
a  Parisian  piece  of  headgear  with  pink  flower  and  bright 
green  rosette  and  a  tall  nodding  plume. 

"  Ginger  "  is  coiffeur,  and  is  manufacturing  women's 
wigs  out  of  tow  for  some  of  the  orderlies  ;  the  "  Imper- 
turbable Boy  "  is  painting  scenery  ;  the  ship's  elec- 
trician is  rigging  up  a  stage  with  coloured  lights,  and 
the  "  Junior  Sub  "  is  becoming  frantically  anxious 
in  his  new  role  as  stage  manager. 

We  rehearse  each  night  after  dinner.  I  play  the 
part  of  the  "  Candid  Critic,"  and  I  go  to  bed  the  best- 
hated  man  on  board.  To-night  I  have  so  exasperated 
the  two  leading  ladies  that  one  glared  at  me  in  stony 
silence  and,  if  looks  could  have  withered  me,  I  should 
have  been,  as  Tommy  says,  "  a  Goner,"  while  the  other 
ended  up  by  saying  : 
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"  To-morrow  I  shall  shriek  to  such  an  extent  that 
people  will  hear  me  in  England." 

Whereat  I  was  brutal  enough  to  retort : 

"  Bravo  !  that's  exactly  what  I  want  you  to  do. 
Why  not  begin  to-night  ?  " 

One  thing  is  certain — the  audience  on  Christmas 
night  will  not  have  all  the  fun.  When  I  saw  three  of 
the  R.A.M.C.  orderlies  come  on  the  scene  as  ladies  of 
fashion,  and  when  the  Matron  (who  plays  the  part  of 
"  Miss  Mifkin  " — a  deaf  old  lady)  produced  a  gag  of 
her  own — "  I  like  cream  buns,  yes  I  do  "  (and  we  know 
she  is  very  partial  to  them  in  real  life),  and  suddenly 
used  a  huge  gramophone  horn  as  an  ear-trumpet,  I 
laughed  till  I  ached  all  over. 

Thursday 

Alas  !  we  are  running  into  rough  weather,  and  there 
is  every  prospect  of  a  bad  passage  across  the  Bay.  All 
port-holes  are  screwed  down  and  a  good  many  of  the 
men  are  suffering  from  sea-sickness — some  of  the  staff 
do  not  feel  too  happy  either  ! 

I  have  had  a  very  interesting  talk  to-day  with  a 
man  on  the  question  of  ordination.  He  has  been 
trained  as  a  teacher  at  Culham  and  inclines  to  the 
decided  high-church  position.  His  experiences  on  the 
Peninsula  have  considerably  modified  his  outlook. 
He  now  recognises  that  pure  ecclesiasticism  will  never 
gain  a  hold  over  men,  and  that  the  Christianity  of  the 
future  will  have  to  be  taught  more  simply  and  plainly 
and  be  a  more  real  thing  than  the  past  generation  has 
proclaimed   it   to   be.      I    do   wish   Christian   people 
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(so-called) — ^members  of  our  churches — ^were  more 
sincere,  putting  their  profession  into  practice.  That 
is  where  the  weakness  lies,  and  the  world  will  never  be 
really  gripped  until  that  is  remedied. 

Colonel  Patterson  has  borne  splendid  testimony  to 
a  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  who  was  with  the  Forces 
at  Cape  Hclles.  He  said  his  bravery  in  tending  the 
wounded  under  fire  until  he  himself  was  shot  down 
was  the  finest  thing  he  had  seen  in  the  War.  I  was  so 
glad  to  hear  such  a  man— one  who  has  done  big  things 
himself — 'give  such  generous  praise  to  a  Padre. 

I  have  visited  the  wards  as  much  as  possible  to-day. 
We  have  some  cases  of  dysentery,  and  the  men  are 
extremely  weak  and  in  some  danger.  One  poor  lad 
has  cried  like  a  child  from  sheer  depression. 

"  I  kept  up  until  last  night,  sir,  and  since  then  I 
don't  seem  able  to  help  myself.  I  don't  think  I  shall 
ever  be  able  to  hold  out." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  will.  The  doctors  tell  me  you  are  on 
the  right  side,  so  you  must  never  give  up  hope.  A  day 
at  a  time — '  As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be,' 
— and  we  hope  every  day  will  bring  you  a  shade 
more  strength  so  that  this  bad  feeling  will  pass 
away." 

Another  man  has  some  kidney  trouble  and  suffers 
frightful  pain  at  times.  There  must  be  an  operation 
when  he  is  at  home,  but  it  is  too  dangerous  to  be 
attempted  at  sea. 

I  have  given  a  little  talk  to  the  men  in  this  ward 
on  the  grace  of  God — "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee  " 
— but  it  is  hard  to  help  them  to  realise  what  it  may 
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mean  to  them.    It  is  hard  to  reahse  what  it  ought  to 
mean  to  one's  self. 

Christmas  Night 

All  our  plans  have  been  knocked  on  the  head. 
Yesterday  we  had  a  very  rough  time  and  nearly  every 
patient  was  ill  in  bed.  The  rolling  continued  this 
morning  to  such  a  degree  that  I  was  unable  to  hold 
any  services  at  all — 'if  I  had,  there  would  have  been 
no  congregations.  I  crawled  round  the  wards  after 
breakfast  and  gave  the  men  my  good  wishes  as  they 
lay  in  their  cots. 

"  A  happy  Christmas  to  you,  sir,  and  many  more  of 
them,"  was  the  greeting  of  my  irrepressible  Irish 
friend. 

"Well,  add  '  but  not  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay'  and  I 
will  endorse  it  all.  I  shouldn't  choose  this  spot  if  I 
could  help  it  for  my  Christmas  dinner." 

I  am  afraid  a  good  many  of  the  men's  Christmas 
dinners  remained  uneaten. 

From  midday  onwards  it  has  been  somewhat  calmer. 
The  saloon  passengers  sat  down  to  dinner  in  a  chastened 
spirit,  but  they  were  grimly  determined  to  grapple  with 
the  good  fare  before  them.  The  stewards  had  worked 
very  hard  and  had  transformed  the  saloon  into  a 
regular  bower  with  flags  and  mottoes  ;  the  cook  had 
surpassed  himself  ;  the  electrician,  who  is  a  bit  of  an 
artist,  had  painted  special  menu  cards  for  each  guest, 
and  everything  had  been  done  that  was  possible  to 
rouse  the  festive  spirit. 

I  am  sure  very  mingled  thoughts  occupied  the  minds 
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of  all  of  us — thoughts  that  we  did  not  put  into  words, 
yet  they  would  keep  flitting  across  our  mental  horizon. 
We  thought  of  those  at  home  ;  we  thought  of  those 
who  had  undertaken  the  long  journey  into  the  Unknown 
under  such  tragic  circumstances  since  last  Christmas  ; 
we  wondered  whether  December  25,  1916,  would  find 
us  wanderers  on  the  sea  or  whether  we  too  should  have 
passed  the  bourne. 

There  were  but  a  couple  of  toasts — •"  The  King  "  ; 
"  The  Captain  and  the  ." 

Dinner  would  have  been  rather  a  melancholy  meal 
had  it  not  been  for  the  valiant  efforts  of  Colonel 
Patterson  and  the  "  Benign  One,"  who  tried  to  outdo 
one  another  in  telling  stories  of  the  funny  things  they 
had  seen  in  the  course  of  their  travels.  The  "  Benign 
One  "  took  first  place  by  his  account  of  the  Thibetan 
fashion  of  acknowledging  any  delicate  attention.  The 
magistrate  of  the  district  gathered  the  head  men 
around  him  for  a  pow-wow.  As  they  sat  in  a  group 
on  the  floor,  when  anyone  saw  "  His  Mightiness  " 
looking  specially  at  him  he  smiled,  and  acknowledged 
the  favour  by  hanging  out  his  tongue  at  full  length. 
The  day  came  when  the  ruler  of  the  province  descended 
in  state,  and  then  "  His  Mightiness  "  has  to  take  his 
turn  on  the  floor  and  grovel  and  hang  out  his  tongue 
too.  We  begged  for  a  practical  illustration  at  the 
"  scratch  "  concert  we  got  up  after  dinner — it  would 
have  changed  the  entertainment  into  a  variety  show — 
but  though  the  "  Benign  One  "  is  usually  most  com- 
plaisant and  though  we  pleaded  for  Christmas  night 
indulgence,  he  remained  obdurate. 
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Well,  this  has  been  a  Christmas  day  the  like  of  which 
I  have  never  known  before. 

Two  Days  Later— Bank  Holiday 

We  have  just  completed  the  remainder  of  the  voyage 
— ^in  comparative  calmness.  I  was  able  to  hold  the 
usual  vSunday  services  yesterday  and  had  a  large  number 
of  communicants. 

We  came  in  sight  of  England  about  midday.  I 
think  the  feeling  of  disappointment  over  a  spoiled 
Christmas  was  abolished  by  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
Old  Country  again. 

We  have  now  landed  our  patients  and  hope  to  have 
a  short  leave  home.    Packing  is  the  order  of  the  hour. 
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Drunken  Fireman — Medical  Staff  -Indian  Doctor's  Objection 
to  Practise  in  India — A  Veritable  Euroclydon — ^No  Leave  at 
Alexandria — A  Heap  of  Disused  Clothing — "  We  must  Scrap 
the  Prayer  Book  "  — A  New  "Angel  " — Venereal  Disease — From 
Grave  to  Gay — A  Grand  Concert — Amusing  Scene  in  Hospital 
— Two  Young  Soldiers — A  Birthday — Men  who  cannot  Read — 
Never  Confirmed,  but  Converted — At  Home  and  in  Dock  Again 
— A  Collapse  through  Excitement. 

Written  from  Alexandria. 
"  Return  on  board.  Sail  Jan.  ist.  P.M.O." 
Such  was  the  fatal  telegram  which  dashed  hope  to 
the  ground.  It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  have 
leave  shortened,  and  no  one  was  keen  on  ploughing 
through  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  a  storm  twice  in  one 
week,  but  war  is  war  and  there  was  no  alternative. 
We  had  spent  Christmas  on  board  and  had  counted  on 
New  Year's  Day  finding  us  in  our  home  circles,  so  as 
you  can  well  imagine  it  was  not  a  particularly  contented 
party  that  turned  out  of  the  evening  train  from  towm 
at  Southampton  and  made  its  way  amid  wind  and 
rain  to  the  docks. 

We  found  one  of  the  Indian  hospitals  from  Brighton — 
staff  and  equipment — on  board,  to  be  conveyed  to 
Egypt.     We  also  had  orders  to  call  at  Boulogne  and 
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pick  up  two  hundred  and  fifty  wounded  Indians  who 
were  bound  for  the  East. 

The  "  Duchess  "  has  left  us,  taking  up  work  on  shore 
instead  of  on  ship,  so  we  have  travelled  minus  one 
"Angel."  We  hope  to  find  another  one  here  in  the 
East  who  will  fill  the  gap. 

On  New  Year's  day  the  elements  were  contrary. 
A  gale  was  blowing  in  the  Channel  and  the  ship  could 
not  leave  the  harbour.  Rain  fell  "  in  sheets  "  all  day, 
and  it  was  a  more  disconsolate  party  than  ever  that 
kicked  its  heels  together  and  said  uncomplimentary 
things  about  the  Naval  Transport  Department,  be- 
moaning the  fate  which  overruled  its  doings. 

Condolences  were  showered  upon  "  Socrates,"  who 
had  planned  to  cross  to  Ireland  and  had  been  held  up 
at  Holyhead  because  some  submarines  had  made  an 
untimely  appearance  in  the  Irish  Sea.    Vivid  descrip- 
tions of  him  standing  on  one  side  and  his  Better  Half 
on  the  other,  wringing  her  hands  and  sending  out  a 
cry  of  distress  from  Erin's  Isle,  were  the  order  of  the 
day.    How  is  it  that  the  annoyances  of  other  people 
have  a  softening  effect  upon  one's  own  ?    There  is  no 
rhyme  or  reason  in  it  unless  it  is  that  they  form  a 
standard  of  comparison.    I  suppose  really  it  is  a  little 
bit  of  the  animal  nature  which  belongs  to  the  man 
"  who  lives  on  the  bottom  floor  "  {d  la  Henry  Drum- 
mond),  but  tries  sometimes  to  climb  upstairs  to  the 
man  dwelling  in  the  top  storey.    However,  we  all  felt 
we  had  not  been  so  badly  treated  after  all  when  we 
thought  of   his  plight  and  disappointment.     It  was 
jolly  mean  of  us,  wasn't  it  ? 
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1916  began  auspiciously  for  me  !  I  was  sitting  in 
the  Lounge  in  the  afternoon,  having  a  quiet  read  while 
most  of  the  others  had  retired  to  their  cabins  to  comfort 
themselves  with  the  glow  of  electric  radiators  (which 
have  just  been  installed)  and  snooze  and  dream  of 
firesides  at  home,  when  suddenly  Sister  "  Mike  " 
plumped  herself  down  beside  me,  saying  in  her  marked 
Irish  brogue  :  — 

"  Well,  Padre,  shure,  I  can't  live  without  you.  Will 
you  take  me  ?  Don't  say  '  No.'  I  mustn't  lose  my 
chance  this  leap  year." 

Knowing  the  lady  was  already  booked  I  felt  quite 
safe  in  replying  : 

"  Yes,  with  pleasure  I  We'll  announce  it  on  Feb- 
ruary 29th  ;  only  you  mind,  Fll  have  no  philandering 
with  anybody  else." 

It  has  been  a  great  source  of  amusement  ever  since. 

On  January  2  (Sunday)  we  steamed  out  into  the 
Channel.  The  seas  were  very  high  and  we  had  a  great 
tossing.  Most  of  the  newcomers  were  ill,  so  attendance 
at  services  was  small.  We  reached  the  French  coast 
in  the  evening,  but  could  not  make  for  the  harbour 
for  thirty-six  hours  on  account  of  the  weather.  It  was 
a  trying  time,  for  German  submarines  had  been  kindly 
laying  mines  round  about  and  there  was  the  possibility 
of  coming  into  contact  with  one.  The  French  port 
authorities  were  anxious  about  our  safety,  and  sent 
out  some  steam  trawlers  to  circle  round  all  the  time 
in  case  any  accident  happened.  The  captain  never 
left  the  bridge. 

"  I  should  feel  happier  if  we  were  in  harbour  "  was 
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what  I  overheard  someone  say,  and  others  felt  the 
same,  but  it  did  not  do  to  think  too  much  about  it. 
Rehef  was  general  when  we  found  ourselves  alongside 
the  quay  on  Tuesday  morning — the  actual  time  we 
should  have  been  due  to  arrive  had  we  enjoyed  our 
full  original  leave  ! 

Boulogne  was  wet  and  miserable  looking,  shrouded 
in  a  thick  sea  mist.  The  patients  were  brought  on 
board  and  then,  as  we  had  to  wait  until  the  evening 
tide  before  we  could  leave,  two  of  us  climbed  up  to 
the  cathedral  and  stretched  our  legs  by  walking  in 
and  about  the  town.  We  finished  up  with  a  call  at 
the  quaint  little  tea-shop  which  has  become  the  "  rendez- 
vous "  for  the  British.  Every  port  nowadays  seems 
to  have  at  least  one  recognised  meeting-place  for  the 
Services — apart  from  clubs.  At  Marseilles  it  is  the 
Cast  el  Muro  Cafe  ;  in  Alexandria,  Baudrot's  (better 
known  as  "  Groppi's  ")  pastry-cook  shop.  Drop  in 
between  four  and  five  o'clock  and  you  are  sure  to 
find  a  crowd  in  khaki  or  nurses'  uniforms,  and  there 
will  be  some  familiar  faces. 

We  put  out  to  sea  at  high  tide  about  9.30  p.m.,  and 
had  a  good  deal  of  excitement  over  a  fireman  who  had 
been  left  on  shore.  He  ran  along  the  quay  at  the 
entrance  to  the  inner  harbour,  and  as  we  passed  through 
the  lock  tried  to  jump  on  board.  He  fell  between  the 
wall  and  the  ship.  We  feared  that  every  moment  he 
would  be  crushed  like  an  eggshell — the  space  was  so 
narrow  and  it  was  pitch  dark.  By  a  miracle  he  escaped 
and  he  was  dragged  away  from  the  propeller  in  time 
by  some  French  sailors  who  caught  hold  of  him  with 
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a  boathook.  As  wc  cleared  we  could  see  that  they 
had  fished  him  out  on  to  the  quay.  There  we  had  to 
leave  him  to  their  tender  mercies,  for  the  ship  had 
started  and  we  could  not  stop.  Of  course  the  man 
was  drunk.  He  would  never  have  attempted  such 
a  mad  feat  had  he  been  sober.  I  expect  after  he  had 
been  well  doused  in  filthy  bilge  water,  with  probably  a 
few  mouthfuls  inside,  he  would  be  brought  to  his 
senses.  Anyhow  he  would  never  be  nearer  death  than 
he  was  that  night. 

The  next  four  days  were  uneventful.  Most  of  the 
passengers,  both  European  and  Indian,  were  not  in 
a  fit  condition  to  make  history,  for  the  gale  was  still 
blowing,  and  it  was  not  until  we  reached  Gibraltar 
that  we  entered  upon  peaceful  waters.  We  carried 
a  staff  of  twelve  doctors,  six  European  (all  I. M.S.  men) 
and  six  Indian,  a  great  crowd  of  native  followers  (ward 
orderlies,  cooks,  sweepers,  a  tailor  and  what-not),  and 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  patients  of  all  types, 
mostly  lower  castes,  who  have  been  stretcher-bearers 
and  camp  followers.  It  was  a  motley  crowd  that 
gathered  on  deck  for  Boat  drill — which  we  had  fairly 
frequently. 

When  there  was  not  a  Boat  drill,  there  was  a  Kit 
inspection.  How  thankful  I  am  padres  do  not  have 
to  submit  to  cataloguing  their  possessions  once  in 
every  twenty-four  hours.  I  am  sure  I  should  be  lacking 
more  than  one  button.  My  mess  tin  wouldn't  be 
bright  enough  and  my  spare  socks  would  have  vanished. 
I  should  be  fined  and  consigned  to  perpetual  C.B.  ! 

The  six  Indian  doctors,  young,  newly-qualified  men 
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with  some  European  training,  interested  me  much 
and  brought  me  up  against  new  problems.  In  the 
course  of  conversation  I  found  that  several  wished  to 
practise  in  England  rather  than  in  their  own  land. 

"  Things  are  altogether  against  us,"  said  one,  "  there 
is  no  registration  of  medical  practitioners  and  we 
cannot  possibly  secure  a  regular,  definite  practice,  for 
instance,  in  Calcutta  as  you  can  in  London." 

"  But  ought  you  not  to  be  pioneers  ?  There  never 
will  be  registration  until  there  is  a  large  and  strong 
body  of  medicals  who  will  force  its  claims  upon  the 
Government  and  demand  recognition.  India  surely 
can  only  be  thoroughly  civilised  and  enlightened  when 
her  own  sons  are  her  teachers.  Even  if  it  costs  you 
personally  something,  ought  you  not  to  help  towards 
her  betterment." 

"  Yes,  that  is  quite  right,  but  in  the  meantime  we 
must  live,"  was  the  only  answer  I  could  gain. 

I  discussed  the  point  with  the  Colonel  one  day,  later, 
and  to  my  great  surprise  he  was  largely  in  agreement 
with  the  men. 

"  India  has  not  yet  sufficient  medical  men  to  be  able 
to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  British  ones,  and  there  are 
to  my  mind  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  mixture  of 
British  and  Indians  in  one  service  such  as  the  Indian 
Medical  Service.  Most  of  the  native  medical  men  are 
not  of  high  caste,  and  the  Indians  themselves  prefer 
a  European  practitioner  to  one  of  their  own  race  who 
is  much  of  their  own  standing.  No,  the  time  is  not 
yet.  You  must  wait  until  there  are  sufficient  men  to 
take  over  the  whole  business — ^until  a  fuller  Western 
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education  has  broken  down  many  prejudices.  These 
men  would  do  better  in  some  of  our  large  towns  in 
England." 

I  was  up  against  a  wall  again.  I  found  that  there 
are  more  things  under  heaven  to  be  taken  into  account 
than  the  average  student  of  missionary  matters  ever 
realises.  Yes,  I  am  living  and  learning  to  be  less  and 
less  dogmatic. 

These  young  doctors  were  non-Christian.  Five  of 
them  were  Hindus,  and  the  sixth,  a  Burmese,  was  a 
Buddhist.  I  found  them  quite  ready  to  talk  about 
Christianity ;  they  admired  its  ethics,  but  had  no 
grasp  of  its  underlying  principles— of  the  tree  which 
bears  the  fruit. 

I  lent  one  of  them  Carnegie  Simpson's  Fact  of  Christ, 
and  we  had  some  long  and  most  interesting  discussions 
on  the  book.  By  the  by,  what  a  helpful  one  it  is.  It 
seems  to  me  to  present  its  apologetic  in  an  unanswer- 
able fashion. 

On  Sunday  I  preached  to  the  general  congregation 
on  St.  Paul's  attitude  towards  hfe— "  Forgetting  the 
things  that  are  behind  and  stretching  out  to  the  things  in 
front." 

I  tried  to  explain  what  I  feel  will  be  more  impera- 
tive in  the  coming  time  than  ever — ^that  there  must 
be  a  readiness  among  Christians  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  new  conditions,  refusing  to  be  kept  in  the 
old  ruts,  seeking  with  a  quickened  perception  truth 
and  new  aspects  of  the  truth,  the  abiding  truth,  in 
all  things. 

This  War  means  a  new  world  in  many  ways,  and 
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the  servant  must  be  wide  awake  to  the  guidance  of 
the  Master,  through  whatever  channel  it  may  come. 
Oh  !   for  a  clear  vision. 

There  has  been  a  very  rough  day  since  leaving 
Malta.  A  storm  from  the  Adriatic  caught  us  near 
Crete,  and  it  was  a  veritable  Euroclydon.  I  have 
never  experienced  such  a  tossing  before. 

We  arrived  here  on  Sunday,  January  i6.  It  is 
strange  how  we  seem  fated  to  be  "  Sabbath  "  breakers 
—we  so  often  either  leave  or  arrive  in  port  on  a  Sun- 
day. Our  arrival  completely  breaks  up  the  day.  Often 
it  is  possible  to  have  only  the  early  morning  celebra- 
tion, for  on  an  evening  after  the  patients  have  been 
disembarked  everyone  wishes  to  go  on  shore.  How 
many  times  now  have  I  been  in  the  midst  of  the  Holy 
Communion  service  as  we  have  just  entered  the  har- 
bour here  ! 

The  Same  Place.    Three  Days  Later 

We  are  still  waiting,  but  are  due  to  sail  again  to- 
morrow. There  has  been  no  leave  granted  this  time. 
The  Arabs  on  the  western  frontier  are  unsettled,  and 
we  have  been  told  to  confine  our  wanderings  to  the 
town  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  so  we  have 
had  to  content  ourselves  with  poking  about  in  all  the 
out-of-the-way  corners. 

The  "  Benign  One,"  "  Jonathan,"  and  I  had  an 
interesting  walk  one  afternoon. 

First  we  went  to  the  so-called  "  Pompey's  "  Pillar, 
a  great  granite  column  erected  in  honour  of  Diocle- 
tian's visit  to  the  city  about  298  a.d.    It  stands  on 
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the  site  of  the  ancient  Serapeum,  and  is  guarded 
by  two  sphinxes  which  were  unearthed  near  by  in 
1905. 

From  there  we  passed  to  the  catacombs  of  Kom-el- 
Chogafa,  a  fine  set  of  tombs  belonging  to  the  period  of 
the  early  Ptolemies,  and  showing  the  transition  from 
the  Egyptian  to  Greek  and  Roman  periods.  They  are 
in  three  layers,  and  the  royal  chamber  has  elaborate 
carvings. 

Near  by  there  is  a  large  piece  of  waste  ground 
running  down  to  the  Canal.  We  found  it  all  covered 
with  great  bales  of  cotton,  with  natives  at  work  sorting 
the  stuff. 

We  walked  through  them  and  found  a  man  who 
could  speak  a  little  French.  He  told  us  that  the  cotton 
had  been  brought  down  the  Nile  ready  to  ship  to 
England  and  the  week  before  it  had  been  set  on  fire. 
It  was  worth  £80,000  and  a  great  deal  had  been 
damaged.  Now  every  bale  is  being  emptied  and 
picked  over  by  hand.  All  the  unspoiled  stuff  is  being 
repacked  into  sacks.  We  managed  to  photograph 
some  natives  treading  it  down.  The  "Benign  One" 
said  he  had  seen  great  quantities  of  cotton  in  India, 
but  never  so  much  all  together  before. 

In  one  of  the  little  side  streets  on  our  way  back  to 
the  ship  we  came  across  a  native  making  vermicelli. 
He  had  a  great  copper  tray  over  a  fire,  and  then  with 
a  dredger  sprinkled  out  the  floury-watery  mixture, 
which  dried  up  at  once  into  the  fine  taper-like  pieces. 
A  photograph  here  was  a  failure — the  man's  movements 
were  too  quick  and  the  light  was  too  bad. 
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The  docks  just  now  present  an  interesting  sight, 
for  material  of  all  sorts  is  being  unloaded  from  the 
Dardanelles,  following  upon  the  evacuation.  In  one 
quarter  are  guns  of  varying  calibre,  in  another  stores 
of  all  descriptions,  and  in  a  third  there  is  a  heap  of 
disused  clothing — socks,  shirts,  vests,  tunics,  breeches — 
as  high  as  an  ordinary  dwelling-house,  being  gradually 
passed  through  sterilisers. 

I  am  told  the  stuff  is  nearly  walking.  The  scene 
reminds  one  of  that  delicious  story  in  The  First 
Hundred  Thousand  where  one  man,  examining 
his  blanket  after  it  had  been  through  a  steriliser, 
says  : 

"  They're  a'  there  yet.     See  !  " 

And  the  other  retorts  : 

"  Aye !  but  they  must  have  gotten  an  awfu' 
fricht!" 

In  the  harbour  there  are  ships  of  all  descriptions, 
both  English  and  French  war  vessels,  monitors,  trans- 
ports, hospital  ships,  destroyers,  minesweepers — a  small 
navy  altogether,  quite  apart  from  many  neutral  trading 
vessels. 

I  have  had  a  pleasant  surprise  in  receiving  a  visit 

from  B (one  of  the  chaplains  with  whom  I  first 

came  out).  He  has  been  a  bit  of  a  "  wandering  Jew  " 
in  that  he  has  been  attached  to  several  units. 

It  has  been  quite  interesting  to  compare  notes 
and  discuss  things  frankly  from  an  ecclesiastical 
point  of  view.  We  find  that  in  the  light  of  our 
recent   experiences  we   are    arriving    at    pretty   well 
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the  same  conclusions.  B expresses  himself  some- 
what more  drastically  than  perhaps  I  am  inclined 
to  do,  for,  to  quote  his  own  words,  he  says  "  we 
must  scrap  the  Prayer  Book  where  men's  services  are 
concerned  ;  it  is  all  right  for  the  educated,  but  these 
fellows  cannot  follow  it  and  want  something  of  a  freer 
type." 

In  actual  practice  I  am  afraid  I  must  plead  to  being 
guilty,  for  I  carry  out  his  directions  almost  literally. 
Apart  from  the  General  Confession,  Absolution,  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  Creed,  I  do  not  stick  to  the  actual  wording 
of  the  Prayer  Book.  I  follow,  more  or  less,  the  pre- 
scribed order  of  service,  but  I  substitute  hymns  for 
canticles,  I  choose  special  lessons,  and  I  use  extempore 
prayer  freely  at  the  end.  If  I  use  collects,  I  say  them 
and  do  not  read  them. 

I  am  still  seeking  prayers  that  mention  in  detail 
fathers  and  mothers,  sisters  and  brothers,  wives  and 
little  children,  sweethearts  (very  dear  to  some  of  my 
congregation — as  censorship  of  letters  proves),  comrades 
fallen  on  the  battlefield,  wounded  and  sick  in  hospital 
or  training  on  the  desert.  The  forms  of  prayer  issued 
by  the  Church's  authorities  have  been  sadly  lacking  in 
flexibility,  and  consequently  they  have  failed  to  grip 
the  men  in  any  large  measure. 

I  would  adhere  rigidly  to  the  Order  for  the  Holy 
Communion,  but  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  I  would 
make  absolutely  flexible.  The  circumstances  are 
unique.  May  we  be  wise  and  quick  to  learn  where  we 
have  failed  in  earlier  days. 

B and  I  find  ourselves  in  agreement  over  the 
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question  of  admission  to  the  service  of  Holy  Com- 
munion.   We  must  admit  earnest  men  of  all  persuasions. 

It  is  against  all  B 's  theories,  but  when  it  comes 

to  be  a  question  of  practice  he  owns  that  he  throws 
theory  on  one  side.  I  personally  am  not  troubled  by 
any  qualms  of  conscience.  Shall  we  both  be  excom- 
municated by  our  Right  Reverend  Fathers  in  God  when 
we  return  home  ? 

Another  day  two  of  us  have  rambled  about  in  the 
region  of  Ras-el-tin,  the  ancient  island  of  Pharos.  We 
found  at  Anfouchy  two  well-preserved  tombs  of  the 
Greek  period  ;  one  is  very  interesting,  for  it  shows 
the  old  Greek  decoration  underneath  the  Roman  where 
the  latter  is  crumbling  away.  I  was  much  amused  at 
the  caretaker.  When  we  appeared  and  asked  for 
admittance  he  was  working  in  his  garden  near  by  and 
was  clad  in  a  primitive  cotton  garment.  I  told  him 
he  could  leave  us  in  the  tombs  some  time,  for  we 
wished  to  take  photographs,  so  he  locked  us  in  and 
disappeared.  By  and  by  he  came  forth  in  all  his 
glory — in  an  official  uniform  of  khaki  and  red  tar- 
boosh, with  his  rosary  in  his  hand  to  show  he  was  a 
good  Mohammedan.  Propping  himself  up  against 
the  wall,  he  smiled  and  said  "  My  picture,"  so  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  immortalise  him — to  his 
evident  gratification.  We  took  him  some  copies  of 
himself  a  day  later,  and  they  seemed  to  give  him  much 
pleasure.  I  suppose  they  will  become  heirlooms  in 
the  family — there  were  several  little  olive  branches 
playing  around. 

Three  weeks  ago  to-day  we  were  in  England  amid 
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cold  winds  and  rain.  We  come  out  here  and  find  the 
gardens  gay  with  roses  and  geraniums.  When  we  go 
to  the  tuck-shop,  behold  !  there  are  strawberries  for 
tea.  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  shocked  at  our  gluttony, 
but  we  are  only — rather  old  schoolboys  after  all. 

Sunday  Night 

Another  Celestial  has  joined  the  party— quite  a  new 
type  of  "Angel,"  very  human  !  She  is  a  big,  bonny 
New  Zealander,  standing  about  six  feet  in  her  stockings 
and  broad  in  proportion,  quite  young,  and  looks  like 
a  giantess  among  our  party  of  pigmies.  I  fully  expect 
that  some  day,  when  they  tease  her  overmuch,  she  will 
pick  up  a  couple,  tuck  them  under  each  arm,  and  march 
off  with  them. 

She  is  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  "  Marquette  " 
disaster.  It  is  a  good  testimony  to  her  strength  that 
she  was  able  to  survive  the  ordeal  of  being  eight  hours 
in  the  water  after  the  ship  was  torpedoed  before  being 
rescued.  Many  of  the  men  clinging  to  the  same  raft 
were  overcome  by  the  cold  and  were  drowned.  As  one 
of  the  officer  patients  said  the  other  day,  "  It  does  a 
sick  man  good  to  look  at  such  a  healthy  blooming  piece 
of  humanity." 

There  is  no  difficulty  about  her  ship-name.  It  is 
"  Anzac." 

We  sailed  on  Thursday  with  a  load  of  convalescents, 
eleven  officers  and  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
In  some  ways  our  load  is  a  light  one,  for  there  are  very 
few  men  dangerously  ill,  only  two  or  three  extremely 
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weak  after  enteric  and  dysentery,  and  one  with  some 
kidney  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  saddest  loads  we  have  ever  carried.  The  men 
as  a  whole  show  a  marked  decline  in  physique  ;  some 
of  them  are  mere  boys  who  ought  never  to  have  been 
sent  out  on  active  service.  One  cannot  help  admiring 
their  pluck  ;  they  must  have  lied  outrageously  about 
their  age  when  enlisting,  but  they  have  not  the  stamina 
and  settled  constitution  necessary  to  withstand  the 
strain  of  trench  life.  Hence  there  are  quite  a  lot  of 
cases  of  strained  hearts. 

Then,  too,  we  have  a  larger  proportion  than  usual 
of  the  most  awful  cases — venereal  disease.  This  is 
one  of  the  great  problems  of  our  life  in  this  work.  I 
have  often  had  long  talks  with  the  doctors  about  it. 
There  are  so  many  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  so  many  points  from  which  the  question  may  be 
viewed,  that  it  is  most  perplexing.  But  one  may  at 
least  ask  why  the  camps  are  not  established  outside  the 
cities  and  the  cities  placed  out  of  bounds  to  the 
Tommies.  Cairo  is  notorious,  and  in  Alexandria  one 
has  only  to  walk  from  the  main  square  to  the  docks 
in  an  evening  to  see  whole  sets  of  caf^s  crammed  with 
our  men  who  are  being  assiduously  plied  with  drink. 
The  drink  is  often  drugged  ;  the  men  lose  first  their 
senses  and  then  their  honour. 

It  is  only  just  now  after  eighteen  months'  occu- 
pation that  the  authorities  in  Alexandria,  military 
and  otherwise,  begin  to  act.  Various  streets  and 
alleys  and  houses  are  marked  "  By  order  of  the  Pro' 
vost  Marshal:  Out  of  bounds  for  soldiers  " — but  it  is 
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like  closing  the  stable  door  when  the  horse  had  been 
stolen. 

I  hear  that  chaplains  on  shore  have  held  a  con- 
ference on  the  subject,  but  nothing  has  been  done. 
The  matter  has  demanded  drastic  action.  The 
powers- that-be  should  have  realised  that  it  is  better 
to  have  a  fence  at  the  top  of  a  precipice  than 
an  ambulance  or  a  hospital  ship  at  the  bottom.  The 
state  of  affairs  has  been  bad  enough  for  the  soldiers 
themselves  to  condemn  it.  I  have  heard  our  own 
orderlies  again  and  again  say,  "  I  don't  care  to  go 
ashore — ^this  place  is  such  a  wicked  hole."  Anyone 
with  a  young  brother  or  son  in  Alexandria  may  thank 
God  if  he  passes  through  the  fire  unscathed.  Men  over 
and  over  again  are  tempted  and  fall  and  wreck  their 
manhood.  Then  they  are  sent  home  ill — carriers  of 
disease. 

I  have  my  work  cut  out  for  me  this  voyage.  There 
are  two  or  three  cases  where  the  doctors  say  I  must 
come  in  more  than  they.  One  is  a  sergeant  suffering 
from  acute  neurasthenia,  the  after  effect  of  shell  fire 
on  the  Peninsula.  He  is  almost  mad  through  shattered 
nerves.  When  he  first  came  on  board  he  was  frightened 
to  go  into  a  ward  and  at  night  gave  us  a  rare  shock. 
He  suddenly  disappeared  and  could  not  be  found. 
We  raised  the  hue  and  cry,  and  eventually  discovered 
him  roaming  aimlessly  about  on  the  top  deck.  The 
next  day  he  nearly  died  of  fright  when  he  saw  all  the 
men  with  their  life-belts  on  ready  for  Boat  drill.  He 
thought  we  had  been  torpedoed,  and  needed  much 
reassuring.     It  is  a  case  for  "  gentle  persuasion."     I 
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must  try  to  get  him  to  talk  a  little,  to  walk  a  little,  to 
play  a  game  of  dominoes — in  fact,  to  do  anything  to 
take  his  mind  off  himself. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  these  men  suffering  from 
shell  shock.  They  are  affected  in  many  different  ways, 
but  in  each  instance  "  nerves  "  play  the  dominating 
part. 

It  is  pitiful  to  see  a  big,  strong  man  in  such  a  state 
that  he  has  no  more  self-control  than  a  little  child. 
The  one  hopeful  thing  about  this  form  of  incapacitation 
is  that  with  quiet  and  rest  and  change  of  scene  and 
occupation  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  normal 
power  will  be  regained. 

The  second  case  with  which  I  must  attempt  to  deal 
in  particular  is  that  of  a  man  who  has  wrecked  his 
career  by  taking  drugs.  Doubtless  the  evil  was  begun 
in  civilian  days,  and  he  has  been  unable  to  break  the 
chain.  Now  he  has  no  moral  fibre  left.  He  has  been 
isolated  on  the  poop  deck  to  be  out  of  harm's  way. 

What  a  fearful  obsession  this  craving  for  drugs  or 
spirits  is  !  Here  is  this  terrible  piece  of  wreckage,  and 
from  time  to  time  we  carry  other  men  who,  because 
they  cannot  obtain  beer  or  spirits,  attempt  to  make 
themselves  drunk  with  methylated  spirit. 

I  am  supplying  this  particular  man  with  plenty  of 
light  literature  to  keep  him  occupied,  and  I  talk  to 
him  as  often  as  I  can  squeeze  in  a  visit.  He  is  exceed- 
ingly glib  with  his  tongue,  and  the  sad  part  of  it  is  I 
cannot  believe  a  word  he  says.  He  declares  he  is  a 
devout  Roman  Catholic  and  goes  to  Mass  regularly. 
I   think  that   is  intended   to  frighten  me  off — ^as  a 
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Protestant  Padre— from  any  serious  topics.  He  does 
not  like  it  when  I  veer  round  to  the  subject  of  a  regene- 
rated man  and  a  strengthened  will-power  "  through 
Christ."  The  doctors  view  his  case  as  hopeless  physi- 
cally, and  it  is  hard  sometimes  not  to  agree  with  the 
verdict  even  when  thinking  of  spiritual  things— to 
such  a  degree  has  the  poor,  deluded  man  reduced 
himself  to  a  piece  of  flabby  humanity  through  his  in- 
dulgence.    He  is  like  a  jelly-fish — has  no  back-bone. 

A  case  such  as  this  makes  one  realise  the  value  of 
Christianity — viewing  it  merely  from  the  low  level  of 
pure  utihtarianism.  It  is  the  means  of  salvation  for  a 
man's  whole  being — body,  soul  and  spirit.  The  man 
who  has  not  experienced  the  power  of  Christ  and  has 
tried  to  live  simply  in  his  own  strength,  and  has  failed, 
is  deserving  of  great  pity. 

These  are  some  of  the  ravages  of  war  which  are  not 
taken  into  account  by  war-makers.  However,  no  more, 
I  have  told  you  enough  about  horrors  for  to-day. 

After  tea  to-day  I  had  a  couple  of  ward  services, 
where  I  discussed  the  questions  "  What  is  a  man's 
soul  worth  ?  "  and  later  at  the  evening  service  I  talked 
on  the  subject  of  Christ's  love  and  its  power  as  shown 
in  sacrifice — ■"  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  Me."  I  think  that  to  a  greater  degree  than  usual 
men  have  been  ready  to  listen  attentively  and  after- 
wards to  talk  about  the  address.  I  must  tell  you  about 
some  of  the  individual  cases  later. 

We  pass  quickly  from  light  to  shade  and  from  shade 
to  light  on  board  ship,  and  the  life  has  its  comedies  as 
well  as  its  tragedies. 
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Tuesday 

Yesterday,  apart  from  going  round  the  wards,  I 
spent  most  of  the  time  practising  with  men  for  the 
concert  in  the  evening.  It  is  often  a  work  of  difficulty, 
for  of  course  no  one  has  any  music,  and  unless  some- 
thing suitable  can  be  found  among  the  private  stores 
of  the  Matron  or  "  the  Humorist  "  or  myself,  a  good 
deal  of  vamping  has  to  be  done,  I  cannot  vamp — I 
am  sure  a  few  song-writers  turn  uneasily  in  their 
graves  at  these  times  I 

Talent  of  every  description  is  forthcoming,  and  it 
sometimes  happens  that  an  aspirant  to  fame  has  to 
be  quietly  but  firmly  rejected.  For  instance,  there  is 
the  man  who  warbles  "  Thora  "  in  one  key  while  the 
accompaniment  is  played  in  another,  and  then  does 
not  know  that  there  is  anything  wrong.  However, 
after  much  tribulation,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
accompanist,  we  are  ready  and  an  announcement  is 
posted  up  : — 

"  A  Grand  Evening  Concert 

will  be  held  in  the 

Men's  Dining  Room  at  8  p.m. 

The  Cream  of  the  World's  talent. 

All  seats  free. 

Carriages  9.30." 

Part  of  the  room  is  cleared  for  a  stage  and  in  front 
are  several  rows  of  deck  chairs  for  the  staff,  the  ship's 
officers,  and  some  of  the  invalids  who  are  able  to  be 
moved  from  their  cots.  The  remainder  all  sit  at  the 
back  on  the  benches  and  tables,  while  the  crew  and 
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firemen  crawl  down  the  gangway  and  squat  on  the 
steps.  There  is  also  an  audience  gathered  on  the 
hatch  above  the  stage  and  the  doors  leading  to  two 
wards  are  propped  wide  open  for  the  benefit  of  the 
bedridden.  The  room  itself  is  always  packed  with  an 
audience  who  come  early  and  while  away  the  time 
until  the  O.C.  has  taken  his  place  by  singing  choruses — 
"  Wonderful  Rose  of  Love,"  "  I  want  to  go  to  Michigan," 
"  Farewell,  Isabelle,"  "  I  do  like  a  s'nice  s'mince  pie," 
or  "  Pack  up  your  troubles  in  your  old  kit-bag  and 
smile,  smile."  (N.B. — "  Tipperary  "  has  been  worn 
threadbare  on  shore.) 

One  of  the  N.C.O.  patients  acts  as  M.C.  and  announces 
the  various  items.  This  time  it  is  a  Sergeant-Ma j or, 
who  is  evidently  more  used  to  yelling  "  in  the  ver- 
nacular "  to  his  men  on  the  drill  ground  than  using 
the  polite  phraseology  of  a  concert  room — a  few  letters 
of  the  alphabet  are  occasionally  misplaced  I 

"  The  first  item  on  the  programme  will  be  a  song 
by  Private  Robbie  of  the  45th  Fife  Fusiliers,"  and, 
blushing  greatly,  out  stumbles  a  red-haired  laddie  who 
essays  "Annie  Laurie."  He  is  exceedingly  nervous  at 
being  the  first  performer,  but  he  need  not  fear,  for 
applause  is  meted  out  generously. 

"  The  Fourth  Ship's  Officer  will  oblige  wdth  a  song." 
The  Fourth  is  our  comedian,  so  we  expect  something 
funny,  and  we  are  not  disappointed.  Sister  "  Ginger  " 
always  claims  the  piano  stool  for  these  items — and  we 
resign  gladly.  As  she  begins  to  play,  on  dashes  a 
weird  figure  clad  with  all  manner  of  impossible  gar- 
ments, with  a  very  red  nose  and  a  huge  gamp.    In  a 
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very  squeaky  falsetto  voice  we  hear  unfolded  a  tale 
of  woe  about  paper-bag  cookery  : — 

"  My  wife  has  got  the  fever  and  I  swear  I'll  have  to  leave 

her 
If  she  doesn't  change  her  '  paper  '  cooking  ways, 
For  the  paper-bags  she  uses  are  all  made  from  Daily 

Newses, 
And  the  print  boils  off  and  comes  out  on  the  food. 
There's  a  breach  of  promise  case  upon  the  mutton. 
And  a  murder  right  across  the  pickled  pork, 
You  can  read  about  the  Navy  on  the  surface  of  the 

gravy. 
While  the  spinach  gives  the  latest  news  from  Cork. 
The  motto  on  the  fish  is  '  Votes  for  Women,' 
While  a  scandal  on  the  veal  attention  begs, 
On  the  bacon  we  are  getting  all  the  latest  London  betting, 
With  the  names  of  all  the  winners  on  the  eggs." 

Then  there  is  a  little  patter  concerning  hubby's 
other  troubles  with  his  "  old  woman,"  ending  up  with 
"  Please  tickle  the  dominoes.  Miss,"  and  the  chorus 
comes  once  this  time  with  the  audience  joining  in. 

"  Lance-Corporal  Blower  of  the  6th  Mudshires  will 
play  a  solo  on  the  ocarina,"  and  we  listen  to  a  wonderful 
display  of  skill — pleasing  sounds  produced  from  a 
strange  conch-shaped  instrument,  many  variations 
and  florid  scale  passages.  Encores  are  not  as  a  rule 
allowed,  for  lights  must  be  out  at  a  certain  hour,  other- 
wise this  performer  would  certainly  be  recalled. 

"  Major  Paddy  will  now  sing,"  and  "  the  Humorist  " 
gets  up  amid  much  applause.  A  typical  Irishman,  he 
wisely  patronises  the  songs  of  his  own  land,  and  we 
soon  hear  his  powerful  baritone  trilling  out  "  Och  !  the 
dear  httle  girl,"  followed  by  "  A  httle  bit  of  heaven." 
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There  is  much  shouting  and  clapping,  particularly 
from  some  benches  where  a  number  of  Munster  Fusiliers 
are  grouped. 

"  A.B.  Seaman  Joker  of  H.M.S.  '  Stickleback '  will 
now  oblige." 

No  one  stirs,  and  a  little  murmur  of  surprise  floats 
around  as  the  Sergeant-Major's  eagle  eye  scans  the 
room. 

"  Where  is  Seaman  Joker  ?    Now  then,  come  along." 
And  at  last,  amid  some  laughter  and  scuffling,  a  form 
is  seen  limping  along  to  the  front.     The  gallant  tar 
has  been  battered  in  the  wars,  and  wears  a  bandage 
over  one  eye  and  leans  on  a  stick.     He  is  a  comical 
old  bird  and  squints  quite  cheerily  at  the  world  in 
general  with  his  uncovered  optic,  not  minding  in  the 
least  the  banter  showered  upon  him  : — 
"  Fancy  keepin'  the  ladies  waitin'." 
"  Afraid  to  show  yer  'andsome  face  ?  " 
"  Hide  your  blushes." 

"  Order  !  Order  !  please,"  yells  out  the  M.C.,  and 
Seaman  Joker  begins  his  contribution,  "  I'm  Billy 
Muggins." 

It  is  a  tedious  ditty,  and  after  a  few  verses  the 
audience  laugh  and  cheer  and  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands  by  singing  the  chorus  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  and  the  soloist  retires  amid  rounds  of  applause. 
"  We  now  come  to  the  choicest  item  of  the  pro- 
gramme," announces  the  Sergeant-Ma j  or,  "  A  song 
by  the  Lady  Matron."  (N.B. — The  name  has  stuck. 
A  few  of  us  are  hoping  to  meet  a  "  Gentleman  Matron  " 
some  day  !) 
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Out  comes  the  lady,  not  a  bit  disconcerted  by  the 
suddenly  concentrated  attention.  She  has  a  light 
mezzo-soprano  voice  and  knows  how  to  use  it,  and 
we  listen  with  pleasure  to  her  rendering  of  "A  May 
Morning."     (Thunderous  applause.) 

"  James,  ship's  steward,  will  give  a  step  dance." 

Our  concert  is  really,  as  you  will  have  already 
discovered,  a  variety  entertainment,  and  we  watch 
a  marvellous  exhibition  of  the  light  fantastic  toe.  The 
lad  dances  very  well  indeed  and  thoroughly  deserves 
the  appreciation  showered  upon  him. 

"  Sergeant  Goodlooks  of  the  8th  Anzacs  will  oblige 
with  a  recitation." 

Here  we  receive  a  surprise.  A  fine-looking  fellow 
from  the  Backs,  about  six  feet  high  and  broad  in 
proportion,  steps  out  into  the  limelight  and  begins  to 
declaim  "  The  Raven."  One  would  naturally  expect 
a  big,  deep,  bass  voice,  but  instead  there  is  a  thin  little 
squeaky  one  which  does  not  penetrate  beyond  the 
first  four  rows  of  the  audience.  The  reciter  toils 
steadily  on  quite  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  he  is  not 
making  himself  heard,  quite  heedless  of  the  cries, 
"  Speak  up."  The  listeners  are  very  good.  (Oh,  yes, 
we  observe  etiquette  on  board  and  occasionally  show 
our  good  manners.)  Their  politeness  does  not  fail 
them,  for  they  sit  patiently  through  it  all,  but  their 
humour  seizes  upon  the  situation  as  at  the  end  they 
shout  out  with  one  accord  and  much  emphasis  the 
last  word  of  the  piece,  "  Nevermore  "111 

The  purser  (our  Caruso)  then  sings  "  The  sunshine 
of  your  smile,"  and  the  fellows  let  themselves  go  and 
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join  in  the  choiiis  with  right  goodwill.  So  the  tension 
created  by  the  previous  item  is  reheved. 

"  Major  Paddy  and  the  Lady  Matron  will  sing  a 
duet." 

This  is  based  on  the  song  "  Alice,  where  art 
thou  ?  "  and  the  familiar  tune  and  the  gallantry  of 
the  gentleman  as  he  casts  eyes  at  the  lady  bring  down 
the  house. 

The  applause  has  scarcely  ended  before  the  comedian, 
this  time  in  the  guise  of  Charhe  Chaplin,  rushes  on  to 
the  stage  with  a  frivolous  ditty,  "  Mary  Ann,"  and 
after  he  has  told  us  how  he  has  been  hunted  down  by 
the  damsel  who  wants  him  for  her  young  man,  declares 
he  cannot  sing  any  more  by  himself,  but  must  have 
the  support  of  the  said  "  Mary  Ann."  Who  is  this 
coming  in  ?  I  watch  the  Matron's  face,  for  I  am  in 
the  secret.  First  a  puzzled  look,  then  a  stern  look 
as  though  not  quite  sure  whether  to  be  angry  or  not, 
at  last  a  smile  comes  and  she  ends  by  almost  indulging 
in  hysterics.  There  stands  Charlie  Chaplin  with  a 
bonnie  nurse  on  his  arm — grey  dress,  matron's  red 
cuffs,  white  cap,  all  complete.  The  lady  is  on  a  little 
bigger  scale  than  most  sisters  (it  is  the  "  Imperturbable 
Boy,"  exceedingly  well  disguised),  but  she  sings  in 
quite  a  genteel  soprano  voice  and  joins  with  her  partner 
in  the  air  : — 

"Alice,  where  art  thou?  We've  sought  thee  in  wild 
woods  and  log  woods  right  up  to  now,  by  wood  vines  and 
'woodbines' — in  fact  we've  searched  all  over  Europe, 
Ireup  and  Stirup,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Mesopotamia,  Balla- 
rat,  Ararat,  Arrowroot,  Kamschatka  and  Chamschatka — • 
oh,  Alice,  where  art  thou  ?  " 
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The  house  rocks  and  shrieks  and  whistles  and  laughs 
itself  into  a  fit  of  coughing.  After  it  has  recovered 
itself  one  more  item  by  the  bond  fide  Matron  (no  "  Mary 
Ann  "  this  time)  brings  the  programme  to  a  close — it 
is  the  ever  popular  "  Till  the  Boys  come  home." 

"  I  want  a  very  hearty  chorus,"  requests  the  singer, 
and,  my  word  !  don't  the  words  ring  out  in  response  : — ■ 

"  Keep  the  home  fires  burning, 
While  your  hearts  are  yearning. 
Though  your  lads  are  far  away. 

They  dream  of  home. 
There's  a  silver  lining 
Through  the  dark  cloud  shining. 
Turn  the  dark  cloud  inside  out, 

Till  the  boys  come  home." 

They  are  sung  from  the  heart.    All  the  lads  dream  of 
the  home  so  far  away. 

There  is  a  crashing  chord  and  everyone  who  can 
scrambles  on  to  his  feet  and  comes  to  "  attention  " 
for  "  The  King."  In  a  couple  of  minutes  a  stream  of 
laughing  men  is  flowing  in  five  directions  to  different 

wards.     They  have  been  taking  a  dose  of  the  's 

special  tonic,  "  concert,  jokes  and  fun,"  and  already 
they  feel  better  for  the  physic. 

Saturday 

We  are  well  on  the  way  round  the  corner  and  are 
now  nearing  the  Bay — with  fairly  calm  sailing. 

I  am  beginning  to  think  the  Bay  does  not  deserve  its 
bad  name.  It  can  of  course  upset  your  applecart  if  it 
chooses,  but  we  have  been  through  it  now  a  good  many 
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times  when  it  has  behaved  extremely  well.  We  have 
fared  quite  as  badly  in  the  Mediterranean  as  in  the 
Atlantic. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  more  about  the  "  boys  " 
on  board.  Most  of  the  officers  are  semi-convalescent 
and  are  able  to  be  up  on  deck  the  greater  part  of  the 
day.     The  majority  are  medical,  not  surgical  cases. 

There  are  two  who  are  unable  to  walk  about ;  one 
is  a  master  from  Haileybury,  a  quiet,  reserved  man 
who  desires  to  read  all  day  long,  and  the  second  is  a 
cheery  little  Newfoundlander  who  is  wounded  in  the 
thigh.  He  and  I  have  a  good  many  chats  together. 
He  has  the  gift  of  seeing  the  funny  side  of  things.  He 
made  me  laugh  with  his  account  of  a  scene  in  his  ward 
in  the  hospital  in  Alexandria.  In  the  next  bed  to  him 
lay  a  big  Australian — very  disconsolate  because  one 
of  his  legs  had  been  amputated.  One  fine  day  a  dear 
old  lady  came  into  the  ward  and  with  kindly  intent 
began  to  condole  with  the  sufferers.  Presently  she 
came  to  the  bedside  of  the  Australian  : 

"  Oh,  poor  man,  are  you  wounded  ?  Have  you 
been  fighting  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply  grunted  out  from  underneath 
the  sheet. 

"  Where  are  you  hurt  ?  " 

"  I've  lost  my  leg." 

"  Well,  never  mind,  poor  man.  They  will  give  you 
another  one — a  cork  leg.  And  they  say  they're  as  good 
as  your  own." 

"  Oh,  no,  they're  not." 

"  But  I'm  sure  they  are.     Why  Queen  Alexandra 
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has  been  to  look  at  them.    And  they're  just  Hke  your 
own." 

"  No,  they're  not.  You  can't  feel  when  the  fleas 
bite  !  " 

"  Fleas  !  "  and  the  old  lady  gathered  up  her  skirts 
and  fled. 

It  was  a  just  retribution.  If  men  who  have  been 
through  the  Gallipoli  affair  hate  any  one  thing,  it  is  to 
be  asked  if  they  have  been  fighting. 

Among  the  men  I  have  come  into  touch  with  is  a  man 
from  the  Lincolnshire  Yeomanry  who  was  on  the 
"  Mercian  "  when  she  was  shelled  last  autumn.  He 
was  quite  close  to  some  of  my  friends  when  they  were 
killed,  so  I  have  been  able  to  glean  first-hand  some 
details  about  them.  He  himself  is  permanently  deaf 
in  one  ear  through  concussion. 

In  C  ward  there  is  a  lad  from  the D.L.I.,  wounded 

accidentally  on  the  Canal.  His  rifle  exploded  and  the 
charge  shattered  his  leg.  His  captain  was  an  old  pupil 
of  mine,  and  the  lad  has  been  finely  delighted  that  I 
could  talk  about  him.  He  is  a  very  cheery  boy,  very 
much  occupied  now  he  is  in  bed  with  attempting  to 
grow  a  moustache,  and  very  much  teased  in  consequence 
by  the  Matron  and  Sister-in-charge. 

"  Oh,  you  baby.  Whatever  do  you  think  you  are 
doing  with  that  dirty  little  smudge  on  your  lip  ?  You'll 
have  to  shave  before  you  land  or  else  you  wull  frighten 
your  people  at  home." 

Near  by  lie  a  Scotsman,  an  ex-policeman  and  a 
Presbyterian,  and  a  Durham  miner  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England.    Both  are  really  Christian 
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men.  We  are  quite  chummy,  although  I  find  their 
varying  dialects  somewhat  hard  to  understand.  They 
are  great  readers  and  prefer  solid  literature.  I  find 
them  having  great  arguments  sometimes — theological, 
political,  and  industrial  problems  are  all  fish  for  their 
net. 

A  little  further  on  there  is  a  very  quiet  fellow,  a 
gardener  hailing  from  the  region  of  Hereford,  who 
seems  to  possess  something  of  the  nature  of  his  charges. 
I  should  think  he  has  expanded,  flower-like,  in  grace. 
He  is  one  of  those  who  grow  up  good  naturally,  and 
to  me  one  of  the  people  whose  lives  are  a  proof  of  the 
reality  of  Baptismal  Regeneration.  The  son  of  godly 
parents,  he  is  a  devout  man  himself,  one  who  values 
his  privileges  as  a  church  member. 

In  another  row  lie  two  lads  worn  to  skeletons,  one 
by  dysentery,  the  other  by  enteric,  but  we  hope  they 
will  pull  round,  for  they  are  a  little  stronger  than  they 
were  at  the  beginning  of  the  voyage.  One  is  a  porter 
from  a  little  country  station  in  the  Peak  district.  He 
had  his  nineteenth  birthday  yesterday.  We  all  tried 
to  rake  up  little  presents  for  him,  to  mark  the  day. 
I  have  written  letters  for  these  two,  ready  for  the 
post  on  Monday,  telling  their  people  that  they  have 
arrived  safely  at  home. 

In  Ward  A  there  is  quite  a  percentage  of  men  who 
cannot  read.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  they 
managed  to  escape  from  the  clutches  of  the  School 
Inspector.  There  is  a  lad  of  twenty-two,  recovering 
from  dysentery,  who  previous  to  the  War  was  a  packer. 
He  declares  that  he  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and 
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the  worst  of  it  is  he  seems  to  have  no  ambition  to 
learn.  I  have  tried  to  stir  him  up  by  taking  him  an 
illustrated  paper  and  saying  : 

"  You  can  have  this  if  you  can  make  out  the  words 
at  the  top.    If  not,  I  shall  give  it  to  somebody  else." 

The  legend  ran  "  For  the  men  at  the  Front,"  and 
it  took  quite  a  long  time  to  spell  it  out,  but  eventually 
he  accomplished  it.  I  have  threatened  him  that  if 
we  were  not  so  near  home  I  should  give  him  some 
reading  lessons  every  day. 

Near  by  there  is  a  little  group  of  men  from  Serbia, 
One  is  suffering  from  enteric,  a  second  with  a  bad  leg- 
wound  hails  from  Preston  and  is  a  bit  of  real  Lancashire, 
very  cheery  and  good-hearted,  the  third  is  a  "  Glesca  " 
boy  who  has  lost  all  his  toes  through  frostbite.  We 
hope  he  will  walk  again  eventually,  but  it  will  be  on 
the  stumps  of  feet  only.  The  fourth  is  the  son  of  a 
farmer  in  the  West  Riding.  He  is  suffering  from  a 
very  weak  heart  and  will  not  live  long.  He  told  me 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  when 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  been  confirmed  said  : 

"No,  I've  never  been  confirmed,  but  I  am  con- 
verted." 

We  had  a  good  talk  together  and  he  told  me  his 
history — how  his  decision  came  through  the  influence 
of  his  master,  who  always  took  his  groom  to  service 
with  him.  The  whole  trend  of  this  man's  thought 
seems  to  be  heavenward.  I  wonder  if  he  has  a  pre- 
monition of  the  end  coming.  I  have  administered 
Communion  to  him  privately,  as  he  desired  it  and  is 
in  a  dangerous  condition.     A  sudden  shock  might 
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bring  death  to  him  at  any  time.  I  am  always  thankful 
to  come  across  a  man  who  is  prepared  for  the  journey 
through  the  "Valley  of  the  Shadow,"  for  I  have  seen 
so  many  start  with  but  the  dimmest  glimmering  of 
the  Light.  It  is  a  real  relief  to  find  a  laddie  with  a 
clear  vision. 

Monday  Night 

We  have  completed  the  journey  safely  and  com- 
fortably, for  which  Deo  gratias. 

There  was  a  certain  amount  of  rolling  in  the  Bay, 
but  it  might  have  been  worse,  and  at  any  rate  it  did 
not  interfere  with  the  services  yesterday  either  in  the 
dining-room  or  the  wards.  In  Ward  C  I  had  a  dis- 
turbing interruption  through  a  man  having  a  bad 
heart  attack  during  the  address.  He  had  been  sitting 
up  in  bed  listening  quite  attentively,  when  suddenly 
he  slipped  back  unconscious. 

To-day  we  have  been  running  up  the  Channel. 
Luckily  it  has  not  been  cold,  so  most  of  the  men  able 
to  walk  have  been  hanging  around  on  deck  anxious  to 
catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Old  Country. 

We  came  into  dock  about  3.30,  and  soon  after  the 
unloading  began.  There  was  an  unexpected  tragedy. 
Almost  all  the  men  were  ashore  and  safely  in  the 
hospital  train — only  a  few  stretcher  cases  remained 
to  be  removed.  When  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the 
"  porter  "  boy  (the  one  who  had  his  birthday  the 
other  day)  to  be  lifted  from  his  cot  to  the  stretcher  he 
gasped  out,  "  Oh  !  I  feel  faint,"  and  fell  back  and  died 
immediately. 
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The  doctor  was  by  all  the  time,  but  could  do  nothing. 
Luckily  the  lad  had  not  been  moved  at  all,  or  we  might 
have  thought  the  collapse  was  due  to  that.  The  extra- 
ordinary thing  is  that  this  was  not  one  of  the  recognised 
heart  cases,  though  naturally  he  was  in  an  extremely 
weak  condition  after  his  illness.  He  had  borne  the 
business  of  being  dressed  very  well.  We  think  he 
must  have  been  overcome  by  sheer  excitement  at  the 
thought  of  being  actually  at  home.  His  passing  was 
painless,  but  oh  !  the  sorrow  for  that  little  family  in 
Derbyshire  !  The  letter  that  I  wrote  on  Friday  for 
him  saying  that  he  was  coming  home  was  taken  off 
with  the  mail  at  midday  by  the  pilot  boat  and  it  will 
have  been  posted  by  this  time.  A  second  one  must 
now  be  written  to  say  "  Your  boy  has  gone  home — 
but,  not  to  Derbyshire."  Another  mother  will  drink 
of  the  cup  of  the  gall  of  bitterness. 

The  body  has  been  removed  to  Netley  and  wiU 
probably  be  buried  there. 
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To  Marseilles  for  Wounded  Indians  —  The  Empty  Boat  in  the 
Bay —"  Stripes  "— Three  Hundred  and  Fifty  New  Patients  — 
Lusty  German  Prisoners  —  Gaps  in  my  List  of  Friends  — 
A  Leper — A  Sick  but  Proud  Thibetan —Alexandria — Our 
Medical  Staff  to  Leave  Us — Packing  and  Parting— Captain's 
Farewell  Dinner — Appreciation  of  Old  Friends — ^New  Staff  Comes 
on  Board — Landing  Sick  at  Cyprus — Back  to  Alexandria — More 
Good-byes — I'm  the  Only  One  Left — A  Sad  Piece  of  Wreckage 
— "  If  my  Mother  knew  1  " — Man  with  a  Sympathetic  Gland 
— Informal  Service  at  Ras-el-tin. 

February  ii. 

We  have  been  at  sea  some  two  and  a  half  days  and 
are  almost  out  of  the  Bay.  We  are  carrying  a  good 
deal  of  material — stores,  etc. — for  hospitals,  and  are 
making  our  way  to  Marseilles  to  pick  up  some  hundreds 
of  wounded  Indians. 

There  has  been  some  delay  this  morning,  for  soon 
after  breakfast  the  man  on  the  look-out  spied  a  small 
lifeboat  tossing  aimlessly  about  in  the  water,  so  the 
ship  was  stopped  and  one  of  our  owti  boats  lowered 
that  the  matter  might  be  investigated.  There  was 
a  considerable  swell,  which  made  it  a  work  of  time  ; 
altogether  we  lost  four  hours'  sailing.  The  boat  proved 
to  be  quite  empty  and  had  no  name  on  it,  so  there  was 
no  clue  to  what  had  happened.     Had  it  been  washed 
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off  a  ship  or  had  there  been  a  wreck  ?  Had  it  had 
people  in  it  and  then  been  overturned,  or  what  ?  The 
sea  does  not  yield  its  secrets:  they  are  hidden  in  the 
depths. 

There  is  a  quiet  time  on  board — it  seems  like  having 
a  family  party  nowadays  when  we  are  without  patients, 
for  most  of  us  have  been  together  at  least  six  months, 
some  much  longer.  There  has  been  one  change  on  the 
staff ;  Sister  "  Mike  "  has  resigned.  She  hopes  to  be 
married  shortly.  So  I  have  been  jilted  !  In  her  place 
we  have  a  sister  from  another  hospital  ship  who  missed 
her  boat  at  Southampton.  She  belongs  to  the  diminu- 
tive order  of  ladies,  so  is  quite  in  keeping  with  some 
of  her  colleagues.  Her  nickname  has  soon  been 
bestowed  (without  any  formal  christening  !),  and  she 
is  known  as  "  Strips."    Why,  I  do  not  know. 

Marseilles 

The  last  few  days  have  been  glorious — beautiful 
sunshine  and  bright  colouring.  We  have  revelled  in 
the  summer  weather  since  leaving  Gibraltar.  The 
east  coast  of  Spain  is  very  picturesque,  with  snow-clad 
mountains  in  the  south,  and  gaunt,  copper-hued  hills 
further  north,  while  all  along  there  are  dotted  here 
and  there  the  queer  little  watch-towers  which  were 
used  by  the  Moors  in  pirate  days  of  old.  Night  has 
rivalled  the  day  for  beauty.  The  whole  canopy  of 
the  heavens  has  been  studded  with  stars,  and  two 
planets — Jupiter  and  Venus  I  think — have  been 
remarkable  for  their  immediate  conjimction.  Later, 
when  the  nearly  full  moon  rose,  really  it  seemed  almost 
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impossible  to  drag  oneself  down  below  :  bed  had  no 
attractions. 

Some  sports  for  the  Indian  staff  have  made  a  break  for 
the  men,  and  have  given  them  a  good  deal  of  pleasure. 

We  had  a  terrible  passing  experience  in  the  Gulf 
of  Lyons — a  corkscrew  motion  which  tested  the 
seamanship  of  most  of  us — and  found  it  wanting  ! 
I  have  tried  to  photograph  the  Chateau  d'lf  as  we 
passed  it  coming  into  harbour,  but  the  tossing  of  the 
boat  and  the  high  wind  make  failure  almost  inevitable. 
We  shall  spend  the  night  here,  load  up  to-morrow 
morning,  and  sail  out  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Following  Day 

We  have  our  party  complete.  About  three  hundred 
and  hfty  Indians  came  on  this  morning,  a  very  large 
number  with  chest  and  lung  complaint.  We  are  now 
setting  out  southwards.  Luckily  the  sea  is  much 
calmer  than  it  was  yesterday,  though  there  is  a  keen 
wind  still  blowing.  To-morrow  should  see  us  in  a 
warmer  region  again.  It  is  a  lonely  journey  down  to 
Malta — just  the  sight  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia  in  the 
distance  and  then  nothing  but  sea.  I  remember  when 
we  were  going  along  this  route  before  how  we  seemed  to 
be  completely  out  of  the  world  for  a  couple  of  days 
or  so.  Of  course  we  carry  our  own  little  world  with  us 
on  board. 

I  had  a  walk  on  shore  this  morning  and  climbed 
once  more  to  the  Chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde. 
The  view  was  magnificent,  for  the  atmosphere  was 
so  clear.    On  the  way  back  I  saw  a  party  of  German 
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prisoners  working  in  the  docks  with  sentries  on  guard. 
They  looked  fine,  lusty  fellows,  well  fed  and  strong, 
and  not  at  all  miserable  in  appearance. 

Alas  !  a  copy  of  the  Times  which  I  bought  in  the 
town  has  revealed  more  gaps  in  the  list  of  my  friends. 
I  can  think  only  of  some  words  out  of  the  funeral 
oration  of  Pericles.  As  I  have  no  copy  of  Thucydides 
with  me  I  cannot  be  sure  I  quote  correctly.  I  mean 
the  passage  beginning  : — 

"  Methinks  that  a  death  such  as  theirs  has  been 
gives  the  true  measure  of  a  man's  worth  .  .  .  When 
the  moment  came  they  were  minded  to  resist  and 
suffer  rather  than  to  fly  and  save  their  lives  ;  they 
ran  away  from  the  word  of  dishonour,  but  on  the 
battlefield  their  feet  stood  fast,  and  in  an  instant  at 
the  height  of  their  fortune,  they  passed  away  from 
the  scene,  not  of  their  fear,  but  of  their  glory." 

How  close  did  those  old  Greeks  get  to  the  heart  of 

things  ! 

Past  Malta 

We  are  journeying  along  very  quietly.  There  is  the 
usual  daily  round— Sunday  with  its  services,  and  the 
weekdays  varied  with  study  and  writing,  some  visiting 
and  much  general  intercourse,  a  lecture  to  the  staff 
(European  and  Indian)  on  the  "  Early  History  of  the 
Middle  East,"  some  music,  and  a  hundred  and  one  odd 
things  to  help  the  wheels  of  life  to  go  round  smoothly. 

We  are  using  our  leisure  time  in  preparing  to  vary 
our  entertainments  for  the  Tommies  on  the  return 
voyage  more  than  we  have  been  able  to  do  in  the  past. 
Our  practising  for  the  Christmas  play  has  given  us  a 
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taste  for  amateur  theatricals.  The  "  Angels  "  have 
come  to  the  rescue.  The  Matron,  "  Ginger "  and 
"  Anzac  "  are  working  up  a  laughable  little  sketch — 
"  Between  the  Soup  and  the  Savoury."  The  Matron 
makes  an  admirable  cook  with  her  pet  phrase  "  egg- 
zactly  "  ;  "  Ginger,"  as  "  Em'ly,"  the  little  slavey, 
weeps  crocodile  tears  over  her  imaginary  young  man  ; 
while  "  Anzac  "  is  the  very  superior  parlourmaid  who 
criticises  the  "  dining-room."  The  padre  is  prompter 
and  alone  is  admitted  to  rehearsals  at  present. 

Among  the  patients  there  are  only  two  who  call  for 
note.  One  is  a  man  upon  whom  an  Eastern  complaint 
has  shown  itself — luckily  in  a  comparatively  non-con- 
tagious form.  The  sight  of  him  has  "  realised  "  some 
of  the  Biblical  scenes  for  me. 

The  other  patient  is  a  Thibetan,  a  most  curious- 
looking  individual,  quite  different  in  type  to  the 
Indians,  with  his  thick  lips  and  high  cheek-bones. 
Luckily  the  "  Benign  One  "  can  speak  Thibetan,  so 
we  have  been  able  to  draw  out  some  of  his  history. 
He  first  came  to  India  in  the  retinue  of  the  Dalai  Lama 
when  that  dignitary  fled  southwards  for  refuge,  but 
he  did  not  return  to  Lhasa  with  his  master.  Then 
during  the  war  he  entered  British  service  and  went 
to  France  as  a  dhoolie  bearer.  Now  he  returns  a  sick, 
but  proud,  man.  Has  he  not  seen  the  wonders  of  the 
Sahibs  as  they  fight  in  the  West,  and  is  he  not  to  have 
a  pension  from  the  British  Government  ?  I  should 
like  to  get  at  the  impressions  sealed  up  behind  that 
broad  brow — they  would  be  worth  recording — but 
there  is  no  revelation  to  the  "  foreigner  "  ;    that  is 
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reserved  for  a  reverential  group  of  kinsfolk  and  neigh- 
bours in  some  far-distant  Thibetan  village.  It  has 
been  with  some  considerable  difficulty  that  the  gentle- 
man has  been  persuaded  even  to  give  a  sitting  for  his 
likeness  to  be  taken. 

Alexandria 
Safely  in  harbour  after  a  very  uneventful  voyage. 
The  patients  have  been  landed  this  morning,  and  we 
are  now  awaiting  further  orders. 

Next  Day 

The  "  further  orders  "  have  come  and  we  have  had 
a  shock  !  All  our  medical  staff  are  to  leave  the  ship 
and  proceed  to  India.  It  is  not  altogether  an  unex- 
pected change,  for  the  Indian  Government  is  hard  up 
for  doctors  and  naturally  claims  its  own  men.  Still 
we  do  not  approve  of  the  move  any  the  better  for 
that.  Our  dear  old  tub  is  to  be  an  Indian  Hospital 
Ship  no  longer,  but  an  all-British  one.  For  the  present 
the  Matron,  Sisters,  and  Padre  are  to  remain,  yet  we 
all  feel  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  family  party 
will  soon  scatter  to  the  corners  of  the  earth. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  disadvantages  of  the  time 
and  present  conditions — the  incessant  change  and 
parting  with  friends.  We  have  really  been  very  lucky 
to  be  so  long  together,  yet  that  does  not  mitigate  the 
regret  at  the  coming  separation. 

Personally  I  wish  I  were  due  to  move  too.  I  would 
rather  settle  down  with  fresh  people  in  new  surround- 
ings than  in  the  well-known  environment.  However 
nice  the  new  O.C.  may  be,  he  is  sure  to  wish  to  make 
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alterations,  and  there  will  be  a  great  temptation  to 
us  old  hands  to  make  odious  comparisons  and  to  hark 
back  to  the  "  good  old  times."  Whereas  when  you 
are  in  a  new  setting  a  good  deal  of  that  feeling  vanishes 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

A  Week  Later,  Wednesday,  March  i 

All  this  week  has  been  spent  in  packing  up  and 
preparing  for  the  great  change,  and  everything  has 
seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  "  flux."  The  fate  of  the 
four  dressers  is  uncertain  as  yet.  They  will  not  be 
kept  on  the  boat  permanently,  but  on  the  other  hand 
they  will  not  go  to  India.  So  there  may  be  a  com- 
promise, and  we  may  keep  them  until  we  return 
to  England.  I  hope  we  do,  for  I  shall  then  have 
"  Jonathan's  "  company  a  little  longer. 

On  Monday  four  of  us,  the  "  Benign  One,"  "  Soc- 
rates," "  Jonathan,"  and  I,  went  to  Aboukir  for  the 
afternoon.  We  journeyed  there  by  train — a  primitive 
affair.  The  line  runs  over  desert  ground,  and  is  used 
as  the  main  road  by  the  natives.  Even  when  the 
train  itself  is  full  the  natives  calmly  sit  on  the  top  of 
the  carriages.  There  are  no  tunnels  and  bridges  to 
be  feared  !  We  explored  several  of  the  old  forts  and 
photographed  some  of  the  big  guns  lying  around.  It 
was  interesting  to  view  the  scene  of  Nelson's  battle 
with  the  French.  The  bay  is  wonderfully  fine.  In 
the  days  to  come  it  might  well  be  the  great  seaside 
resort  of  Egypt. 

From  Aboukir  we  rode  on  donkeys  to  the  sites  of 
ancient   Canopus,   where   excavations   are   going   on. 
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Three  layers  of  the  old  city  have  been  unearthed  and 
some  gigantic  granite  columns. 

Then  we  rode  on  over  the  sand  to  Mamourah, 
stopping  on  the  way  to  photograph  some  of  the  curious 
ants'  nests  and  the  quaint  grinding  mills  of  the  region. 
As  we  found  we  had  some  time  to  wait  at  Mamourah 
for  the  train  we  decided  to  walk  along  the  line  to 
Montazah,  two  and  a  half  miles  further  on.  At  the 
latter  place  there  is  a  large  palace  built  by  the  ex- 
Khedive,  with  acres  of  magnificent  gardens.  It  is 
said  that  he  spent  a  million  on  the  house  and  grounds. 
The  whole  has  now  been  taken  over  by  the  British 
Government  and  turned  into  a  Red  Cross  Convalescent 
Home. 

Last  night  the  Captain  of  the  ship  gave  a  farewell 
dinner  to  the  outgoing  party — quite  a  swagger  affair. 
The  cook  surpassed  himself,  the  stewards  decorated 
the  saloon  gaily,  and  the  electrician  designed  original 
menu  cards  for  each  one  of  the  guests.  The  Colonel 
and  the  Captain  made  speeches,  and  afterwards  we 
had  an  impromptu  concert  on  deck,  ending  up  with 
"  Auld  Lang  Syne." 

To-day  we  have  lost  our  friends.  The  tug  fetched 
them  and  about  a  hundred  of  the  personnel  at  five 
o'clock.  If  you  could  have  heard  the  cheers  which 
the  crew  and  the  ship's  staff  gave  them  as  they  went 
off,  you  would  have  had  no  doubt  about  their  popu- 
larity. They  are  to  proceed  to  the  camp  at  San  Stefano, 
outside  Alexandria,  and  await  orders  for  Suez.  So  we 
have  seen  the  last  of  five  gallant  gentlemen. 

Personally  I  do  not  expect  to  meet  a  better  group 
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of  comrades  anywhere.  Each  one  had  contributed  his 
own  special  quota  to  the  hfe  of  the  community,  and 
the  world  has  been  the  better  for  it. 

The  Colonel  has  ruled  with  tact  and  consideration, 
yet  with  firmness  and  dignity,  and  has  won  everyone's 
respect.  His  kindliness  and  courtesy  have  always 
sheathed  the  iron  hand  in  the  velvet  glove.  A  man 
of  culture  and  wide  travel,  a  man  with  a  broad  mind, 
his  influence  has  been  felt  for  the  good  everywhere — in 
conversation  at  the  table,  in  the  smoke-room,  in  the 
general  "  atmosphere  "  of  the  ship. 

Then  there  have  been  the  three  Majors — the  "  Benign 
One,"  just  oozing  with  good  nature  and  toleration 
and  self-control,  often  by  his  attitude  silently  rebuking 
our  impetuosity  ;  "  Socrates,"  only  half-hiding  behind 
his  reserve  a  quick-working  mind,  plenty  of  accurate 
knowledge  and  kindly  intention,  who  has  acted  as  the 
"  sharpener  of  wits  "  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
"  Humorist,"  who  by  his  fun  and  sunny  nature  has 
been  to  life  as  Worcester  sauce  is  to  Bully  beef — a  real 
condiment  and  appetiser. 

Then  what  shall  I  say  of  the  "  Junior  Sub,"  who 
has  always  been  so  immaculate  and  set  our  fashions, 
and  caused  even  us  older  ones  to  spend  an  extra  five 
minutes  before  the  glass  vainly  endeavouring  to 
achieve  a  straight  parting  ?  Our  leader  in  games  and 
entertainments,  our  dentist  and  surgical  operator,  we 
owe  him  many  things  for  which  we  are  duly  grateful. 

Good  luck  go  with  you  all  wherever  your  destination 
may  be — India,  Mesopotamia,  or  German  East  Africa. 
Vale  et  Ave  ! 
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Saturday 

The  new  staff  is  aboard — the  Commandant  and  four 
doctors,  with  a  small  crowd  of  orderlies,  who  are  mostly 
Scotch  boys.  Two  new  sisters,  "  Anzacs,"  have  also 
come,  so  the  number  of  "  Angels  "  is  now  increased  to 
eight. 

We  are  loading  up  with  patients  for  Cyprus.  They 
are  to  be  taken  to  a  convalescent  camp  lying  inland 
near  Limassol. 

Monday  Night.    Cyprus 

We  arrived  last  night,  but  there  was  a  huge  swell 
and  we  were  unable  to  land  any  of  the  men.  There  is 
no  harbour  here,  only  a  small  jetty,  so  all  the  fellows 
have  to  be  taken  off  in  fishing  boats,  and  they  must 
await  the  pleasure  of  wind  and  wave.  They  have 
been  conveyed  ashore  to-night  when  the  wind  fell. 
Of  course,  being  such  a  short  time  on  board  I  have  not 
been  able  to  deal  with  them  individually. 

Yesterday  I  had  services  which  were  fairly  well 
attended,  but  the  new  O.C.  did  not  put  in  an  appear- 
ance at  all.  From  what  I  can  see  at  present  this  will 
be  his  line  of  action.  It  is  clear  that,  like  Gallio,  "  he 
careth  for  none  of  these  things  "—neither  services  nor 
chaplains. 

We  are  lying  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  and  Cyprus  presents  a  most  beautiful  picture. 
The  island  is  mountainous — one  height,  Trudos,  rising 
about  six  thousand  feet  in  the  centre  with  snow  on  it. 
All  the  slopes  of  the  lower  hills  are  covered  with  carob 
trees,  while  the  fields  near  the  shore  are  a  vivid  green 
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with  young  barley.  Limassol  itself  is  stretched  out  in 
a  long  line  by  the  seashore,  and  its  houses,  with  a 
large  Greek  church  and  a  couple  of  mosques,  stand  out 
clear-cut  in  the  bright  sunshine.  Then  the  sea.  Oh  ! 
the  sea  !  I  have  never  seen  such  an  alluring  sea 
before.  It  is  so  transparent  that  one  can  peer  many 
feet  down,  and  the  water  is  chromatic  in  colour — apple 
green,  turquoise  blue,  then  cobalt  with  great  purple 
patches  shading  off  into  madder-brown  streaks,  all 
shimmering  in  the  sunlight. 

We  sail  back  to  Alexandria  to-night. 

Thursday,  March  9 

Still  more  "  good-byes."  When  we  came  into  port 
on  Tuesday  orders  were  sent  on  board  that  three  of 
the  dressers  were  to  leave  at  once  and  go  into  camp 
at  Mustapha,  while  the  fourth  was  to  proceed  to  Suez 
in  order  to  join  the  "  Syria  "  for  work  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  However,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  our  old  Com- 
mandant, who  luckily  is  still  at  San  Stefano,  passages 
have  been  secured  on  the  "  Asturias  "  for  the  three, 
and  I  have  watched  them  leave  the  harbour  this 
afternoon  for  England. 

"  Good-bye,  James,  mind  that  monocle." 
(Blessed  thought.     I  shall  now  sleep  in  peace.) 
"  Good-bye,    '  Imperturbable   Boy,'   good   luck   go 
with  you.    The  ladies  are  all  ready  to  weep  a  bucketful 
of  tears  for  you." 

"  Good-bye,  '  Jonathan.'  Just  wait  till  this  war 
is^over  and  we'll  have  a  jolly  good  time  together.    That 
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walking  tour  must  come  off.  Good-bye,  good-bye,  old 
fellow." 

I  am  now  the  only  man  of  the  original  party  left  and 
I  feel  like  "  the  sparrow  that  sitteth  alone  upon  the 
housetop." 

The  War  Office  has  sent  me  a  colleague,  a  Roman 
Catholic  padre,  to  cheer  me  up.  He  is  an  Irishman, 
trained  in  Rome  and  Germany,  a  Franciscan  monk, 
and  a  member  of  a  community  domiciled  in  Kil- 
larney. 

Apparently  our  boat  is  to  do  the  "  carrying  business  " 
to  Cyprus  for  a  little  time.  It  is  rather  unsatisfactory 
from  my  point  of  view,  for  the  men  are  only  about 
twenty-four  hours  on  board,  and  that  gives  no  time  to 
come  into  touch  with  them. 

Later 

We  have  again  been  northward  and  have  had  a 
smooth  passage  both  ways.  We  loaded  up  on  Sunday 
and  sailed  at  four  o'clock,  as  soon  as  we  had  embarked 
the  two  hundred  men  who  had  come  by  train  from 
Cairo.  There  was  a  very  small  attendance  at  the 
evening  service,  for  most  of  the  fellows  were  completely 
tired  out  by  their  long  railway  journey  in  the  heat, 
and  were  safely  tucked  up  in  their  cots.  I  tried  to 
make  amends  by  squeezing  in  as  many  individual  talks 
as  possible  the  next  day.  I  came  across  a  sad  piece  of 
wreckage — a  young  sergeant,  such  a  nice-looking  lad.  In 
our  talk  together  we  got  on  to  personal  matters,  and 
he  owned  that  everything  had  gone  wrong  with  him 
lately. 
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"  I  got  at  the  drink,  sir,  and  at  Christmas  time  I  was 
drunk  five  times." 

But  that  was  not  the  end.  He  had  been  quartered 
in  Alexandria  and  had  gone  to  the  Kursaal  (a  place 
of  amusement  which  is  notorious),  and  there  had 
formed  a  connection  which  had  been  a  snare  to  him 
for  some  months. 

"  H  my  mother  knew  what  I  had  done  she  would 
drop  dead  in  a  fit." 

"  But,  sonny,  didn't  you  ever  think  of  your  mother 
when  you  were  tempted  to  do  this  thing  ?  Didn't 
your  love  for  her  hold  you  back  ?  I  am  sure  you  must 
have  known  what  it  is  to  have  your  conscience  tugging 
at  you." 

"  Well,  sir,  a  fellow  goes  mad  sometimes  and  then 
he  doesn't  care  what  he  does.  He  forgets  about 
everything." 

"  Yes,  but  he  has  a  bitter  awakening.  He  loses 
something  he  can't  regain.  He  brings  sorrow  on  himself 
and  on  others  too.  Well  now  you  have  had  this  bitter 
experience,  and  you  must  be  a  wiser  man  in  conse- 
quence. You  know,  no  wise  sailor  ever  runs  his  ship 
twice  on  the  same  rock — that  advice  applies  to  a 
soldier  too.  Make  up  your  mind  to  cut  the  whole 
business  and  begin  a  fresh  sheet  in  life.  That  is  one 
of  the  best  things  about  the  Christ  I  believe  in  :  He 
can  set  us  free  from  our  sins  and  He  never  says  He 
cannot  bother  about  us.  '  If  we  confess  our  sins,  He 
is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  .  .  .  and  to  cleanse  us 
from  all  unrighteousness.'  Of  course,  you  must  be 
in  earnest,  too.    He  cannot  help  you  unless  you  are." 
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"  Yes,  sir,  I  know  I  have  been  a  fool.  I  will  take 
care  this  doesn't  happen  again." 

"  Well,  if  you  want  to  win  through,  you  must  trust 
in  Christ's  strength.  The  temptations  will  come 
again,  and  if  you  trust  to  yourself  alone  you  will  fail 
again." 

I  wish  I  had  had  a  longer  time  with  him,  for  after 
all  one  talk  is  not  very  lasting  in  effect.  I  have  written 
to  the  padre  at  the  Convalescent  Camp  to  commend 
the  case  to  him,  and  I  have  extracted  a  promise  from 
him  that  he  will  write  to  me  personally. 

There  was  one  extraordinary  case  on  board — from 
the  medical  point  of  view.  The  doctors  say  they  have 
never  seen  anything  like  it  before,  and  certainly  I  have 
not.  A  man  was  suffering  from  a  sympathetic  gland, 
which  caused  one  half  of  his  face  (exactly  one  half  to 
the  division  of  his  nose)  to  be  dripping  always  with 
perspiration.  One  could  see  beads  of  moisture  gathered 
on  one  side  of  the  brow,  and  yet  the  other  side  was 
quite  dry.  It  was  a  most  uncomfortable  and  embarrass- 
ing complaint. 

Some  alterations  have  to  be  made  to  our  sanitation, 
consequently  the  boat  will  be  unable  to  move  for  five 
or  six  days.  I  shall  aim  at  obtaining  leave  to  pay  a 
flying  visit  to  Luxor  and  Karnak. 

Last  night  I  went  to  the  hospital  at  Ras-el-tin  to 

talk  to  the  fellows  at  their  informal  evening  service. 

About  sixty  turned  up,  quite  filling  the  little  Church 

Room,  and  we  had  a  good  time. 

[The  writer,  in  company  with  one  of  the  medical  officers, 
journeyed  six  hundred  miles  up  the  Nile  valley  to  see  the 
ruins  at  Luxor  and  Karnak.     He  also  visited  the  Valley  of 
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the  Kings  and  inspected  some  of  the  tombs,  the  Rames- 
seum  and  the  Mortuary  Temples  at  Gurneh,  Deir-el-Bahri, 
and  Medinet-Habu.  A  long  Budget  describing  the  events 
of  this  flying  trip  has  been  omitted  from  this  volume,  a  s 
not  being  relevant  to  the  story  of  a  chaplain's  work.] 


BUDGET  ELEVEN 

ON   SWEARING   AND   OTHER   THINGS 

Eight  Weeks  at  Alexandria  —  Inaction  not  Good  for  Anyone — 
"  Learn  to  Consume  your  Own  Smoke  "  —  Profanity  —  Billy  — 
Father  "  Micky  " — A  Conversation  on  Swearing  and  other 
Matters — ^I  Start  a  French  Class — Coptic  Churches  and  Priests — 
Masses  of  Flies — A  Terrible  Sandstorm — For  Home  Once  More 
— Patients  from  Kut — The  General's  Wife — I  am  Squashed — ■ 
An  uneventful  Trip. 

Alexandria,  May  24. 

We  have  been  waiting  here  over  eight  weeks — a  very 
monotonous,  temper-trying  time.  The  heat  is  now 
intense  and  we  are  longing  to  be  away.  Of  course, 
from  one  point  of  view  we  cannot  grumble  because 
we  have  not  been  needed  ;  it  means  that  there  are 
less  wounded  and  sick.  Also  we  know  that  in  view  of 
the  uncertainty  of  affairs  we  must  be  in  readiness. 
Still,  it  has  seemed  to  be  a  case  of  "  other  ships  may 
come  and  go,  but  we  abide  for  ever."  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  realise  that  "  They  also  serve  who  only  stand 
and  wait." 

The  inaction  has  not  been  good  for  us  either  collec- 
tively or  individually.  Oh  !  there  have  been  so  many 
buckets  of  oil  needed  for  our  troubled  waters.  The 
life  on  board  ship  has  sadly  deteriorated  under  the 
new  rigime.    The  less  I  say  about  it  the  better.    When 
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I  was  a  youngster  at  school  I  had  to  learn  a  poem 
describing  some  events  in  the  life  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots.  Each  stanza  began  with  the  phrase  "  The 
scene  was  changed "  :  that  is  the  only  thing  I  can 
remember  of  it,  but  the  fragment  is  most  applicable 
to  present-day  conditions.  No  one  could  imagine  that 
we  are  on  the  same  boat  :  the  old  happy,  family, 
Christian  spirit  has  completely  vanished,  and  the 
contrast  is  most  marked.  Of  course  we  have  felt  it 
the  more  in  that  we  had  an  exceptionally  good  party 
to  deal  with  earlier  on. 

I  have  allowed  the  Budget  to  lapse  for  more  than 
two  months,  for  like  the  Psalmist  I  could  say,  "  My 
heart  was  hot  within  me,"  but  I  had  not  his  self- 
control,  so  it  was  better  to  wait  awhile  until  some 
things  were  a  little  blurred  by  time.  Also  I  wanted 
to  practise  something  which  I  often  preached.  You 
will  best  understand  if  I  quote  a  passage  which  I  cut 
out  of  a  paper  some  time  ago  and  pasted  into  my 
home-made  calendar  : — 

"  Learn  to  consume  your  own  smoke.  The  air  is  darkened 
by  the  murmurings  and  whispering  of  men  and  women 
over  non-essentials,  over  trivial  vexations  and  discomforts 
that  are  inevitable  incidents  in  the  hurly-burly  and  strain 
of  everyday  life.  Things  cannot  always  go  your  way. 
Learn  to  accept  in  silence  life's  aggravations,  cultivate  the 
habit  of  taciturnity,  do  not  talk  about  your  troubles, 
consume  your  own  smoke  with  an  extra  draught  of  hard 
work,  so  that  those  about  you  may  not  be  annoyed  with 
the  dust  and  soot  of  your  complaining.  We  are  here  not 
to  get  all  we  can  out  of  hfe  for  ourselves,  but  to  try  and 
make  the  lives  of  others  happier." 

I  have  used  the  time  in  writing  more  fully  about  my 
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visit  to  Kamak.  One  thing  that  has  made  me  chafe 
more  than  ever  at  this  long  period  of  inaction  has  been 
the  fact  that  the  visit  was  of  such  short  duration.  We 
needed  a  month,  and  could  have  had  it  so  far  as  work 
has  been  concerned.  Wasn't  it  Mark  Twain  who  once 
said  visitors  to  Rome  were  of  two  classes — those  who 
spent  a  couple  of  years  there  and  those  who  could 
spare  only  a  fortnight  ?  Why  must  I  always  belong 
to  the  "  fortnight  "  class  when  I  visit  my  Romes  ? 
The  only  good  point  about  the  brief  leave  in  this  case 
was  that  it  saved  me  from  speedy  bankruptcy  ! 

You  may  have  found  the  long  account  somewhat 
wearisome :  however,  judge  it  leniently  with  the 
recognition  that  it  was  my  safety-valve. 

Now  for  such  news  as  I  have.  Three  of  the  sisters 
have  departed  to  take  up  work  on  shore — the  three 
who  have  been  on  board  the  longest.  Only  one  new- 
comer has  arrived  to  fill  up  the  gap,  so  the  "  Angels  " 
are  reduced  to  six.  I  am  not  surprised  that  "  Angels  " 
cannot  live  in  our  atmosphere  nowadays — it  is  more 
often  than  not  "  sulphurous  "  ! 

These  quiet  weeks  have  given  me  a  good  deal  of 
leisure  to  be  among  the  R.A.M.C.  Staff.  There  are 
many  new  orderlies,  so  there  has  been  more  ice  to  be 
broken.  Nearly  all  these  newcomers  are  Scotsmen, 
belonging  to  a  unit  from  an  Edinburgh  hospital.  Of 
course  they  are  all  (with  one  exception)  Presbyterians, 
and  when  they  come  to  Sunday  morning  "  church 
parade  "  find  our  Anglican  service  somewhat  puzzling. 

This  is  one  of  the  occasions  when  there  is  the  need 
for  simpler  and  more  varied  forms,  and  also  freedom  to 
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adapt  oneself  to  one's  congregation.  However,  it 
affords  a  chance  to  the  padre  to  make  things  very  plain 
and  simple.  1  fear  he  does  adapt  himself — without 
episcopal  permission  !  "  Hopelessly  lawless,"  you  will 
say.  Well,  I  think  it  is  his  role  in  hfe  to  refuse  to  be 
strangled  with  red  tape.  Anyhow,  nowadays  he  tries 
to  be  "  all  things  to  all  men  "—even  a  bit  of  a  Presby- 
terian to  Presbyterians.  The  main  thing  is  to  help 
these  boys. 

Our  awning  over  the  deck  has  been  down  for  some 
repairs,  so  for  a  couple  of  Sundays  we  have  been 
obhged  to  hold  service  in  the  men's  dining-room,  and 
the  heat  has  been  sweltering. 

There  is  some  downright  good  stuff  among  these 
fellows.  I  am  very  glad  to  find  quite  a  percentage 
of  these  Jocks  total  abstainers.  They  can  claim 
more  education  than  most  of  our  English  orderlies. 
The  quartermaster-sergeant  has  become  a  real  friend. 
He  is  a  man  of  a  devout  mind  and  has  a  thoroughly 
good  influence.  I  feel  I  can  discuss  with  him  any  of 
the  pressing  problems  connected  with  the  men.  He 
owes  much  to  a  Scottish  lady  who  holds  a  bible-class 
for  men  in  Edinburgh.  Miss  Annie  Small,  of  the 
Women's  Missionary  College,  also  claims  him  as  one 
of  her  "  boys  "  (he  is  over  forty  !)  and  corresponds 
with  him.  It  has  been  quite  a  little  link  when  I  could 
relate  to  him  the  circumstances  under  which  I  met 
the  lady  in  question  and  when  she  sent  me  a  message 
through  him. 

My  friend  "  Andrew "    brought    me    a    letter   the 
other  day  to  read.     I  think  in  one  of  his  own  epistles 
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he  must  have  referred  to  one  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  we  have  now  to  contend  on  board  ship — I  mean 
profanity.  He  knows  how  I  have  been  "  up  against  " 
this  sin,  and  he  wished  evidently  that  I  should  see  the 
reply.  The  letter  among  other  things  explained  how 
a  Scotch  chaplain,  whom  I  had  met  in  pre-war  days 
at  the  Student  Conferences,  stopped  this  habit  in  his 
own  mess  by  using  one  day  when  asking  for  the  butter 
some  of  the  language  he  had  heard.  There  was  a 
dead  silence.  "Oh,"  he  said,  "I  didn't  think  you 
would  understand  if  I  didn't  speak  in  that  fashion." 
There  was  no  more  swearing ! 

Our  officers'  mess  nowadays  deserves  some  such 
treatment,  but  I  am  not  equal  to  the  task.  I  have 
not  the  nerve  to  play  the  part,  even  if  I  thought  it 
advisable.  I  must  keep  making  my  protest  in  another 
fashion. 

The  staff  sergeant  is  keen  on  music,  the  new  dispenser 
also  recites,  so  we  have  worked  up  a  little  concert  party, 
drawn  from  the  R.A.M.C.  Staff  and  the  ship's  crew, 
and  have  ventured  to  go  over  to  a  neighbouring 
hospital  ship  and  give  an  evening's  entertainment — 
a  "  variety  show " — choruses,  songs,  recitations, 
dancing,  and  cornet  solos  !  The  Matron  needed  a 
lot  of  persuasion,  but  at  last  she  yielded. 

"  I  feel  it  is  such  cheek  for  me  to  go  to  sing  to  all 
those  sisters  and  doctors  when  they  probably  can  do 
it  much  better  themselves — and  to  be  the  only  woman 
too  on  the  programme  :  it's  just  like  belonging  to  a 
pierrot  troupe." 

"  Well,  I've  been  classified  in  many  ways,  but  this 
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is  the  first  time  I  have  been  called  a  pierrot.  Don't 
be  spiteful,  but  come  along.  If  that  crowd  can  sing, 
anyhow  they  haven't  enough  pluck  to  do  so — and 
they  all  say  they  are  dying  to  hear  you.  It's  no  good 
saying  you  are  bashful,  I  know  better.  We  can't  do 
without  you.  We  want  your  items  to  give  tone  to 
the  whole  affair.  Besides,  you  know  you  will  be 
encored." 

And  she  was  ! 

"  Billy,"  another  of  the  boys,  a  corporal,  bears  an 
Irish  name,  is  a  Scotsman  by  birth,  and  an  English 
Churchman  by  conviction — the  one  communicant  out 
of  the  new  batch. 

He  is  a  bit  of  a  young  dog,  but  a  good-natured  dog, 
full  of  life  and  none  the  worse  for  it.  We  have  a  good 
many  talks  together  :  he  manages  to  find  me  out  in 
the  "  library  store,"  down  in  the  hold,  and  there  we 
gossip — grave  and  gay.  Here  again  is  a  lad  moulded 
by  the  influence  of  one  personality,  a  young  curate 
friend.  Oh  !  that  we  all  realised  the  power  of  our 
personality  !  We  also  come  into  contact  over  music. 
He  has  a  delightfully  sweet  tenor — weak  but  true, — 
so  I  am  helping  him  to  increase  his  repertoire.  He 
always  sings  well  in  tune,  which  is  more  than  many 
do,  and  consequently  it  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  him 
warble. 

"  With  his  name  he  ought  to  belong  to  me." 

"  Now,  Father  '  Micky,'  if  you  try  to  steal  my 
flock,  I  shall  be  after  you.     He  is  the  one  exception  to 

your  rule.    If  you  like  I  will  give  you ,"  and  I  ran 

over  half  a  dozen  names  of  those  who  never  turn  up 
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at  our  services.     "  If  you  can  convert  them,  I  shall 
rejoice,  but  paws  off  my  one  little  Scotch  lamb." 

The  R.C.  padre  and  I  are  very  good  friends.  He  is 
a  merry  soul,  with  a  most  amiable  spirit.  We  have 
tacitly  agreed  not  to  discuss  our  religious  differences. 
We  find  quite  sufficient  to  do  to  uphold  the  spiritual 
in  our  little  world  on  board  without  stirring  up  con- 
troversy. I  wish  I  had  his  placid  temperament.  Some- 
times when  I  fume  about  the  state  of  affairs  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  he  takes  me  to  task  : — 

"  You  look  at  things  too  seriously.     X has  no 

spiritual  understanding,  and  you  cannot  expect  him 
to  measure  things  by  your  standard." 

"  No,  perhaps  not,  but  surely  any  man  of  decency 
would  behave  differently.  It  is  hateful  from  that 
point  of  view,  let  alone  the  religious  side  of  the  matter." 
t.T,  "  Well,  he  has  no  self-control.  You  must  remember 
that  even  the  majority  of  Christians  are  Christian  in 
name  only,  sad  thing  as  it  is  to  say." 

"  Yes,  alas  !  And  there  is  no  place  in  the  world 
where  you  see  that  more  plainly  than  on  board  ship. 
If  only  men  realised  the  power  of  influence  they  would 
be  different.  Do  you  know  I  have  some  men  here  on 
board  who  keep  away  from  service  on  a  Sunday 
morning  simply  because  of  one  other  man  ?  Only  the 
other  day  one  of  the  ship's  officers  came  to  me  and 
said,  '  One  of  the  men  who  was  at  your  Communion 
service  was  swearing  like  a  trooper  on  deck  five  minutes 
afterwards.  I  don't  think  much  of  that.  If  that's 
Christianity  I  shall  stop  away.'  It's  jolly  hard  to 
show  them  that  is  not  Christianity.    They  look  mainly 
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at  a  man's  life.  I  have  had  a  word  with  the  offender, 
and  I  don't  think  he  will  present  himself  again  at 
present." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  I  know  whom  you  mean.  I  have  a 
similar  case.  It  makes  one  sad  to  see  fellows  going 
on  like  this,  and  it  is  awfully  disheartening  at  times." 

"  Yes,  it  is,  but  what  are  we  to  do  ?  You  cannot 
make  a  man  religious  in  a  mechanical  way.  There 
must  be  the  Spirit  of  God  working  in  a  man's  heart  if 
he  is  to  change.  How  true  it  is  to  say  even  in  this 
connection,  '  No  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  but 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.'  " 

In  addition  to  purely  pastoral  work  among  the  men 
I  have  turned  my  hand  to  educational  matters.  I 
have  a  French  class  twice  a  week,  with  eleven  regular 
members  who  are  progressing  well.  We  follow  a  sort 
of  home-made  Berlitz  method — simple  conversation 
and  then  a  little  grammar  studied  inductively.  Some 
of  the  fellows  are  quite  keen  and  put  in  a  lot  of  time 
at  it.  I  had  a  bit  of  a  surprise  one  morning  when  going 
into  the  hold  to  my  library  store  to  hear  a  voice  say 
out  of  the  darkness  : — 

"  Bon  jour.  Monsieur.    Comment  allez-vous  ?  " 

It  took  me  a  second  or  two  to  realise  it  was  a  steward 
practising  on  me  what  I  had  taught  him  the  previous 
night.  Luckily  I  pulled  myself  together  sufficiently 
to  respond  with  becoming  gravity  : — 

"  Je  vais  tres  bien,  merci,  Monsieur.  Depuis  quand 
apprenez-vous  frangais  ?  " 

I  put  the  learners  to  the  test  in  another  way.  Two 
or  three  of  us  go  on  shore  together,  and  after  a  round 
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of  sight-seeing  end  up  at  a  tea-shop.    (I  have  found  a 
purely  French  one  off  the  main  street.) 

"  Now  you  go  and  order  tea  for  us  and  I  will  pay.  I 
should  like  some  cakes  and  you  can  get  what  else  you  like. ' ' 

And  I  sit  down  at  a  small  table  and  watch  pro- 
ceedings. I  know  the  men  at  the  counter  speak  French 
only,  so  my  guests  have  to  screw  up  their  courage  to 
ask  in  a  foreign  tongue. 

The  plan  works.  It  is  the  best  way.  I  should  speak 
Chinese  quickly  under  the  same  conditions  ! 

Then  there  has  been  a  talk  one  evening  in  the  men's 
mess  on  "  Alexandria,  past  and  present,"  followed  by 
a  peripatetic  lecture  in  the  city.  I  think  the  fellows 
have  enjoyed  the  freedom,  and  certainly  we  have  got 
to  know  one  another  better  through  the  outings.  We 
have  studied  all  the  lions  of  the  place.  There  is  quite 
a  good  collection  of  antiquities  in  the  museum,  which 
illustrates  the  history  of  the  city  very  well. 

I  cannot  remember  whether  in  previous  letters  I 
have  ever  told  you  about  the  mummified  crocodiles. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  used  to  worship  their  gods 
under  various  animal  forms,  and  at  several  places  on 
the  Nile,  notably  Komombo,  the  crocodile  was  chosen 
as  the  sacred  beast.  Well,  here  in  Alexandria  is  the 
mummy  of  one,  with  a  funeral  bier  on  which  the  priests 
used  to  carry  the  body  in  procession. 

One  day  we  explored  two  Coptic  churches.  One,  the 
Orthodox  Coptic,  was  very  interesting.  The  man  in 
charge  showed  us  all  over — because  I  was  "  in  Orders." 
He  fetched  the  Communion  vessels  for  our  edification, 
and   then   displayed   the   priest's   vestments — yellow 
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satin  brocade  with  a  most  curious  mitre- shaped  cap, 
all  embroidered,  with  a  long  piece  of  linen  at  the  back, 
which  fell  down  to  his  heels.  Afterwards  a  young 
Coptic  priest  came  in  and  said  to  me  in  broken  English, 
"  You  a  priest  ?  You  come  and  see  the  Archbishop," 
and  I  was  taken  off  into  a  vestry-like  place  at  the  side, 
where  there  sat  a  patriarchal  man,  who  could  say  only 
a  very  few  EngUsh  words.  "  English — very  good  " 
seemed  to  exhaust  his  vocabulary.  However,  he  smiled 
and  stood  up  and  said  a  long  speech  in  Arabic,  which 
the  priest  told  me  afterwards  was  a  blessing,  and  I 
bowed  and  withdrew.  It  was  quite  a  charming  experi- 
ence— the  old  man's  kindness  was  so  spontaneous. 

Unfortunately  there  has  been  some  illness  among 
the  Staff — paratyphoid  fever.  Two  fellows  have  been 
removed  to  a  hospital  on  shore,  and  have  been 
dangerously  ill.  The  outbreak  is  not  surprising,  for  our 
position  is  not  an  enviable  one.  There  is  practically 
no  tide  in  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  harbour 
water  is  stagnant,  so  we  float  in  a  veritable  cesspool. 
Now  that  the  hot  weather  has  come  it  is  dangerous. 
Added  to  that  there  are  flies  by  the  thousand. 

Just  lately  the  Naval  Transport  Authorities  placed 
a  horse-boat  on  either  side  of  us,  and  when  the  manure 
was  being  dumped  overboard  we  were  tormented  by 
myriads  of  pests — the  ceiling  of  our  Dining  Saloon 
was  black  all  over  ;  flies  hung  in  lumps  as  big  as  a 
man's  doubled  fist,  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  more 
often  than  not  they  fell  on  to,  and  into,  the  food  ! 
One  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  was  upon  us  !  We  tried 
to  make  cabins  pest-proof  by  rigging  up  some  mosquito 
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netting  over  portholes,  but  failed — mainly  because  you 
can't  drive  drawing-pins  into  iron  !  Raiding  parties 
were  formed  and  the  whole  place  rang  with  the  cry 
"  Swat  that  fly  !  " 

We  had  a  bad  experience  in  another  form  about  a 
month  ago  through  a  sand-storm  which  lasted  in 
varying  degree  about  three  days. 

It  began  one  morning  ;  the  sun  was  shining  brightly, 
but  it  soon  looked  as  though  a  thick,  yellow,  London 
fog  were  coming  on.  Very  quickly  the  light  was  com- 
pletely blotted  out  ;  we  could  not  see  even  the  ships 
which  were  lying  quite  close  alongside  us,  and  although 
we  were  a  mile  from  the  shore  the  sand  penetrated 
everywhere.  In  spite  of  port-hole  and  cabin  door  being 
tightly  closed  I  could  write  my  name  in  sand  on  the 
coverlet  of  my  bunk.  Sand  peppered  the  food  ;  it 
made  one's  eyes  smart  and  filled  one's  lungs.  The 
end  came  at  last  with  a  cyclone  of  wind  and  some 
big  drops  of  rain  which  left  our  decks  looking  as  though 
they  had  been  bespattered  with  mud,  splashes  as  large 
as  a  penny.  I  heard  later  from  men  who  were  on  the 
desert  at  the  time  what  a  dreadful  experience  they  had, 
and  how  many  of  their  horses  died.  The  papers  reported 
that  it  was  the  worst  storm  Egypt  had  known  for  over 
ten  years. 

One  day  K and  I  went  to  lunch  with  a  doctor 

friend  who  is  quartered  in  one  of  the  camps  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.  Some  of  the  captured  Senussi 
are  kept  prisoners  there.  We  saw  several,  all  oldish 
men,  of  fine  build,  wrapt  in  their  creamy  white  burnous, 
most  Eastern  in  appearance. 
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Another  time  I  met  a  procession  of  camels  laden 
with  spoil  from  the  same  campaign,  making  its  way 
through  the  streets  to  the  great  camp  at  Sidi  Bishr. 
There  were  at  least  three  hundred  of  the  ungainly 
beasts  led  by  Arab  drivers.  Two  caused  a  good  deal 
of  excitement  by  calmly  lying  down  in  the  main 
thoroughfare,  squealing  and  refusing  to  move  until 
they  were  unloaded.  It  was  no  use  our  Tommies 
trying  to  do  anything  ;  they  whipped  and  prodded 
and  tugged,  but  no,  their  majesties  would  hold  up  all 
the  traffic  and  have  their  own  way.  If  there  is  not  a 
saying  "  as  stubborn  as  a  camel  "  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  there  ought  to  be. 

The  End  of  May 

We  are  on  our  way  to  England  once  more.  We  have 
a  load  of  wounded,  mainly  from  Mesopotamia  and 
Salonika.  The  Mesopotamian  party  have  been  in 
the  relief  expedition  to  Kut.  They  give  a  terrible 
account  of  their  privations  and  sufferings  through 
floods  and  heat  and  lack  of  medical  equipment.  We 
are  also  carrying  thirty-seven  officers — a  regular  crowd 
for  us,  for  we  are  supposed  to  take  only  eleven.  In 
addition  there  is  a  further  complication  in  that  we 
have  five  ladies.  Four  of  them  are  patients — a  general's 
wife  and  three  sisters,  who  have  all  been  down  with 
enteric  ;  the  fifth  is  a  passenger,  a  matron,  who  is  to 
be  transhipped  at  Malta.  We  are  much  too  thick 
on  the  ground.  We  have  not  the  proper  accommo- 
dation for  all  these  people,  and  it  is  bad  both  for  them 
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and  for  us.  It  is  all  the  worse  too  because  we  are  just 
in  the  hottest  time  of  the  year. 

Among  the  men  there  are  not  any  outstanding  cases. 
Although  three  may  be  put  in  the  list  of  the  "  dan- 
gerously ill,"  we  hope  there  is  no  pressing  danger. 
We  have  on  board  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  "  Tara," 
who  was  rescued  from  the  Senussi  by  the  Duke  of 
Westminster's  armoured  cars.  He  was  nearly  starved 
to  death,  but  is  putting  on  weight  again  now  that  he 
is  on  full  diet.  He  hails  from  Wales  and  is  a  Calvinistic 
Methodist — tells  me  most  of  the  crew  were  Welsh  and 
that  they  kept  up  their  spirits  by  singing  some  of  the 
old  Welsh  songs  and  hymns. 

We  are  also  carrying  the  usual  complement  of  mental 
cases — ^which  reminds  me  that  we  have  a  new  sergeant 
in  charge  of  these  men.  He  is  a  very  comical  bird  and 
is  a  source  of  much  fun  on  board — quite  the  right  man 
for  his  work.  I  find  him  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
party  of  entertainers.  He  writes  original  sketches,  and 
at  the  concert  the  other  night  caused  a  great  deal  of 
amusement  with  his  recitation,  "  Peace  in  1980." 
He  described  a  grandfather  retailing  to  his  grandson 
(who  was  supposed  to  be  serving  in  the  Army  at  the  time 
of  the  declaration  of  peace)  how  the  war  had  been 
carried  on  in  his  day,  i.e.,  in  1914 — 1916,  The  whole 
was  an  exceedingly  clever  skit  on  present-day  arrange- 
ments. Everybody  and  everything  came  under  review 
— O.C.'s  and  sergeant-majors,  matrons  and  sisters, 
rations  and  ship-cooks,  hospital  ships  and  conscrip- 
tion. Even  padres  were  shown  to  have  improved  by 
1980  ! 
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Work  is  pretty  difficult  on  board  this  voyage.  It  is 
wonderful  how  the  loads  of  men  seem  to  vary.  You 
can  feel  it  as  it  were  in  the  air.  The  prevaiHng  attitude 
is  indifference,  not  open  antagonism.  The  men  this 
time  simply  do  not  seem  to  be  interested  in  spiritual 
things.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  betting  and  gambling 
going  on,  and  I  believe  that  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  deadening  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  sense. 

Gambhng  is  one  of  the  curses  of  the  Army  at  the 
present  time,  but  that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the 
evil  has  long  been  a  canker  at  the  heart  of  civilian  life. 
Every  class  is  infected  with  the  fever,  and  every  game 
is  spoiled  by  it.  Here  there  are  sweepstakes  on  the 
daily  run  of  the  boat,  and  much  money  is  lost  over 
playing  cards.  With  one  set  it  is  a  case  of  "  Auction 
Bridge,"  with  another  it  is  "  House."  Discussing  the 
matter  over  the  Mess  table  the  other  day  one  gentleman 
told  me  it  was  all  right  for  him  and  others  in  a  hke 
position  to  gamble  because  they  could  afford  it,  but  for 
Tommy  it  was  wrong  because  he  could  not.  Well,  I 
have  not  lectured  for  years  on  logic  for  nothing,  and 
the  fallacy  of  that  argument  did  not  need  much  showing 
up.  You  cannot  differentiate,  for  the  principle  is  the 
same  in  both  cases.  I  said  frankly,  "  What  is  sauce  for 
the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander,"  and  I  couldn't  see 
why  Tommy  should  render  himself  liable  to  punishment 
while  others  played  without  let  or  hindrance.  I  am 
glad  to  say  the  O.C,  who  had  been  listening  to  the 
conversation,  backed  me  by  saying,  "  Yes,  Padre, 
although  I  play  myself  sometimes,  I  agree  that  is  quite 
right." 
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I  wish  I  had  by  me  Ruskin's  comment  on  this  topic. 
It  is  in  his  address  to  young  soldiers  and  is  very 
pointed. 

Later 

We  have  called  in  at  Valetta  to  put  the  matron  on 
board  the  "  Karapara."  To  stop  at  Malta  nowadays 
is  a  process  of  time,  for  naval  regulations  are  strict. 
The  enemy  has  kindly  sown  mines  all  about  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour,  and  ever  since  the  .  .  .  was 
blown  up  elaborate  precautions  have  been  taken. 
You  may  approach  the  harbour  only  in  a  particular 
way  and  between  certain  hours.  We  wasted  about 
six  hours  over  the  business,  and  were  not  sorry  to 
be  right  out  at  sea  again.  We  felt  there  was  less 
danger  there. 

Sunday  was  a  full  day.  Though  I  have  not  met 
with  much  encouragement  so  far  while  visiting  in  the 
wards,  the  morning  and  evening  services  were  very 
well  attended.  The  gathering  at  night  was  a  very 
informal  affair.  I  discussed  the  question  "  What  is 
a  Christian  ?  "  ultimately  working  round  to  St.  Paul's 
statement,  "  //  any  man  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
he  is  none  of  His."  Somehow  or  other  it  seemed  easier 
"  to  get  home  "  with  the  men  sitting  there  on  the 
poop  deck  than  it  did  in  the  morning  at  the  so-called 
Church  Parade. 

There  is  only  one  ward  full  of  cot  cases  this  time, 
so  my  visiting  work  is  somewhat  lighter  than  usual. 
I  am  thankful  it  is,  for  I  am  feeling  strangely  tired 
and  strained.    I  think  it  is  the  change  of  rdgimc  that 
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has  got  on  my  nerves  a  bit.     Possibly  also  the  heat 
has  something  to  do  with  it. 

I  was  called  up  the  other  night  to  one  case.  The 
man  had  had  a  relapse,  and  it  seemed  that  his  end 
might  come  suddenly.  I  spent  some  hours  off  and  on 
watching  with  the  Sister-in-charge,but  the  crisis  passed 
and  now  he  seems  to  be  gaining  strength.  He  may 
journey  home  quite  safely. 

Five  Days  Later 

We  are  still  being  blessed  with  good  weather  and 
calm  sailing.  The  voyage  has  been  quite  uneventful 
so  far.  We  have  had  a  couple  of  concerts  for  the  men, 
and  a  "  musical  evening  "  in  the  Lounge  for  the  ladies 
and  officers.  The  general's  wife  is  very  fond  of  music 
and  never  seems  to  have  had  enough,  so  she  is  always 
trying  to  persuade  people  to  sing  or  play.  One  young 
officer  has  a  good  baritone  voice  and  sings  well.  A 
little  fresh  talent  is  very  welcome.  Some  of  us  are 
rather  tired  of  being  "  artistes  "  with  such  unfailing 
regularity.  Blase  is  the  only  word  to  describe  our 
attitude  to  each  other's  repertoires  nowadays  ;  but 
there  is  a  corrective  sometimes,  as  for  instance — 

"  Oh,  Matron,  don't  sing  that  song.  You  always 
choose  that  one.    Why  not  try  something  new  ?  " 

"  Padre,  how  dare  you  say  a  word  !  You  preached 
an  old  sermon  in  the  ward  on  Sunday,  and  I  sat  and 
listened  meekly  and  never  made  any  protest  !  " 

Squashed  again  ! 

We  had  another  magnificent  view  of  Gibraltar  when 
passing,  for  we  drew  right  in  under  the  Rock  during 
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the  afternoon — stayed  nearly  two  hours  altogether. 
The  townsfolk  were  indulging  in  a  siesta,  for  no  sign 
of  life  was  to  be  seen.  I  tried  to  tell  the  fellows  on 
deck  something  of  the  history  of  the  place,  and  to 
make  plain  to  them  its  strategic  importance.  Some 
were  interested,  but  others  seemed  to  have  no  imagina- 
tion and  were  unable  to  conjure  up  the  past  or  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  present,  to  say  nothing  of  a  vision  of 
the  future.  It  is  all  the  effect  I  suppose  of  a  cramping 
environment  and  a  lack  of  education  in  earlier  days. 

Nearing  Home — Later 

The  Bay  has  been  kind,  and  there  has  been  no 
interruption  to  the  regular  working  of  the  ship.  It 
has  been  an  uneventful  time,  and  no  history  has  been 
made.  "  Walking  cases  "  are  all  on  deck,  looking  out 
for  the  first  peep  of  "  Blighty,"  and  there  is  a  feeling 
of  subdued  excitement  at  the  thought  of  being  in  the 
Old  Country  again. 

It  is  great  to  have  had  another  safe  passage,  free 
from  mine  and  tempest,  fire  and  foe.     Deo  graiias. 
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In  THE  Mediterranean 

There  was  no  opportunity  to  let  you  know  our 
destination  before  sailing.  We  ourselves  had  very 
short  notice,  and  now  we  are  on  the  way  to  Salonika. 
As  we  are  not  to  call  at  any  intermediate  port  I  am 
afraid  it  will  be  some  considerable  time  before  you 
know  my  whereabouts. 

We  have  quite  a  new  type  of  "  cargo  " — an  English 
hospital  unit  which  is  to  serve  with  the  Serbian  Army. 
The  doctors  are  mostly  drawn  from  the  Birmingham 
district  and  they  appear  to  be  an  exceptionally  nice 
lot.  The  Colonel  commanding  is  a  Regular  and  has 
had  a  hospital  in  France  ;  his  Adjutant,  also  a  Regular, 
was  taken  prisoner  in  the  retreat  from  Mons  and  has 
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had  ten  months'  experience  of  German  treatment. 
It  was  quite  illegal  to  imprison  him — a  doctor — but 
then  it  was  what  you  would  expect  from  Huns. 
Apart  from  these  all  the  other  medicals  are  newly 
commissioned. 

The  orderlies  number  about  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
They  seem  to  fill  our  boat,  for  they  are  all  active — no 
cot  cases  among  them  !  They  are  parading  or  drilling 
several  times  a  day,  so  are  much  in  evidence  on  the 
decks.  I  generally  wake  up  now  in  the  morning  through 
"  physical  jerks  "  beginning  over  my  head. 

Attached  to  this  hospital  are  three  padres,  one 
Church  of  England,  a  clever  man  who  plays  the 
part  of  a  Don  in  Cambridge  in  normal  times  ;  another 
a  Baptist,  a  minister  from  the  north  of  London  ;  the 
third,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  a  Capuchin,  who  so 
far  has  been  conspicuous  mainly  by  his  absence  from 
deck  and  saloon  in  consequence  of  indisposition  caused 
by  inoculation  and  rnal  de  mer.  Father  "  Micky  "  is 
doing  duty  for  him  in  the  meantime.  I  seem  to  be  at 
the  head  of  quite  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  for 
I  am  senior  of  this  clerical  party. 

This  is  the  first  time  we  have  travelled  with  a  crowd 
of  English  people  who  are  not  patients.  Thus  the 
conditions  of  work  differ  from  those  formerly  pre- 
vailing. I  have  warned  the  three  padres  that  they 
will  never  have  such  a  free  time  again  with  their  men 
and  if  they  are  wise  they  will  make  the  most  of  it. 

We  have  a  little  ward  set  apart  for  use  as  a  Church 
Room.  The  Anglican  uses  it  for  Holy  Communion 
in  the  morning  and  the  Baptist  holds  a  prayer  meeting 
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there  in  the  evening.  I  have  my  work  cut  out  to  hold 
the  balance  between  the  two,  for  they  are  like  oil  and 
water — they  will  not  mix.  Both  are  exceedingly 
earnest,  nice  men,  and  both  desire  to  help  the  men 
as  much  as  possible,  but — a  difficulty  arises.  My 
worthy  confrere  holds  very  decided  views  on  the  subject 
of  "  apostolic  succession  "  and  does  not  see  his  way 
clear  to  joining  hands  with  non-episcopally  ordained 
men. 

I  feel  we  present  a  ludicrous  spectacle.  We  talk  of 
Christian  unity,  but  the  Romans  view  us  Church  of 
England  folk  as  heretics  and  our  ministrations  as 
invalid  ;  my  brother  presbyter  looks  at  the  Baptist 
in  much  the  same  way,  though  he  would  not  express 
himself  so  crudely,  and  so  we  all  stand  apart.  I  have 
tried  to  bridge  the  gulf  in  this  way.  I  have  set  the 
"  Church  ward  "  at  the  disposal  of  both  parties  equally, 
and  when  arranging  the  Sunday  services  have  planned 
the  three  separate  parades  in  the  morning  and  then  ex- 
pressed my  wish  to  hold  a  joint  mission  service  at  night. 
But  this  proposal  at  once  caused  bristles  to  be  ruffled. 

"  Oh  !   I  couldn't  accept  the  responsibihty  of  that." 

"  Well,  the  responsibility  is  mine,  not  yours,  and 
I  will  gladly  bear  it.  I  feel  it  is  worth  while.  We 
must  offer  a  united  front  to  our  little  world  on  board. 
The  Romans  of  course  stand  out.  I  never  ask  or 
expect  them  to  do  otherwise.  We  other  three,  however, 
hold  the  Reformed  faith,  and  I  think  we  can  show  a 
truer  catholicity  than  the  Roman  type.  I  hope  you 
will  join  in  with  us." 

But  he  did  not,  and  in  the  end  two  of  us  took  the 
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service  in  the  men's  dining-room.  The  Baptist  padre 
gave  the  address  and  I  said  the  prayers. 

The  Colonel,  who  is  a  Churchman  and  had  attended 
the  morning  service  with  all  his  officers,  came  again 
at  night  and  read  the  lesson  for  us.  Afterwards  as 
we  were  strolling  on  deck  together  he  said  : — 

"I'm  very  glad  you  had  a  united  service.  That  is 
what  it  ought  to  be.  While  we  are  out  here  on  this 
business  we  have  no  time  to  think  about  differences. 
Why,  when  I  was  in  France  I  used  to  hold  services  for 
my  men  and  preach  too  when  no  parson  turned  up, 
and  I  shall  do  so  again  if  I  find  myself  in  a  like  fix." 

"I'm  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  sir.  Your 
men  will  pay  more  attention  to  one  of  your  sermons 
than  to  any  parson's.  It  is  great  for  them  to  find  their 
O.C.  is  keen  on  the  religious  question." 

"  Well,  it  doesn't  do  for  a  man  to  let  go  all  that  he 
has  believed  and  been  taught  just  because  he  finds 
himself  living  under  new  and  trying  conditions.  I 
have  seen  too  many  fellows  run  wild  not  to  know  the 
danger.  It  has  been  their  ruin  over  and  over  again. 
I  was  very  glad  all  my  officers  turned  up  at  parade 
this  morning.  I  hope  they  will  keep  that  up.  I  have 
thought  over  what  you  said  when  you  asked  me  to 
read  this  morning.  I  shall  continue  to  do  that  for  the 
sake  of  example  and  influence." 

I  tell  you  this  to  show  you  that  all  soldiers  are  not 
careless  about  religion.  I  wish  we  had  such  a  Com- 
mandant. 

Since  we  got  into  the  blue  Mediterranean  we  have 
had  beautiful  weather,  quite  hot  and  sunny,  and  a 
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calm  sea,  so  we  have  been  able  to  enjoy  the  voyage 
thoroughly.  The  only  discomfort  is  that  we  are 
crowded  out  on  the  promenade  deck  and  in  the  dining 
saloon. 

Work  among  the  men  has  developed.  There  is  a 
small  bible-class  in  being,  the  evening  prayer  meeting 
grows  daily,  and  the  two  Padres  have  instituted  the 
custom  of  going  into  two  of  the  large  wards  while 
the  men  are  undressing  and  saying  "  bedtime  "  prayers 
for  them. 

You  can  imagine  that  with  forty  officers  on  board 
plus  our  own  Staff,  plus  the  Matron  and  Sisters,  there 
has  been  plenty  of  social  intercourse.  We  have  several 
good  musicians  on  board,  and  they  have  been  a  great 
help  with  concerts.  The  Colonel,  with  one  of  his 
colleagues,  is  practising  quartets  with  two  of  the 
sisters,  and  then  there  are  two  young  officers  (newly 
qualified  medicals  who  are  known  as  "The  Children") 
who  add  much  variety  to  our  programmes,  the  one 
rising  to  the  "  Two  Grenadiers,"  etc.,  and  the  other 
descending  to  the  most  outrageous  comics. 

Later 

To-night  we  have  steamed  under  the  lee  of  Cape 
Matapan  and  are  now  passing  between  some  of  the 
many  islands  of  the  south-western  iEgean.  We  should 
be  off  Eubcea  early  to-morrow  morning  ;  we  are  sailing 
along  a  new  route  to  me. 

It  is  very  much  cooler,  in  fact  almost  chilly.  The  last 
few  days  have  been  quite  hot — heavenly  when  one  has 
nothing  much  to  do, — but  now  we  seem  to  be  catching 
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a  keen  wind  from  off  these  rocky  shores.  We  had  a  con- 
cert on  deck  earlier  in  the  evening,  and  in  spite  of  canvas 
screen  many  people  sat  huddled  up  in  overcoats. 

During  the  day  there  have  been  sports  for  the  men — 
much  amusement  and  change  for  them.  The  prizes 
were  distributed  by  the  Matron  at  the  concert,  while 
the   Colonel  made   a  happy  little  speech  beginning, 

"  The th  General  Hospital  is  fortunate  in  having 

its  first  Annual  Sports  graced  by  the  presence  of  fair 
women." 

I  am  having  some  very  interesting  conversations 
with  the  two  chaplains  on  board,  and  I  am  thankful 
they  are  talking  out  their  differences.  Both  are  excel- 
lent fellows  and  a  working  basis  must  be  found.  They 
themselves  feel  the  importance  of  it,  yet,  oh  dear,  pure 
ecclesiasticism  is  an  awful  stumbling-block.  I  beUeve 
the  pressure  of  surroundings  and  the  new  circumstances 
of  to-day  will  cause  the  C.  of  E.  man  to  modify  some 
of  his  ideas.  We  are  coming  nearer  together  over  the 
prayer  meeting,  and  I  have  got  it  settled  that  the  three 
of  us  shall  take  part  in  next  Sunday's  evening  service. 

I  don't  think  I  have  told  you  that  there  have  been 
more  changes  in  our  Staff.     Three  of  the  doctors  left 

the  ship  when  we  were  in  England,  K ,  the  man 

with  whom  I  went  to  Karnak,  amongst  them.  I  am 
very  sorry,  for  he  was  the  only  one  who  was  likely  to 
be  a  friend. 

Gulf  of  Salonika 

We  arrived  last  night  in  the  dark  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  French  guns  firing  in  the  mountains.    It  looked 
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like  lightning  in  the  distance,  and  of  course  there  was 
the  rumble  going  on  all  along.  We  hear  this  morning 
that  they  were  warding  off  a  Zeppelin  attack. 

Salonika  is  wonderfully  picturesque  from  the  sea, 
lying  on  the  mountain  side  and  sloping  down  to  the 
water.  From  the  ship  we  have  a  bird's-eye  view  and 
can  trace  the  old  mediaeval  city  walls  running  all  round, 
with  the  Citadel  at  the  highest  part  and  the  famous 
White  Tower  on  the  sea  front  at  our  right  hand. 

We  are  about  a  mile  from  the  shore  and  all  round 
us  are  French  men-of-war,  English  cruisers,  and 
transports.  At  night  on  board  we  are  like  you  in 
England — we  are  ordered  to  blot  out  all  our  lights  on 
account  of  air  raids. 

At  present  no  one  seems  to  know  anything  about 
us — or  care  either.  No  notice  whatever  has  been  taken 
of  our  coming  in.  I  suppose  the  Captain  will  go  on 
shore  and  report,  and  until  then  we  must  patiently 
wait. 

It  is  piping  hot,  quite  like  Gallipoli  days.  There  is 
a  dampness  in  the  air  which  makes  it  very  oppressive. 
Sweat  simply  streams  down  all  the  time.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  bestir  yourself  to  bring  that  about.  If 
you  sit  still,  your  drill  suit  is  soon  pretty  moist.  We 
shall  all  be  transparent  if  we  stay  here  long. 

Eight  Days  Later 

We  are  still  waiting  and  the  hospital  unit  is  still 
aboard.  The  French  military  authorities  do  not  seem 
quite  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  men,  and  there 
are   unsolved   difficulties   at   present   concerning   the 
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site  of  the  hospital,  the  procuring  of  tents,  the  supply 
of  rations,  etc.  In  the  meantime  it  is  a  bit  of  a  task 
to  keep  all  these  orderlies  well.  We  are  very  crowded 
on  the  boat  ;  it  is  excessively  hot,  so  hot  that  they 
cannot  drill  after  8  a.m.  ;  the  quarters  below  deck 
are  almost  unbearable,  and  sleep  is  broken  at  the  best 
and  is  often  sought  in  vain  altogether  under  such 
circumstances.  The  men  are  not  allowed  on  shore  at 
all — only  the  officers  attached  regularly  to  the  ship — 
and  this  restriction  proves  exceedingly  tantalising,, 
especially  as  they  are  longing  to  have  a  stretch  on 
terra  firma  after  their  voyage,  and  the  land  is  in  full 
sight. 

I  have  given  out  bales  of  literature  ;  in  fact  I  have 
somewhat  depleted  my  stock  for  patients,  but  these 
fellows  must  have  something  to  fill  up  this  tedious 
waiting  time. 

Padres'  work  is  still  going  on  actively  among  them. 
We  have  had  some  short  services  on  the  poop  deck 
during  the  week,  and  on  Sunday,  of  course,  we  had  the 
usual  Communion  service  and  Mass,  followed  by  three 
church  parades.  Then  in  the  afternoon  there  was  a 
short  fellowship  meeting  for  the  Nonconformists,  and 
in  the  evening  a  mass  service  on  deck.  I  could  not 
help  reading  for  the  lesson  a  bit  of  i  Thessalonians, 
and  telling  the  men  about  the  writer,  and  pointing  out 
the  hills  over  which  he  must  have  come  to  the  city 
that  we  saw  spread  out  before  us. 

During  these  waiting  days  the  Colonel  has  read  the 
two  Epistles  aloud  to  a  group  of  officers  and  sisters  on 
the  deck,  and  we  have  had  a  good  many  talks  about 
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them.  It  seems  to  make  a  letter  so  much  more 
"  alive  "  when  you  are  actually  at  its  destination. 
The  setting  helps  you  to  conjure  up  the  scene — the 
people  turning  "  from  idols  to  serve  the  living  and 
true  God,"  the  apostle  "  labouring  night  and  day  " 
exhorting  and  comforting  and  charging  every  one  of 
the  converts  "  as  a  father  doth  his  children."  Imagi- 
nation is  stirred  here  in  quite  a  different  way  to  what 
it  was  in  Rome,  where  so  much  of  the  ancient  seemed 
swamped  by  modem  civilisation.  Here  all  is  less 
developed,  more  primitive,  and  much,  except  just  the 
quay,  as  it  might  have  been  in  53  a.d. 

Last  night  we  had  quite  an  exciting  half-hour.  In 
the  far  distance  we  spotted  some  aeroplanes  coming 
over  the  hills  and  then  saw  shrapnel  bursting  all  around 
them.  Apparently  after  a  time  they  decided  to  return, 
for  they  disappeared  from  our  view — possibly  they 
knew  the  French  aviators  would  soon  be  after  them. 

Later  there  was  the  most  terrific  thunderstorm  I 
have  ever  experienced.  The  whole  place  was  lit  up 
with  rose-coloured  flame.  It  was  a  wonderful  sight — 
Olympus  on  one  side  and  a  range  of  lower  hills  on  the 
other  catching  the  glint  of  the  lightning.  I  got  up 
and  went  on  deck  to  watch.  Practically  no  rain  fell 
near  us. 

Another  morning  there  was  an  excitement  of  a 
different  kind.  A  large  ship  in  the  harbour  caught 
fire,  and  as  it  had  ammunition  on  board  there  was  a 
general  "Marjory-move-all."  All  the  other  boats 
shifted  as  quickly  as  possible  to  give  it  a  wide  berth. 
There  was  a  series  of  explosions,  followed  by  great 
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clouds  of  smoke,  and  then  she  sank  slowly.  We  hear 
something  like  twenty  men  were  killed. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  several  familiar 
faces.  Jumping  one  day  from  the  gangway  on  to  the 
Admiralty  "  Penny  Bus  " — as  we  call  it — I  landed 
nearly  into  the  lap  of  the  doctor  who  examined  me 
before  coming  East — an  unceremonious  re-introduction. 

There  has  been  another  concert  on  board.  We  have 
unearthed  a  brilliant  piccolo  player  from  among  the 
orderlies.  He  was  a  bandsman  in  the  Regulars  in  days 
gone  by  and  is  now  a  great  help  to  our  programme. 
I  have  spent  a  good  lot  of  time  practising  with  him 
and  others. 

This  lengthened  stay  of  our  "  house  party  "  is 
raising  problems  for  the  commissariat  department. 
They  are  eating  us  out  of  house  and  home  !  The  dry 
canteen  is  completely  sold  out — no  more  fruit,  no 
more  ginger  pop.  Our  vegetables  are  almost  at  an 
end  ;  our  water  supply  is  being  limited.  Nothing  can 
be  bought  on  shore  ;  fruit  and  vegetables  are  at  a 
premium,  for  the  camps  have  exhausted  the  products 
of  the  region  and,  owing  to  the  recent  blockade,  there 
is  a  shortage  of  supplies  from  other  countries.  Water 
is  not  over  abundant,  and  when  obtainable  is  usually 
not  safe  to  drink.  As  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility that  we  may  have  to  remain  here  some  time  after 
the  departure  of  our  friends — to  act  as  a  base  hospital — 
we  see  "  short  rations  "  looming  ahead. 

I  have  had  several  shopping  expeditions  on  shore 
to  buy  odds  and  ends — matches,  postcards,  envelopes, 
newspapers,  and  sets  of  stamps — for  the  men.    Salonika 
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boasts  of  twenty-two  papers.  Six  are  published  in 
French,  six  in  Greek,  seven  in  Judeo-Spanish,  two  in 
Turkish,  and  one  in  EngUsh,  so  we  ought  to  know 
about  all  that  is  going  on.  The  English  one  is  unread- 
able by  Englishmen,  whatever  it  may  be  by  Greeks. 
Its  language  is  foreign  to  the  extent  of  being  a  caricature. 
The  fellows  buy  it  as  a  curiosity  to  send  home  for  a 
souvenir.  The  most  reliable  source  of  news  is  a  French 
paper,  so  when  I  come  back  from  my  trips  I  have  to 
stand  on  deck  with  the  crowd  all  round  and  read  and 
interpret. 

Twice  I  have  had  longer  walks  to  explore  the  town 
more  thoroughly.  Once  I  went  with  one  of  the  doctors, 
and  we  took  our  cameras  to  photograph  whatever  was 
permissible. 

We  climbed  all  round  the  walls,  which  are  Roman 
in  foundation.  They  were  largely  repaired  in  the  Middle 
Ages  by  the  Turks,  who  also  built  the  Citadel  and  the 
famous  White  Tower.  On  three  sides  these  walls  are 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation  and  give  a  very  mediaeval 
appearance  to  the  place. 

Then  we  tramped  down  'Ohbs  'EyvarCas — probably  the 
old  road  along  which  St.  Paul  tramped  as  he  came  from 
Amphipolis  and  Apollonia,  until  we  reached  the 
Triumphal  Arch  of  Galerius. 

At  this  point  going  down  a  side  street  we  came  to 
the  Church  of  St.  George,  the  oldest  building  in  the 
city,  dating  from  the  fourth  century.  It  is  circular, 
with  walls  over  twenty  feet  thick  supporting  one  large 
dome.  The  striking  feature  is  the  wonderful  mosaics 
(possibly  the  oldest  Christian  mosaics  of  such  size  in 
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existence).  They  line  the  dome,  and  their  great  value 
is  that  they  portray  clerics  clad  in  the  vestments  in 
vogue  in  the  primitive  Church.  By  special  order  of  the 
Sultan  Murad  they  were  left  untouched  when  the  city 
was  captured  by  the  Turks  in  1431,  and  to-day  they  are 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  bright  and  clear. 

Salonika  seems  to  be  a  meeting-place  for  all  nationali- 
ties. French,  British,  and  Serbian  soldiers  abound, 
and  here  and  there  one  runs  across  Indian  and  Anna- 
mese  troops  too  ;  then  there  are  the  Cretan  guards, 
with  their  curious  baggy  black  trousers  which  waggle 
about  behind  like  sheep's  tails  ;  natives  from  the  hills 
are  picturesque  in  their  white  woollen  tights  and 
ballet  skirts,  with  shoes  whose  pointed  turned-up  toes 
are  decorated  with  large  black  pompons.  Then  there 
is  the  multitude  of  "  mixtures  "  characteristic  of  a  port 
town — Greeks  of  all  varieties,  Italians,  Jews,  even  a 
few  Chinese  and  a  negro  or  two. 

Some  of  the  most  picturesquely  dressed  people  are 
the  Jewish  women.  These  wear  rather  bright-coloured 
gowns  and  an  emerald  green  head-dress,  which  has 
a  long  sort  of  tailpiece  hanging  down  at  the  back. 
Across  this  tailpiece  there  is  a  square  of  yellowish- 
white  embroidery.  As  each  one  is  alike  there  must 
be  some  special  significance  attaching  to  it — I  have 
not  yet  learned  what  it  is.  These  Jews  have  an  interest 
of  their  own  in  that  they  are  descendants  of  Jews  who 
fled  from  Spain  at  the  time  of  the  Inquisition.  What 
irony  it  was — persecuted  to  death  by  the  so-called 
Christian  and  finding  toleration  and  peace  and  pro- 
tection under  the  Mohammedan  I     They  still  speak 
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fairly  pure  Spanish,  and  are  very  proud  of  their 
nationaUty. 

Another  time  I  had  a  tour  of  exploration  with 
"  John,"  our  postman.  Of  course  he  has  a  permit  to 
go  on  shore,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  great  pity  for  him 
not  to  see  something  of  the  place,  so  I  arranged  to 
have  a  round  with  him.  He  is  a  nice  lad,  very  Scotch, 
so  much  so  in  fact  that  I  cannot  always  grasp  all  that 
he  says.  He  has  a  brother  who  is  a  lieutenant  in  a 
Scottish  regiment  now  on  the  Suez  Canal,  and  he 
himself  is  decently  educated.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
voluminous  correspondents  on  board.  If  I  were  rich 
I  should  give  him  a  typewriter,  for  he  has  a  most 
abominable  "  fist."  Typewritten  letters,  if  referring  to 
personal  matters,  are  as  a  rule  horrible,  but  there  are 
some  cases  in  which  they  may  be  even  very  desirable. 

We  went  to  look  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  town, 
where  the  walls  of  the  houses  are  all  pitted  with  bullets 
and  shrapnel,  reminiscences  of  the  Balkan  War  of 
1912.  We  also  paid  a  visit  to  the  Churches  of  St.  Sophia 
and  St.  Demetrius.  The  latter  is  to  my  thinking  the 
finest  in  the  place.  It  dates  from  the  fifth  century, 
and  has  some  most  beautiful  columns  in  it,  each  with 
a  differently  carved  capital.  I  suspect  that  as  in  some 
of  the  churches  in  Rome  these  columns  were  taken 
from  earlier  Greco-Roman  buildings.  There  are  also 
some  very  fine  mosaics  on  the  wall  of  the  transept, 
covered  by  the  Turks  with  whitewash  when  they 
turned  the  place  into  a  mosque,  but  now  cleaned  since 
the  building  has  become  a  Christian  one  again.  On 
the  roof  of  the  apse  at  the  east  end  there  are  blazoned 
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in  gold  the  words  "  26  okto^plov  1912  ",  the  date  of  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  the  Greeks. 

I  am  not  at  all  impressed  by  the  way  in  which  these 
Greek  churches  are  kept.  The  sanctuary  is  always 
untidy,  often  dirty  candlesticks  and  grease  on  the 
altar  itself,  the  Gospels  badly  marked,  as  though  a 
candle  had  guttered  and  dripped  on  to  them,  robes 
hanging  about,  sweeping  utensils  all  massed  any- 
how, etc.  Nor  have  I  been  impressed  by  the  appearance 
of  the  priests  I  have  seen.  I  hope  they  are  more 
efficient  than  rumour  makes  them. 

The  heat  at  middle  day  is  tremendous.  It  is  a  trial 
to  be  in  the  sun — in  fact  it  makes  one  nearly  sick. 

Four  Days  Later 

We  parted  with  our  guests  yesterday.  There  was  a 
great  packing  up  on  their  part  and  a  great  dump  on 
ours  when  we  moved  in  to  the  quayside — watercarts, 
medical  stores,  kit,  personal  baggage,  chaplains' 
accessories,  and  all  the  men.  We  were  sorry  to  part. 
The  officers  have  been  real  good  company  and  have 
done  us  good,  have  eased  the  feeling  of  friction — "  the 
electric  atmosphere " — which  was  gradually  rising 
among  our  own  party  and  was  due  largely  to  the  strain 
of  the  new  regime  upon  tired  nerves. 

To-day  we  are  in  mid-stream  again,  idly  waiting, 
and  there  is  a  bit  of  a  reaction.  I  think  it  is  owing  to 
the  sense  of  being  left  alone  again  and  also  to  the 
intense  heat.  The  Captain  is  cross,  the  O.C.  is  cross, 
the  Matron  is  cross,  and  the  Padre  was  cross,  but  his 
crossness  was  exorcised  in  the  course  of  the  morning. 
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He  was  sitting  in  the  smoking  room  with  the  grim 
determination  to  reduce  a  pile  of  unanswered  letters 
or  to  melt  in  the  attempt  when  a  steward  brought  him 
a  note  marked  : — 

"  The  Rev.  the  Padre. 

"  Answer  in  person  immediately." 
On  opening  it  he  found  it  ran  thus  : — 

"  In  the  Oven. 

"  Temperature  200°. 
"  Padre  dear, 

"It  is  your  duty  to  minister  to  everybody  on 
board,  isn't  it  ?  Five  spirits  in  prison  demand  your  instant 
care.  Matron  has  consigned  us  to  the  men's  dining-room 
to  sew  all  the  morning — says  it  isn't  decent  for  us  to  spread 
men's  shirts  and  pyjamas  out  on  the  deck  where  we  began 
to  work. 

"  It  is  so  hot  we  feel  we  shall  all  be  dead  soon. 
"  But  there  is  a  piano  and  we  are  sure  it  will  be  good  for 
you  to  practise,  especially  those  Scandinavian  pieces  we 
like  so  much.    Do  bring  an  armful  of  music  and  charm  away 
our  '  evil  spirit.'    We  promise  we  won't  talk. 
"  Yours  '  dripping  '-ly, 
"  '  Anzac  I.' 
" '  Anzac  2.' 
" '  Anzac  3.' 
" '  Strips.' 

"  '  The  Innocent  Child.' 
"  Peppermint  drops  for  refreshment. 
"  Hurry  !     Do  hurry  !  " 

Could  such  an  appeal  be  resisted  ?  The  piano 
"  recital  "  lasted  about  two  and  a  quarter  hours  ;  one 
of  the  ship's  officers  was  a  sport  and  sent  lemonade 
down  with  his  compliments,  and  we  ended  up  with 
Chopin's  Funeral  March — because  we  were  all  "  dead." 

Anyhow  the  evil  spirit  of  ill  humour  and  vexation 
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had  fled  by  lunch  time.  The  ladies  wanted  their  note 
back  again,  but  I  said,  "  No,  I  am  going  to  send  it  to 
my  Mater." 

Rumour  suggests  England,  Malta,  Mudros,  Stavros, 
Egypt,  France,  India,  for  our  destination.  It  says  we 
are  to  be  an  Indian  boat  again  ;  it  says  we  are  to 
remain  British  ;  the  only  alternative  left  us  is  to  wake 
up  some  morning  and  find  ourselves  German  1 

In  the  iEoEAN — Three  Days  Later 

Well,  we  are  "  Indian  "  temporarily,  for  we  are 
carrying  a  number  of  sick  and  wounded  Indians  to 
Egypt.  The  position  is  ludicrous,  for  no  one  on  board 
can  speak  more  than  a  couple  of  words  of  Hindustani. 
Luckily  a  sergeant  accompanying  the  men  speaks  a 
little  English,  so  he  acts  as  interpreter  all  round. 

I  wonder  whether  the  authorities  at  home  have 
grasped  the  fact  that  five  months  ago  this  boat  became 
an  all-British  hospital  ship,  or  whether  she  still  remains 
on  their  list  of  Indian  ones. 

Luckily  I  have  found  in  the  stores  a  few  of  the 
special  "  comforts  "  for  Indian  troops — hair-combs, 
boxes  of  raisins  and  currants,  chocolate,  and  picture 
papers.  I  tried  to  clear  them  off  to  a  depot  the  last 
time  we  were  in  port,  but  fortunately  did  not  succeed, 
for  they  have  come  in  very  usefully  now.  The  Matron, 
the  sergeant,  and  I  have  made  a  round  of  the  wards 
and  doled  the  stuff  out  to  all  the  men,  to  their  great 
delight. 

There  is  most  beautiful  weather.  The  breeze  seems 
to  be  like  a  draught  of  life  after  the  damp  heat  of 
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Salonika.  There  is  most  beautiful  scenery — islands 
dotted  about  in  a  brilliantly  blue  sea.  But  there  is 
not  a  most  comfortable  feeling,  for  we  are  meeting 
currents  in  the  channels  between  the  islands  which 
cause  a  corkscrew  motion,  and  some  of  us  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  shall  never  be  real  sailors, 
no  matter  how  long  we  are  on  the  water.  Here  have 
I  travelled  nearly  sixty  thousand  miles  on  the  sea  and 
still  am  not  "  water  "-proof.  I  feel  positively  ashamed 
of  myself. 

We  are  glad  to  be  out  of  the  Gulf  for  another  reason — 
there  are  too  many  mines  about  for  our  liking. 

Alexandria.    Tuesday 

We  still  live  up  to  our  character  as  "  Sabbath  " 
breakers,  for  we  came  into  port  on  Sunday  morning 
and  disembarked  our  patients  straight  away  and  then 
spent  the  latter  part  of  the  day  on  shore.  In  company 
with  several  others  I  went  to  St.  Mark's  for  evening 
service. 

I  shall  have  happy  thoughts  of  St.  Mark's  as  long 
as  I  live.  Earlier  in  the  year  Canon  Mason  of  Canter- 
bury was  preaching  there,  and  some  of  his  sermons 
have  "  stuck."  Then  there  is  Easterday  and  its 
khaki-clad  crowds,  and  "  Anzac  "  day  with  its  varied 
emotions. 

There  are  still  more  changes  to  record.  "  Anzac  i  " 
and  "  Strips  "  have  left  for  duty  on  shore,  and  in  their 
place  four  sisters  are  coming  on  board  to  work  their 
passage  home.  Father  "  Micky  "  has  departed  to  one 
of  the  general  hospitals,  and  the  new  R.C.  chaplain  is 
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quite  an  old  man,  a  Franciscan,  who  has  been  knocked 
out  by  the  heat  on  shore  and  is  to  try  a  sea  trip  as  a 
"  pick-me-up."  He  is  a  learned  man,  a  great  traveller, 
and  an  interesting  conversationalist.  Then  one  of  the 
doctors  has  exchanged  with  one  from  the  Convalescent 
Home  at  Montazah,  and  a  second  medical  from  Meso- 
potamia joins  us  too.  So  altogether  we  are  largely  a 
"  new  "  party. 

Alexandria  seems  to  be  quite  cool  in  comparison 
with  Salonika.  I  don't  think  the  heat  is  really  many 
degrees  less,  but  it  is  drier  and  does  not  take  it  out  of 
one  so  much.  We  rejoice  at  the  change  and  are  feeling 
thankful  for  other  mercies  too — some  fresh  vegetables 
and  eggs  on  our  diet  list. 

Friday 

The  O.C.  is  very  ill,  seems  to  be  sickening  for  enteric 
or  something  akin.  It  is  probably  the  result  of  the 
Salonika  visit.  To-day  he  has  had  to  give  in  and  go 
to  bed,  much  against  the  grain,  I  can  assure  you.  He 
loveth  not  women,  but  now  he  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  an  "  Angel  "  and  must  obey  orders. 

We  are  due  to  sail  to-morrow  and  the  question  of 
"  acting  O.C.  "  raises  a  difficulty,  for  the  senior  officer 
will  be  one  of  the  newcomers  who  has  had  no  experience 
of  the  working  of  a  hospital  ship.  The  business  of 
embarkation  is  a  bit  of  a  bugbear  even  to  an  old  hand. 

I  have  been  on  shore  very  little,  more  for  exercise 
than  anything  else.  None  of  my  friends  are  quartered 
here  now,  and  all  the  orderlies  have  been  too  busy 
cleaning  wards,  etc.,  to  be  released. 
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Sunday  Night 

We  set  out  yesterday  afternoon  with  the  usual 
number  of  patients  aboard.  Among  the  officers  is  the 
assistant  to  the  Principal  Chaplain  in  Egypt,  so  I  shall 
be  able  to  have  some  talk  concerning  clerical  matters — 
quite  a  variation  from  the  topics  usually  bandied  about 
across  the  mess  table.  I  feel  strangely  out  of  touch 
with  Church  doings  ;  it  will  be  quite  good  to  be  brought 
a  bit  more  up  to  date. 

To-day  is  beautiful,  calm  and  warm.  This  morning 
we  had  service  on  deck  with  a  good  muster.  Most  of 
the  men  are  "  walking  cases  "  this  time.  They  come 
originally  from  the  Mesopotamian  Force  and  have  been 
in  hospitals  in  Egypt.  There  is  only  one  ward  full  of 
cot  cases,  so  I  have  had  only  one  service  below  deck. 
Since  dinner  there  has  been  a  very  informal  gathering 
on  the  aft  well-deck,  mainly  hymn-singing  and  a  short 
talk.  We  had  a  great  interruption,  caused  by  a  man 
who  had  suddenly  been  taken  seriously  ill  being  carried 
through  the  crowd  to  the  operating  theatre. 

Later 

The  actual  journey  is  proving  uneventful — calm  seas 
and  no  really  serious  cases  among  the  patients. 

Our  one  upsetting  feature  is  the  mysterious  illness 
of  a  number  of  the  staff,  a  sort  of  fever  which  is  quite 
violent  for  a  short  time  and  leaves  one  in  a  helplessly 
weak  condition. 

The  O.C.  has  suffered  badly,  two  of  the  doctors  have 
had  attacks,  and  some  of  the  orderlies,  among  the 
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latter  my  friend  "  Andrew,"  who  has  really  been  the 
worst  of  the  lot. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  all  the  men  and  women 
who  have  been  on  board  a  long  time  should  be  given 
a  change  of  work  on  land.  The  life  is  trying  under 
"  war  conditions  " — limited  exercise,  great  heat,  work 
in  wards  among  men  who  have  suppurating  wounds, 
stuffy  sleeping  quarters,  chlorinated  water  (which  is 
too  tasty) — and  all  would  be  better  for  a  time  on  shore. 

In  spite  of  it  all  we  have  kept  the  ball  rolling.  There 
has  been  the  usual  round  of  work,  and  we  have  managed 
to  run  three  concerts  on  the  way  home.  The  last  two 
have  been  excellent,  quite  as  good  as  any  we  ever  had. 
One  of  the  "temporary"  "Angels"  sings  very  well 
and  has  been  a  good  addition  to  the  programme.  She 
brought  the  "  house  "  down  the  other  night  by  singing 
a  comic  duet  with  one  of  the  doctors — ■"  When  we 
are  married  " — and  being  presented  at  the  end  with  a 
bridal  bouquet  consisting  of  a  cauliflower  very  elabo- 
rately decked  in  tissue  paper.  You  see,  in  spite  of 
everything  we  still  have  our  jokes. 

England 

We  landed  yesterday.  There  was  a  general  clearance. 
Patients,  both  men  and  officers,  were  disembarked 
quickly.  Poor  old  "  Andrew  "  had  to  go  off  as  a 
stretcher  case.  I  expect  he  will  be  invalided  from 
"  active  service." 

We  are  now  off  Cowes  awaiting  orders.  We  are 
likely  to  cross  to  France  almost  immediately. 
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Much  Later 

I  have  been  removed  from  the  ship  to  undertake 
work  on  land,  so  my  joumeyings  in  the  near  East 
end — for  a  time  at  least — and  the  Budgets  of  the 
future  will  tell  another  story. 

In  saying  "  Good-bye  "  I  can  only  repeat  some  of 
the  things  I  have  already  expressed. 

There  is  praise  beyond  words  due  to  the  Britishers, 
both  men  and  women,  who  have  so  cheerfully  and 
courageously  done  "  their  bit  "  in  this  time  of  struggle. 
They  have  played  their  part  right  well  without  any 
thought  of  being  seen  in  the  limelight.  It  has  not 
mattered  what  it  has  been — fighting  against  tremendous 
odds  on  the  battlefield,  healing  and  nursing  in  the  ward, 
enduring  torturing  pain  on  the  sick  bed,  facing  the 
strain  of  mental  anxiety  or  material  loss — it  has  all 
been  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  and  faced  and  patiently 
borne.  As  one  has  moved  about  in  the  midst  of  "  the 
noble  company  "  there  has  been  a  feeling  of  intense 
pride  in  claiming  them  all  as  fellow-citizens  of  the 
Empire. 

There  has  been  seen  at  work  during  the  pulling  down 
of  the  old  and  the  upbuilding  of  the  new  a  breaking 
down  of  barriers,  a  realisation  of  brotherhood,  and  a 
growing  recognition  of  the  "  real  "  things  of  life,  with, 
in  many  cases,  a  deepening  sense  of  the  spiritual.  If 
this  can  be  conserved  and  still  further  strengthened, 
the  world  will  be  a  better  place  in  the  coming  days. 

Above  all,  there  has  been  forced  on  one  the  conviction 
that   the  Christianity  of  the  future  must  be  more 
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Christlike— a  bigger  and  broader  thing  than  the 
Churches  have  in  the  past  taught  it  to  be.  There 
must  be  more  definiteness  about  it ;  it  must  be  shown 
to  touch  the  everyday  Hfe  in  a  very  practical  way  ; 
the  shibboleths  of  "  party  "  must  be  scattered  to  the 
winds  and  the  essentials  of  a  spiritual  religion  must 
not  be  hidden  under  the  trappings  of  ecclesiasticism, 
Christ  Himself  set  on  one  side  the  bond  of  Pharisaism 
and  won  the  hearts  of  the  people.  That  same  Christ 
must  be  shown  to  be  still  "  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and 
the  Life." 

God  help  us  each  to  play  our  part  in  this  matter. 

Good-bye, 

"  The  Padre." 
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